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PREFACE. 


If  it  be  true,  as  doubtless  it  is,  that  every  nation 
should  possess  a  full  and  particular  history  of  the 
events  vphich  have  distinguished  its  whole  career, 
for  the  perusal  of  its  hundreds  of  statesmen  and 
scholars,  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  it  ought  to 
possess  a  compendious  history,  for  the  perusal  of 
its  thousands,  vi'hom  want  of  time  or  means  must 
preclude  from  all  access  to  the  former.  The  au- 
thor of  the  latter  yields  precedence,  of  course,  to 
his  voluminous  competitor ;  for  useless  would  it 
be  for  him  to  allege,  that  though  the  toil  of  re- 
search may  be  less,  yet  the  labor  of  composition 
is  as  great,  and  the  task  of  selection  greater.  He 
must  content  himself  with  the  reflection,  that,  in- 
stead of  imparting  pleasure  and  instruction  to  the 
few,  he,  if  his  talents  are  equal  to  the  task,  dis- 
penses them,  doubtless  less  in  degree,  to  the  many. 

During  all  his  labors,  —  and  they  have  not  been 
slight,  —  the  author  of  this  compendium  has  been 
mindful  that  a  work  of  this  kind  is  more  necessary 
in  this  than  in  any  other  country;  that  here  it  may 
effect  greater  good  or  greater  evil ;  and,  therefore, 
that  high  responsibilities  rest  upon  him  who  at- 
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tempts  it.  He  has  certainly  not  equalled  his  own 
conceptions  of  what  it  ought  to  be. 

That  the  space  he  has  assigned  to  himself  has 
been  too  narrow  to  permit  the  introduction  of 
moral,  political,  and  philosophical  reflections,  is 
not  the  sole  reason  why  they  have  not  found  a 
place.  He  considers  them  beyond  the  sphere  of 
legitimate  history.  The  historian  who  attempts  to 
teach,  except  by  exhibiting  examples,  subjects  him- 
self to  the  imputation  of  arrogance;  and  never 
fails  to  transfer  to  his  pages  his  own  prejudices  as 
well  as  opinions.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  historian 
to  narrate  facts;  it  is  the  duty,  and  the  privilege, 
of  the  reader,  to  make  his  own  reflections,  and  de- 
duce his  own  inferences. 

Since  1817,  suflicient  time  has  elapsed  to  fill 
another  volume ;  but  this  time  has  been  distin- 
guished less  by  important  and  interesting  events 
than  by  party  strife  and  new  political  combinations. 
Of  these  the  history  should  not  be  attempted,  until 
the  passions  they  have  excited,  and  the  prejudices 
they  have  implanted,  have,  in  part  at  least,  died 
away.  The  author  hopes  to  be  able  to  add,  here- 
after, this  volume  to  those  now  presented  to  his  fel- 
low-citizens. 

The  statistical  tables  in  the  Appendices  are  such 
as  are  not  usually  found  in  histories ;  but  they  be- 
long to  history,  and  many  readers  will  find  them 
interesting,  and  all,  instructive. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

America  is  often  denominated  the  New  World, 
That  it  emerged  fi"om  the  ocean  at  a  later  period  than 
the  eastern  continent,  is  an  opinion  to  which  the  re- 
cent discoveries  and  discussions  of  geologists  have 
given  some  degree  of  plausibility.  The  inhabitants 
of  other  regions  first  acquired  a  knowledge  of  its  exist- 
ence shortly  before  the  year  1000  after  Christ.  Biai-ne, 
a  native  of  Iceland,  tlien  left  that  island  for  Greenland ; 
hut,  losing  his  reckonuig  in  a  fog,  and  sailing  he  knew 
not  in  what  direction,  he  at  lengtli  saw  land,  whicli, 
fi'om  the  account  he  gave  of  his  course  on  his  return, 
is  now  supposed  to  have  been  some  part  of  the  coast 
of  North  America.  He  did  not  leave  his  ship,  but 
continued  his  voyage,  and  ai-rived  at  length  at  Green- 
land. 

Lief,  a  native  of  that  countiy,  havuig  heard  of  Biarne'g 
voyage,  bought  his  ship,  and,  in  the  year  1000,  sailed 
towards  the  point  from  which  Biarne  returned.  He 
soon  discovered  land,  and  went  on  shore,  somewhere, 
it  is  supposed,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  or  Nova  Sco- 
tia. Sailing  thence,  and  passing  between  an  island, 
probably  Nantucket,  and  a  promontory,  he  landed 
at  a  place  supposed  to  be  in  Massachusetts  or  Rhode 
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Island.  Here  he  erected  huts,  or  booths,  and  passed 
the  winter ;  and,  finding  an  abiaidance  of  grapes  in  the 
vicinity,  he  called  the  country  Yinland,  or  Wineland. 

In  1002,  Liel"  having  returned  to  Greenland,  Thor- 
wald,  his  brother,  undertook  a  voyage  in  the  same 
direction.  He  reached  Vinland,  discovered  Liet's 
booths,  there  passed  the  winter,  and  continued  some 
time  in  the  country.  Li  the  sunmier  of  1004,  Thor- 
wald  was  killed  ui  a  contest  with  the  natives.  In  the 
spring  of  1005,  the  remainder  of  the  party  returned  to 
Greenland. 

Two  years  afterwards,  an  expedition,  consisting  of 
three  ships  and  one  hmidi-ed  and  forty  men,  sailed  for 
the  same  country.  After  coasting  along  the  shore 
from  Labrador  to  Rhode  Island,  they  there  landed, 
passed  the  winter,  and  had  considerable  intercourse 
with  the  natives.  During  their  stay  at  this  placej 
Gudridii,  the  wife  of"  Tliortiim,  the  commander  of  the 
expedition,  bore  a  son,  who  was  called  Snorre,  from 
whom  has  descended  many  distinguished  individuals, 
of  whom  Thorwaldsen,  tiie  great  scul])tor,  is  one. 
Other  voyages  from  Greenland  were  allerwards  made 
to  this  country ;  but  no  account  has  reached  us  of  any 
made  afler  the  year  1347.  Narratives  of  the  voyages, 
of  which  a  very  brief  abstract  is  here  given,  have  been 
lately  j)ubiislied,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries,  at  Coj)enhagen,  from 
manuscripts  recently  discovered  in  northern  libnu-ies. 
They  are  not  universally  credited ;  but  the  reasons 
for  believing  tiicm  jue  more  cogent  than  those  by 
which  many  uiuluubted  historical  facts  are  supported. 

It  has  not  been  ascertained  that  the  knowledge  ac- 
quired by  the  Greetdaiiders  of  the  existence  of  Amer- 
ica was  ever  communicated  to  the  inhabit;uits  of  the 
eastern  continent.  It  is  known,  however,  that  a  con- 
stant intcrcotnse  was  kcjtt  u\)  between  Greenlaiid  and 
Iceland,  and  that  the  En^ilish  otlen  visited  the  latter 
island  for  the  purposes  of  trallic.  And  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  journal  of  the  exj>edition  of  Thoi-finn,  that  a 
party  of  eight  men,  going  in  search  of  the  settlement 
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©f  Lief,  were  di-iven  by  westerly  gales  to  the  coast 
of  L-eland,  and  there  made  slaves.  Tliis  gives  some 
comitenance  to  the  tradition  that  the  chieftain  Madoc, 
with  a  portion  of  his  followers,  came  to  this  country 
fi-oni  Wales. 

At  this  period,   the   mariners  of  Northern  Europe 
were  more  adventurous,  if  not  more  skilful,  navigators 
than  those   of  more   southern   latitudes.     The   latter 
were  accustomed  to  cruise,  in  frail  barks,  along  the 
coast,  not   daring  to  lose   sight  of  land;  but  the  in- 
crease of  the  arts  among  them,  the  extension  of  geo- 
graphical knowledge,  and  more  especially  the  invention 
of  the  mariner's  compass,  about  the  year  1300,  gave 
an  impetus  to  navigation  which  led  to  important  dis- 
coveries.    The  lirst  was  that  of  the  Canary  Islands. 
Aftei-wards,  a  squadi-on,  sent  by  the  Portuguese  to  ex- 
plore the  coast  of  Aft-ica,  passed  beyond  Cape  Non, 
which  had  not  before  been  doubled,  and  reached  Cape 
Bojador.     Thus  encouraged,  they  sent  out  other  ex- 
peditions for  the  same  j)urpose,  which  were  successful, 
discovering,  m  1418,  the  Island  of  Porto  Santo,  and,  in 
1419,  the  Island  of  Madeira.     Soon  after,  the  Islands 
of  Cape  de  Verd  and  the  Azores  wei-e  discovered  by 
companies  of  mei'chants. 

John  II.,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Portugal  in 
1481,  pai-took  of  the  enthusiasm  for  discovery  which 
had  begun  to  animate  his  whole  people.  Li  1484,  a 
powerful  fleet  was  despatched  to  cruise  along  the 
coast  of  Africa,  which  advanced  fifteen  hundred  miles 
beyond  the  equator,  and  discovered  the  kingdoms  of 
Benin  and  Congo.  In  1487,  Bartholomew  Diaz,  in 
command  of  another  fleet,  discovered  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa. 

Exalted  ideas  of  the  wealth  of  the  East  Iiidies  were 
then  entertained  by  Europeans ;  and  it  was  the  darling 
object  of  all  engaged  in  commei-ce  to  find  a  less  ex- 
pensive route  to  that  comitry  than  the  one  by  laud 
then  pursued.  The  information  obtained  in  these  ex- 
peditions, and  in  one  by  land  to  Abyssinia  and  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  gave  rise   to  the  hope  that  India 
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might  be  reached  by  sailing  first  along  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
then  sailing  northwaid  to  the  region  of  riches.  This 
voyage,  now  so  easily  accomplished,  was  then  only 
contemplated  as  a  possible  achievement,  difficult  if 
possible,  and  sure  to  crown  him  who  should  first  per- 
form it  with  never-ending  fame. 

Among  the  navigators  of  that  age  was  Christopher 
Columhus,  a  native  of  Genoa,  but  a  resident  of  Lisbon. 
He  was  distinguished  for  experience  and  skill  in  his 
))rofossion,  for  extensive  knowledge,  and  for  a  bold 
and  original  genius.  Reflecting  that  the  earth  was 
round,  he  conceived  the  project  of  seeking  India  by 
sailing  directly  west.  No  sooner  had  he  conceived 
the  }»roject,  than  his  mind  and  his  iudustiy  gathered 
argumeiits  and  facts  which  convinced  him  that  it  was 
feasible.  Some  ancient  writer  had  declared  that  the 
diameter  of  the  earth  was  not  so  great  as  was  gene- 
rally supposed  ;  from  the  accounts  of  others  he  was 
led"  to  believe  that  India  extended  tiirtlier  eastward 
than  geograpliers  had  laid  it  down ;  and  in  his  inter- 
course with  mariners  and  others,  he  had  learned  that 
pieces  of  carved  wood,  reeds  of  immense  size,  trunks 
of  huge  pine  trees,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  bod- 
ies of  two  dead  men,  whose  features  dificred  from  any 
known  race  of  people,  all  driven  towards  Europe  by 
westerly  winds,  had  been  taken  from  the  sea  at  various 
places.'  All  these,  acting  upon  an  enthusiastic  tem- 
perament, not  oiily  confirmed  his  belief',  but  impelled 
him  to  devote  all  his  energies  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  project.  He  even  considered  himself  singled 
out  by  the  Deity,  as  its  agent,  to  execute  this,  its  own 
stui)endous  design. 

Being  unable  to  defray  the  expenses  of  an  expedition, 
Columhus  obtained  an  audience  of  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal, explained  to  him  his  i)roieot,  and  solicited  aid. 
It  has  been  said  that  he  first  applied  to  his  native  city  ; 
but  recent  investigation  throws  doubt  upon  this  state- 
ment. The  king  listened  to  his  application  with  favor, 
and  referred  it  to  his  council ;  but  they,  instead  of 
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reporting  favorably  upon  it,  recommended  that  Colum- 
bus should  be  kept  in  suspense,  and  a  vessel  de- 
spatched to  make  discoveries  in  the  route  which  he 
had  designated.  One  was  accordingly  sent,  but  re- 
turned unsuccessful.  Indignant  at  this  unworthy  con- 
duct, he  immediately  left  Portugal,  and,  repairmg  to 
the  court  of  Spain,  sought  an  audience  of  its  joint 
sovereigns,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

By  the  friendship  of  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  he 
at  length  obtained  access  to  the  sovereigns ;  but  he 
remained  a  long  time  in  Spain,  following  the  com-t 
from  city  to  city,  tantalized  by  encouragement  often 
held  out  and  as  often  withdi-awTi,  without  succeeding 
in  his  object.  When  hope  had  almost  deserted  him, 
two  of  his  friends  made  a  last  attempt  to  persuade  the 
queen  to  furnish  the  necessaiy  funds.  By  their  zeal 
and  eloquence  her  generous  spirit  was  enkindled,  and 
she  declared  she  would  mideitake  the  enterprise  for 
her  crown  of  Castile,  and  would  pledge  her  private 
jewels  to  raise  means  to  fit  out  the  exjjedition. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  1492,  Columbus  was  appointed 
admiral,  viceroy,  and  governor  of  all  the  islands  and 
continents  which  he  might  discover,  —  which  offices 
were  made  hereditaiy  in  his  family,  —  and  other  pow- 
ers, rights,  and  privileges  were  granted  to  him.  Two 
anned  vessels  were  provided,  to  which  a  third  was 
afterwards  added,  he  furnishing  a  part  of  the  expenses  ; 
and  on  Friday,  the  3d  day  of  the  following  August, 
he  set  sail  from  the  port  of  Palos,  steering  towards  the 
Canaiy  Islands. 

He  an-ived  there  on  the  9th,  remained  there  three 
weeks  to  refit  his  vessels,  and  then  departed,  steering 
directly  west,  and  boldly  venturing  into  seas  which  no 
vessel  had  yet  entered.  As  the  heights  of  the  western- 
most island  faded  from  view,  the  hearts  of  the  crews 
failed  them.  They  were  leaving  eveiy  thing  dear  to 
the  heart  of  man  —  covmtry,  friends,  and  relatives  ;  be- 
fore them  every  thing  was  mysteiy  and  peril.  Many 
shed  tears,  and  some  broke  into  loud  lamentations.  The 
sdmiral,  to  soothe  their  distress,  described  to  them  tlie 
1* 
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countries,  teeming  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  to 
■\vliich  he  was  about  to  conduct  tlieni,  and  ])roniised 
them  hinds,  and  riches,  and  every  thing  that  could  en- 
courage them  or  inflame  their  imaginations. 

Ap])rehensive  that  the  crews  would  be  alarmed  if 
they  knew  how  last  they  receded  from  home,  he  kept 
two  reckonings  —  one  j)rivate  and  correct,  for  his  owu 
guidance  ;  tlio  other,  which  was  open  to  general  in- 
spection, exliibited  a  daily  progress  several  leagues 
less  than  the  actual  sailing  of  the  ship.  On  the  13th 
of  September,  having  sailed  about  six  hundred  miles 
from  the  Cauaries,  he  noticed  the  variation  of  the 
needle,  which  had  never  before  been  remmked.  He 
made  no  mention  of  the  circumstance ;  but,  a  few  days 
afterwards,  it  attracted  the  attention  of  the  pilots,  and 
filled  them  with  consternation.  They  ai)})rehended 
that  the  compass  was  about  to  lose  its  mysterious  vir- 
tues ;  and  without  this,  their  only  guide,  what  was  to 
become  of  them  in  this  vast  and  trackless  ocean.' 
He  ttusked  his  ingenuity  lor  an  explanation  ;  ;uul  that 
which  he  gave,  although  it  did  not  perfectly  satisty 
himself,  quieted  the  alarm  of  his  companions. 

They  soon  arrived  within  the  indnonce  of  the  trade 
wind,  which  blows  constantly  from  the  east  to  the 
west  between  the  tropics,  and  then  advanced  rapidly 
over  a  tranquil  .sea.  Alter  j)roceeding  about  one  thou- 
sand miles  from  the  Canaries,  they  met  with  indica- 
tions of  land,  such  as  weeds  and  birds,  which  animated 
and  encouragetl  tlic  crews.  Tliey  continued  to  sail 
onward ;  but  their  exix'ctations  were  disappointed, 
and  they  became  agitated  ;uad  alarmed  at  the  chstjuice 
left  behind  them,  and  at  the  thought  that  it  might  be 
imjiossible  to  return.  They  recalled  to  mind  that  the 
scheme  had  been  condenuied  by  tlie  learned,  and  rid- 
iculed l)y  the  ignorant.  Some  proposed  that  Colum- 
bus sliould  be  compelled  to  return  ;  others,  that  he 
should  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  his  friends  in- 
formed, u])oii  their  return  to  Spain,  that  he  had  lallen 
overlxiard  wiiik'  taking  ol)^(M■vatil)ns  uf  tlie  stars. 

Amidst  these  dilhculties,  Columbus  displayed  those 
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traits  of  character  which  proved  the  greatness  of  liis 
mind,  and  liis  pecuUar  fitness  for  the  arduous  duties 
of  his  station.  He  appeared  among  tlie  crew  with  a  cahn 
and  cheerful  countenance,  as  if  satisfied  tliat  lie  should 
Bucceed  in  his  undertaking.  Sometimes  he  soothed 
them  by  holding  out  the  prospect  of  riches  and  fame, 
and  by  reminding  them  of  the  gratuity  which  had 
heen  offered  to  him  who  should  fu-st  discover  land. 
Sometimes  he  assumed  a  tone  of  authority,  and  threat- 
ened tlie  most  refractory  with  the  vengeance  of  their 
sovereigns,  should  they  compel  him  to  relinquish  the 
undertaking. 

These  encouragements  and  thi-eats  prevented  open 
resistance  to  his  authority.  Meanwhile  the  squadron 
proceeded  onward ;  the  indications  of  land  became 
more  frequent ;  but  none  being  discovered,  the  crews 
again  became  turbulent  and  clamorous ;  they  insisted 
upon  abandoning  the  voyage  as  hopeless,  and  return- 
ing home.  Columbus  endeavoi-ed  to  pacify  them  ;  but 
findmg  their  clamor  increase,  he  told  them  it  was  use- 
less to  murmur,  and  that  he  was  determined  to  perse- 
vere until  he  had  accomplished  the  enterprise. 

Fortunately,  the  next  day,  the  signs  of  land  were 
such  as  to  remove  all  doubt,  and  every  eye  was  strained 
to  discover  it.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Colum- 
bus saw  a  light  glimmering  at  a  distance.  It  soon 
disappeared,  but  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
12th  of  October,  a  gun  from  the  Pinta  gave  the  joy- 
ful signal  of  laud.  Passing  from  one  extreme  to  the 
otlier,  they  who,  a  few  days  before,  had  reviled  and 
msulted  their  commander,  now  regarded  him  as  one 
whom  the  Deity  had  endowed  with  knowledge  and 
penetration  above  the  common  lot  of  mortals. 

At  sunrise,  Columbus,  in  a  rich  and  sjdendid  di'ess, 
landed,  and  with  a  dravoi  sword  in  his  hand,  and 
displaying  the  royal  standard,  took  possession  of  the 
island  for  the  crown  of  Spain,  all  his  followers  kneel- 
ing on  the  shore,  and  kissing  the  ground  with  tears  of 
joy.     The  natives,  who  had  assembled  in  great  nuni- 
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bers  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  sliips,  stood  around 
tlie  Spaniards,  gazing  in  speechless  astonishment. 

"  The  Europeans  were  hardly  less  amazed  at  the 
Bcene  bel'ore  tliem.  Every  lierb,  and  shrub,  and  tree 
was  different  from  those  which  flourished  in  Europe. 
The  inhabitants  appeared  in  the  simple  imiocence  of 
nature — entirely  naked.  Their  l)lack  hair,  long  and 
micurled,  floated  upon  their  shoulders,  or  was  bound 
in  tresses  around  their  heads.  Though  n6t  tall,  they 
were  well  shaped  and  active.  They  were  shy  at  fii-st, 
through  fear,  but  soon  became  familiar  with  the  Span- 
iards ;  from  whom,  witli  transports  of  joy,  they  re- 
ceived various  trinkets,  lor  which  in  return  they  gave 
such  provisions  as  they  had,  and  some  cotton  yarn,  the 
only  commt)dity  of  value  they  could  jn-oducc." 

To  this  island  Colinnbus  gave  tiie  name  of  San  Sal- 
vador. The  natives  called  it  Guanahani,  and  by  that 
name  it  is  now  known.  It  is  one  of  the  Bahama  Isles, 
and  is  above  three  thousand  miles  from  Gomera,  the 
most  western  of  the  Canaries.  Ernm  the  poverty  and 
ignorance  of  the  inliabitants,  Cohuiibiis  was  convinced 
that  he  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  rich  country  which 
was  the  object  of  his  search.  Leaving  (JuanaJiani,  he 
discovered  and  visited  sevei^al  other  islands,  and  at 
length  arrived  at  one  called  Ilayti,  and  by  hiniHispan- 
iola.  Here  he  remained  a  few  weeks,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Spain. 

The  news  of  his  wonderfid  discovery  filled  the  king- 
dom Avith  astonishment  and  joy.  His  reception  at 
court  was  acconipaiiied  by  flattering  and  sj)lendid 
ceremonies  ordained  for  the  occasion ;  and  he  was 
honored  by  many  proofs  of  royal  tavor.  He  made 
thnM'  subsequent  voyages,  and,  in  1498,  discovered  the 
continent  of  America,  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Oronoco,  a 
river  o|"  the  third  or  fourth  magnitude  in  the  New 
World,  but  tar  surpassing  the  largest  in  tlie  Old. 

The  honor,  however,  of  first  discovering  the  conti- 
nent, nuist,  witiiout  diminishing  the  merit  of  Columbus, 
be  given  to  John  Cabot  and  his  son  Sebastian.     They 
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were  "Venetian  merchants,  resident  in  Bristol,  but, 
soon  after  the  result  of  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus 
was  known,  were  sent,  by  the  king  of  England,  on  an 
expedition  of  discovery,  in  the  same  dii-ection.  In 
June,  1497,  they  arrived  at  the  island  of  Newfoundland, 
in  North  America,  and,  proceeding  westward,  soon 
after  i-eached  the  continent.  It  being  their  object, 
also,  to  find  a  direct  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  they 
fii'st  sailed  northwardly,  in  search  of  it,  as  far  as  the 
57th  degree  of  latitude;  then,  returning,  cruised  along 
the  coast  to  East  Florida ;  and  thence  sailed  to  Eng- 
land, without  having  made  any  settlement.  Upon  the 
discoveries  made  in  this  voyage  the  English  founded 
their  claim  to  the  eastern  portion  of  North  America. 

In  1499,  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  a  companion  of  Colum- 
bus in  his  first  expedition,  discovered  the  continent 
at  Paria.  Americus  Vospucius,  a  Florentine  gentle- 
man, who  accompanied  him,  published,  on  his  retm-n, 
an  account  of  the  voyage,  and  a  desci-iption  of  the 
country  which  they  had  visited ;  and  from  him  it  de- 
rives the  name  it  bears. 

Li  1504,  several  adventurous  navigators,  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  France,  came,  in  small  vessels,  to  fish 
on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  In  1524,  John  Ver- 
razzani,  a  Florentine,  in  the  employment  of  the  king 
of  France,  sailed  along  the  coast  of  America,  from 
Florida  to  the  50th  degree  of  north  latitude.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  entered  the  harbors  of  New  York 
and  Newport.  He  made,  the  next  year,  another  voy- 
age, from  which  he  never  returned ;  nor  is  it  known 
by  what  disaster  he  perished.  During  the  nex-t  forty 
years,  frequent  voyages  were  made  to  the  coast  of 
North  America.  Of  some,  the  object  was  fishuig  ;  of 
others,  trade  with  the  natives.  In  1540,  the  French 
made  an  attempt  to  plant  a  colony  in  Canada,  which 
was  unsuccessful. 

Florida  was  discovered  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon, 
in  1512.  He  liad  been  governor  of  Porto  Rico,  and  had 
heard  and  believed  the  report,  almost  universally 
credited  in  that  age  of  wonders,  that,  somewhere  in 
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that  quarter  of  the  world,  a  fountain  poiu-ed  fortli 
waters  which  would  give  perj)etuitj-  of  youth  to  him 
who  should  ch'iiik  of  them.  Sailing  in  piusuit  of  this 
fountain,  he,  on  Easter  Sunday,  wliich  the  Spaniards 
call  Pascua  Florida,  discovered  land  a  few  miles  north 
of  St.  Augustine.  He  went  on  shore,  took  possession 
of  the  territory  for  Spain,  remained  several  weeks  on 
the  coast,  and  then  retiuuied  to  Porto  Rico. 

The  same  coast  was  afterwards  visited  by  other 
Spaniards ;  and  in  1537,  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  a  favorite 
companion  of  Pizarro  in  the  concpiest  of  Peru,  re- 
ceived from  Charles  the  Fifth  a  conunission  to  concpier 
and  govern  Florida.  He  emharked  with  about  nine 
hundi-ed  men,  and,  in  May,  1539,  amved  at  Spiritu 
Santo.  Being  told  by  the  natives  that  gold  might  be 
found  in  abundance  in  the  interior,  he  proceeded  with 
his  whole  force  to  search  for  it.  An  account  of  this 
expedition  has  been  published ;  but  the  places  visited 
not  now  bearing  the  same  names,  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
scribe his  route.  It  is  supposed  that  he  passed  into  the 
country  east  of  Flint  River,  in  Georgia,  and  north  of 
the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Ap|)alachee.  Tlie  next  spring, 
he  directed  his  course  north-eastwardly,  passed  the 
Alatamaha,  and  came  to  the  Ogeechee.  In  July,  1540, 
he  was  on  the  Coosa,  near  its  sources,  and  afterwards 
at  a  considerable  town  on  the  Alabama,  al)ove  the 
junction  of  the  Toml)igboe,  where  a  battle  was  fought 
in  whicii  2500  Indians  perished.  The  Sjjaniards  then 
proceeded  towards  the  north,  and  passed  the  winter 
of  1540-1  in  tiie  u})per  jmrt  of  the  state  of  Mississippi. 
Thence  they  jiroceeded  to  the  river  of  that  name,  and 
crossed  it,  prohaiily  at  the  lowest  Chickasaw  Bluti's. 
They  apjjcar  to  have  visited  the  high-lauds  of  White 
River,  two  hundred  n)i!es  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and 
to  have  wintered  on  the  Washita.  In  the  spring  of 
154'2,  they  descended  the  Washita  and  Red  Rivers,  and 
near  the  junction  of  the  latter  with  the  Mississippi  De 
goto  died,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  New  Spain  Ity  land, 
they  j)rocecded  westward  as  tiu*  as  Natchitoches ;  then 
returned  to  the  3Iississippi,  constructed  seven  brigun- 
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tines,  ill  whicli  they  descended  that  river,  and,  coasting 
along  the  western  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  ar- 
rived, on  the  10th  of  Septemher,  1543,  at  a  Spanish 
settlement  on  the  River  Panuco,  having  been  wander- 
ing in  the  wilderness  nearly  four  years.  Of  those 
who  entered  Florida  with  De  Soto,  only  311  arrived 
at  Panuco.  Wherever  they  stopped,  they  mquired  for 
gold,  and  the  Indians,  to  get  rid  of  unwelcome  visitors, 
directed  tliein  to  other  and  distant  places. 

In  1562,  that  illustrious  statesman,  Jasper  Coligni, 
the  head  of  the  Protestant  sect  in  France,  projected 
a  settlement  in  America,  to  which  his  brethren  might 
retire  from  the  persecution  of  the  Catholics.  He  fitted 
out  two  ships,  and  gave  the  command  of  them  to  Joiin 
Ribaut,  who  proceeded  to  America,  and  landed  at  a 
place  supposed  to  be  within  the  limits  of  South  Car- 
olina. He  there  built  a  fort,  which  he  called  Carolina, 
in  honor  of  Charles  IX.,  then  king  of  France  ;  left  a 
part  of  his  men,  and  returned  home.  The  men  lel\ 
behind  soon  after  mutinied,  killed  their  commander, 
built  and  equi])ped  a  vessel,  and  sailed  for  home.  In 
their  eagerness  to  return,  they  neglected  to  provide 
sufficient  stores,  and  suffered,  on  tTie  voyage,  the  ex- 
tremity of  famine.  At  length  they  met  an  English 
vessel,  which  carried  a  part  of  them  to  France,  and 
the  rest  to  England.  This  was  the  first  attempt  to 
plant  a  colony  within  the  limits  of  tlie  United  States ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  to  secm'e  an  asylum 
ii-om  religious  persecution  was  the  object  in  view. 

In  1564,  Coligni  made  another  attempt  to  plant  a 
Protestant  colony  in  America.  Three  ships  were  sent, 
under  Laudoimiere,  who  landed  and  built  a  fort  on 
the  banks  of  the  St.  John's,  in  Florida.  At  first,  the 
natives  were  friendly  ;  unjust  treatment  made  them 
hostile ;  but  the  French  soon  found  a  more  potent 
enemy  in  the  Spaniards.  In  1565,  the  ferocious  and 
bigoted  Melendez,  having  received  from  the  king  of 
Spain  a  commission  to  subjugate  and  govern  Florida, 
arrived  with  a  strong  force  on  the  coast,  and  ap- 
proached the    French  ships  at  anchor.    To  the  in- 
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quiiy,  who  he  was,  and  what  wei-e  his  objectp,  he 
replied,  "I  am  Melendez  of  Spaiu,  sent  with  sti-ict 
orders  from  my  king  to  gibbet  and  behead  all  the 
Protestants  in  tliese  regions.  The  Frenclmian  who 
is  a  Catholic  1  will  spare ;  eveiy  heretic  shall  die." 
The  French  fleet  fled,  and,  though  pmsued,  escaped. 

Melendez  returned  to  the  harbor  of  St.  Augustine, 
went  on  shore,  and,  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  pro- 
claimed Pliilip  II.  king  of  all  North  America.  Ribaut, 
who  had  been  sent  out  to  take  command  of  the  Frenclt 
settlement,  determined  to  put  to  sea  and  attack  the 
Spaniards.  A  fiuioiis  tempest  arose  and  wrecked 
every  French  ship  on  tlie  Florida  coast.  Melendez, 
knowing  the  settlement  on  the  St.  John's  was  in  a  de- 
fenceless state,  led  his  troops  through  marshes  and 
forests  to  attack  it.  He  sm-prised  the  gaJTison,  and 
nearly  two  hundied  men,  women,  and  children  were 
killed.  A  few  escaped  into  the  woods.  Of  these,  a 
part  returned,  gave  themselves  up,  and  were  imme- 
diately massacred ;  the  otliers,  after  severe  sufferings, 
found  means  to  return  to  France. 

After  the  carnage  was  completed,  mass  was  said,  a 
cross  raised,  and  a  site  lor  a  church  selected  on  gi-omid 
still  moist  with  the  blood  of  a  peaceful  colony.  —  It  is 
possible  that  these  Spaniards  were  unconscious  of  the 
atrocity  of  their  actions.  It  is  possilile  that  they  be- 
lieved that  the  religion  of  Christ  justiticd  and  required 
such  enormities.  How  much  of  the  guilt  was  theirs, 
and  how  much  must  be  sittriluited  to  the  ignorance 
and  l)arbarism  of  the  age,  it  is  dithcult  to  decide. 

The  shij)wrecked  men  were  soon  cUscovered,  and, 
after  a  parley,  capitulated,  upon  receiving  what  they 
understood  to  be  a  j)romise  of  safety:  "If  they  would 
suiTender,  and  place  themselves  at  his  mercy,  he  would 
do  with  them  what  God  should  give  him  grace  to  do." 
Tliey  were  received  by  Melendez  in  divisions,  and 
transported,  in  boats,  across  a  river  that  separated  the 
paities.  In  these  divisions,  with  their  liands  tied,  they 
were  marched  to  St.  Augustine,  and,  as  they  approached 
the  Ibrt,  upon  a  signal  gi\'eu,  were  massacred.    A  lew 
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Catholics  were  spared.  The  whole  number  butchered 
was  said,  by  the  French,  to  be  nine  hundi-ed ;  by  the 
Spaniards,  not  so  many. 

Dominic  de  Gourges,  a  bold  soldier  of  Gascony, 
burning  with  the  thirst  of  revenge,  sold  his  property, 
obtained  contributions  from  his  friends,  and  equipping 
three  sliips,  embarked  for  Florida.  He  gained  posses- 
sion of  two  forts  near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John,  and 
a  larger  one  near  the  site  of  the  French  colony.  Not 
being  able  to  keep  possession  of  the  country,  and  re- 
venge being  his  only  object,  he  hanged  his  prisoners 
upon  trees,  and  returned  to  Europe. 

Soon  after  the  retm^n  of  De  Gourges,  a  ci\"il  war 
between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  broke  out  in 
France ;  and  Walter  Raleigh,  then  a  young  man,  but 
afterwards  distinguished  in  the  histoiy  of  England, 
abruptly  left  the  university  to  learn  the  art  of  war 
luider  the  veteran  Coligni.  He  must  have  imbibed 
fi-om  his  leader  and  his  companions  the  indignation 
excited  by  the  massacre  which  De  Gourges  had 
avenged,  and  gathered  from  them  some  knowledge 
of  Floiida.  It  is  known  that  he  became  acquainted 
Avith  the  painter  De  Morgues,  who  was  one  of  those 
tliat  escaped  from  the  massacre.  In  1578,  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Gilbert,  the  half  brother  of  Raleigh,  obtained, 
from  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  gi'ant  of  any  countiy  which  he 
might  discover  in  America,  and  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  it,  provided  a  plantation  should  be  established 
within  six  years.  He  collected  a  company  of  volun- 
teer adventurers,  equipped  a  fleet,  and  put  to  sea ;  but 
one  of  his  ships  was  lost,  and  misfortune  compelled 
the  remainder  to  return.  In  1583,  assisted  by  Raleigh, 
he  equipped  a  second  squadron,  and  sailed  for  America, 
On  arriving  before  St.  John,  m  Newfoundland,  he  found 
thiity-six  vessels  fishing  in  the  harbor,  which  shoAvs 
how  early  that  place  was  known  to  be  a  good  fishing 
station.  Sailing  south,  his  largest  ship  was  Avrecked 
oft"  Wiscasset,  and  one  hundred  men  lost  their  lives. 
He  then  determined  to  return  to  England,  and  perished 
on  the  voyage  home. 
VOL.   I.  2 
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In  1584,  Raleigh,  then  the  favorite  of  the  queen,  who 
had  conferred  on  liim  the  honor  of  knighthood,  ob- 
tained a  patent  similar  to  tliat  wliich  had  been  granted 
to  Sir  Hinnj)hrey.  The  next  year,  he  sent  two  ships, 
under  tlie  command  of  Captains  Aniidas  and  Barlow, 
to  explore  the  country.  In  July,  they  landed  on  an 
island  called  Wocokcn,  in  the  inlet  to  Pamlico  Sound, 
then  proceeded  to  the  Island  of  Roanoke,  at  the  mouth 
of  Albemarle  Soun<l,  in  North  Carolina,  aud  at  botli 
places  were  treated  with  great  respect  by  the  natives. 
Having  freighted  their  slii])s  witii  furs,  sassafras,  and 
cedar,  they  returned  to  England,  where  they  published 
marvellous  accounts  of  the  beauty  of  the  countn,,  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  the 
imiocence  of  the  natives.  The  queen  was  so  charmed 
with  the  description,  that,  as  a  memorial  that  the 
country  had  been  discovered  dm'ing  the  reign  of  a 
virgin  queen,  she  called  it  Virginia. 

The  next  j^ear,  Raleigh  sent  from  England  a  fleet  of 
seven  vessels,  connnanded  by  Sir  Richard  Grenville, 
and  canning  upwards  of  one  hunilred  persons,  destined 
to  begin  a  settlement.  They  were  left  under  Ralph 
Lane,  on  Roanoke  Island.  The  success  of  the  Span- 
iards in  finding  gold  in  South  Americii,  led  these  ad- 
venturers to  employ  their  time  in  a  fruitless  search 
for  it  here.  In  l.^Sti,  they  were  visited  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  who,  at  their  request,  conveyed  them  back  to 
England.  Lane  carrying  home  a  quantity  of  tobacco, 
the  Indian  custom  of  smoking  it  was  adopted  by  Ra- 
leigh, a  xuaii  of  gayety  and  tiishion,  and  introduced  at 
court. 

Soon  after  Drake  depaj'ted,  Grenville  again  arrived 
with  ])rovisions  for  the  settlement.  Finding  it  aban- 
doned, he  left  fifteen  men  to  keep  possession  of  the 
country.  In  1587,  three  other  ships  were  sent  to  the 
same  ])lace ;  but  the  men  who  had  been  left  could  not 
be  lound,  having  probably  been  murdered  by  the  sav- 
ages. On  board  these  ships  came  John  \Vhite,  who 
had  been  api)ointed  governor  of  the  colony,  eighty- 
mue  men,  and  seveuteeu  women.    Of  the  women,  one 
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was  Eleanor  Dare,  daughter  of  Wliite,  and  wife  of  one 
of  the  magistrates.  Soon  after  her  amval,  she  gave 
birth  to  a  female  child,  which  was  named  Virginia, 
ajid  was  the  first  child  born  in  the  United  States  of 
English  parents.  When  the  ships  were  ready  to  de- 
part for  England,  the  emigrants,  becoming  gloomy 
with  apprehensions,  besought  White  to  return  home, 
and  hasten  back  with  reenforcements  and  supplies. 
He  at  first  refused  to  desert  his  post,  but,  after  much 
importunity,  consented  and  embarked.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  in  England,  Raleigh  fitted  out  two  vessels,  in 
which  he  set  sail  for  America,  but  was  compelled  to 
return ;  and  all  England  being  then  frantic  with  con- 
sternation at  the  approach  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  the 
colony  at  Roanoke  was  forgotten.  And  when  the 
Armada  was  defeated,  Raleigh,  having  exhausted  his 
means,  was  unable  to  send  assistance.  Nearly  three 
years  elapsed  before  White  returned;  and  when  he 
arrived  at  Roanoke,  not  one  of  the  colonists  was  there. 
Whether  they  had  been  killed  or  captured  by  the 
Lidians,  or  had  voluntarily  sought  refuge  from  stai-va- 
tion  among  them,  ai'e  questions  whicli  the  imagina- 
tion has  been  tasked  to  decide,  but  tasked  in  vain.  It 
is  stated  that  Raleigh,  at  his  own  charge,  sent  five 
several  times  to  search  for  his  lost  colonists ;  but  all 
search  proved  fruitless. 

These  successive  misfortunes  withdrew,  for  several 
years,  the  attention  of  the  English  from  these  distant 
regions.  In  1(302,  Bartholomew  Gosnold  made  a  voy- 
age to  America.  Instead  of  taking  the  circuitous,  but 
usual  route,  by  the  West  India  Islands,  he  steered  di- 
rectly west  from  England,  shortening  the  voyage  at 
least  one  third,  and  arrived,  in  May,  on  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts.  He  discovered  a  headland,  and  taking 
a  great  quantity  of  codfish  near  it,  called  it  Cape  Cod. 
Proceeding  southwardly,  he  passed  Gay  Head,  entered 
Buzzard's  Bay,  and  upon  an  island  within  it  erected  a 
small  fort,  the  ruins  of  which  were  visible  so  late  as 
1797.  After  trading  a  while  with  the  Indians,  he  re- 
turned home. 
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The  I'eport  made  by  Gosnold  revived  the  spirit  of 
advcjiture.  In  1()03  and  1()05,  two  voyages  were  made 
in  the  same  direction,  and  Penobscot  Bay,  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  and  the  rivers  between  them,  were  discovered. 
The  accounts  given  by  the  last  navigators  confirmed 
the  report  of  Gosnold,  and  led  to  a  more  extensive 
scheme  of  colonization  than  had  yet  been  attempted. 

Of  this  scheme,  Mr.  Richard  Hakluyt  was  the  most 
active  promoter.  By  his  persuasion  an  association 
of  gentlemen,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  was 
formed  lor  the  purpose  of  sending  colonies  to  Ameri- 
ca. Upon  their  application  to  King  .Tames,  he,  by  let- 
ters i)atent,  dated  in  1606,  divided  the  country  of 
Virginia,  then  considered  as  extending  from  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  North  Carolina  to  the  noithcrn  boun- 
dary of  Maine,  into  two  districts,  and  constituted  two 
companies  for  planting  colonies  within  them. 

The  southern  district  he  granted  to  Sir  Thomas 
Gates  and  his  associates,  chieffy  resident  in  London, 
and  therefore  styled  the  London  Company.  This  dis- 
trict extended  northward  to  tlie  southern  boimdary  of 
Maiyland.  The  northern  district  he  granted  to  Thom- 
as Hanham  and  his  associates,  who  w'cre  styled  the 
Plymouth  Comi)any,  probably  because  the  j)riiicij)al 
members  resided  in  that  city.  Tliis  district  extended 
from  near  the  southern  boundary  of  New  York  to  the 
Bay  of  Passamaquoddy,  a  region  intervening  between 
the  two  districts,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fif^y 
miles  in  width.  The  two  districts  were  called  South 
and  North  Viririnia.  The  members  of  tiiese  companies 
were  principally  merchants:  their  objects  were  the 
extension  of  commerce  and  the  discovery  of  mines  of 
the  ])recious  metals,  which  were  supposed  to  abound 
in  North  as  well  as  South  America. 

For  the  supreme  government  of  the  colonies,  a 
grand  council  was  instituted,  the  mendiers  of  which 
were  to  reside  in  England,  and  to  be  appointed  by 
the  king.  The  subordinate  jurisdiction  was  conunitted 
to  a  council  in  each  colony,  the  members  of  which 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  grand  council  in  England, 
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and  to  be  governed  by  its  instructions.  To  the  em- 
igrants and  their  descendants  were  secured  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  rights  of  deuizeus  or  citizens,  in  the 
same  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent,  as  if  they  had 
remained  or  been  born  in  England. 

By  the  French,  many  more  voyages  than  have  been 
mentioned  were  made  to  the  coast  of  North  America. 
The  Banks  of  Newfoundland  were  more  frequently 
visited  by  the  hardy  fishermen  of  Brittany  and  Nor- 
mandy than  by  those  of  any  other  nation.  In  1534, 
James  Cartier  discovered  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and  in 
subsequent  voyages  ascended  it  to  Montreal,  and  built 
a  fort  at  Quebec.  In  1604,  Henry  IV.  of  France  grant- 
ed to  the  Siem-  de  Monts  all  the  country  between  the 
40th  and  the  46th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  or  between 
New  Jersey  and  Nova  Scotia.  By  virtue  of  this  grant, 
a  settlement  was  made  on  the  south-eastern  side  of 
the  Bay  of  Fmidy,  at  a  place  then,  by  the  Fi-ench, 
named  Port  Royal,  since,  by  the  English,  Annapolis. 

In  1608,  Samuel  Champlain,  sent  out  by  a  company 
of  merchants  at  Dieppe  and  St.  Malo,  founded  Quebec. 
The  next  year,  he,  with  two  other  Europeans,  joined  a 
party  of  savages  in  an  expedition  against  the  L-oquois, 
ascended  the  Sorel,  and  explored  the  lake  which  bears 
his  name.  The  settlements  in  Nova  Scotia,  then 
called  Acadie,  and  in  Canada,  continually  received 
additions  to  their  population  from  France  ;  the  French 
settlers  mingled  with  the  savages,  and  obtained  over 
them  an  influence  greater  than  those  of  any  other 
nation ;  and  always  when  war  existed  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  sometimes  when  it  did  not,  in- 
cursions were  made  from  those  settlements  and  the 
adjoining  wilderness  into  New  England  and  New  York. 
In  these  expeditions  the  homes  of  the  frontier  settlers 
were  often  burnt,  their  cattle  killed,  or  driven  away, 
axid  themselves,  their  wives  and  children  massacred. 
2* 
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CHAPTER  n. 
HISTORY     OF     VIRGINIA. 

During  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  Europe  wit- 
nessed a  revohition  in  the  manners,  opinions,  and 
pursuits  of  its  iiiliabitants,  greater  and  more  beneficial 
than  ever  occurred  in  the  same  period  of  time.  The 
earliest  and  most  efHcient  cause  of  this  revolution  was 
the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing.  How  ethcient 
this  cause  must  have  been,  may  be  imagined  by  re- 
flecting to  what  depth  of  ignorance  the  world  would 
soon  sink  were  that  discovery  entirely  and  irretrieva- 
bly lost  It  earned  light  to  the  dark  regions  of  tiie 
intellect,  excited  it  to  intense  activity,  and  nudtiplied 
rapidly  and  incessantly  the  number  of  those  who 
claimed  the  privilege  of  becoming  actors  on  the  theatre 
of  the  world.  The  Reformation  Ibllowed  as  a  neces- 
sary effect,  and  became  itself  a  cause  ])ropeliing,  with 
a  more  rapid  motion,  and  extending,  the  revolution 
which  had  begun.  The  mariner's  compass,  ^vhicll, 
although  discovered  about  the  year  ];W0,  was,  for  a 
long  time,  but  little  used,  olfered  to  iiistnifted  reason 
and  daring  enterprise  the  means  of  safely  and  sjieedily 
visiting  distant  regions,  and  revived  and  gave  energy 
to  the  spirit  of  commerce.  It  was  fortunate  for  this 
part  of  America  that,  when  the  Old  World  began  to 
poiu'  itself  vi]ion  tlie  New,  nuinkind  liad  advanced,  and 
was  advancing,  in  tiie  career  of  improvement,  and  tiiat 
our  shores  were  first  settled  by  emigrants  from  that 
country  in  whicii  imjirovement  had  been  greatest. 

The  members  of  the  London  Company  consisted 
pruicipally  of  mercliants ;  but  connected  with  them 
were  many  distinguished  noblemen  and  several  ele- 
gant scholars.  In  Decendier,  KiCKt,  they  desjiatched 
three  ships,  having  on  board  one  hundred  and  five 
emigrants,  destined  to  begin  a  settlement  in  ^onth  Vir- 
ginia.    Christopher  Newport  commanded  the  squad- 
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ron,  and  he  was  accompauied  by  Captain  Grosnold  and 
other  distinguished  individuals ;  some  aUured  by  cu- 
riosity, and  some  by  the  prospect  of  gain,  to  visit  a 
country  said  to  be  inhabited  by  a  new  race  of  beings, 
and  to  abound  in  silver  and  gold. 

A  sealed  box  was  delivered  to  Newport,  with  direc- 
tions that  it  should  not  be  opened  until  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  emigrants  had  landed  in  America. 
During  the  voyage,  violent  dissensions  arose  among 
the  principal  personages  on  boai"d  the  squadron.  Of 
most  of  them  John  Smith,  one  of  the  adventurers, 
incurred  the  distrust  and  hatred.  His  superior  talents, 
and  the  fame  he  had  acqim-ed  by  his  exploits  in  war, 
excited  then*  envy,  and  probably  caused  liim  to  claim 
for  himself  greater  deference  than  they  were  willing 
or  bound  to  yield. 

In  his  youth  he  was  a  merchant's  apprentice.  At 
the  age  of  lifteen,  he  quitted  his  master,  travelled  in 
Em-ope  and  Egypt,  and  enlisted  m  the  army  of  Aus- 
tria, then  at  war  with  the  Tm-ks.  As  a  reward  for  a 
successful  stratagem,  he  received  the  commission  of 
captain ;  and  afterwards,  in  three  personal  combats 
with  Turkish  champions,  he  was  victorious,  at  each 
time  killing  his  adversary.  Being  taken  prisoner  in  a 
subsequent  battle,  he  was  compelled  to  labor  as  a 
slave ;  he  killed  his  master,  escaped,  and,  after  again 
wandering  over  Em-ope,  returned  to  England,  be- 
came acquainted  with  Gosnold,  and  was  easily  per- 
suaded to  embark  in  an  expedition  to  a  country  he 
had  not  yet  visited,  in  search  of  new  scenes  and  new 
adventures.  While  yet  at  sea,  he  was  accused  of  an 
intention  to  murder  the  council,  usurp  tlie  government, 
and  make  himself  king  of  Virginia;  and  upon  this  ab- 
surd accusation  was  put  in  confinement. 

The  place  of  their  destination  was  the  disastrous 
position  at  Roanoke.  A  storm  fortunately  drove  them 
to  the  mouth  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  which  they  entered 
on  the  26th  of  April,  1607.  '  Discovermg  a  large 
and  beautiful  river,  they  gave  it  the  name  of  James 
River,  ascended  it,  and  on  its  banks  had  several  inter- 
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views  with  the  natives.  In  one  of  these  a  chief  came 
forward,  holdinjif  in  one  hand  his  how  and  arrows,  in 
the  other  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  demanded  the  cause 
of  tlieir  coming.  They  made  signs  of  peace,  and  were 
received  as  friends.  Paspiiia,  another  chief,  when  in- 
formed of  their  wish  to  settle  in  the  country,  oti'ered 
them  as  much  land  as  they  wanted,  and  sent  them  a 
deer  lor  their  entertainment 

On  the  13th  of  May,  they  deharked  at  a  place  which 
they  called  Jamestown.  On  opening  the  sealed  box, 
it  was  fomid  to  contain  the  names  of  the  council  and 
instructions  for  their  guidance.  In  the  list  were  the 
names  of  Gosnold,  Smith,  Wingtield,  and  Newport. 
Wingfield  was  elected  president,  and  a  vote  was 
passed  excluding  Smith  from  his  seat  at  the  board. 
He  was,  however,  released  from  continement. 

The  whole  country  was  tlien  a  wilderness,  in  which 
a  few  Indians  roamed  in  j)ursuit  of  their  enemies,  or 
of  wild  beasts  for  food,  in  color  tliey  were  darker 
than  the  European,  but  not  so  black  as  the  negro. 
They  j)ossessed  ail  the  vices  and  virtues  of  the  savage 
state ;  were  cunning  in  stratagem,  ferocious  in  battle, 
cruel  to  their  conquered  enemies,  kind  and  hospitable 
to  their  Iriends.  They  had  no  written  language;  they 
were  iuiac()uainted  with  the  use  of  iron  and  the  other 
metals;  their  weaj)ons  of  war  were  a  bow  and  arrows, 
a  stone  hatcliet,  which  they  called  a  tomahawk,  and  a 
club.  They  lived  principally  by  himting,  but  some- 
times cultivated  small  patches  of  Jndian  corn. 

AVHiile  the  juen  were  busy  in  felling  timber,  and 
providing  freight  for  the  shij)s,  Newport,  Smith,  and 
twenty  others  ascended  .lames  River,  and  visited  tiie 
Indian  chieftain  Powhatan,  at  his  principal  seat,  just 
below  the  present  site  of  Richmond.  The  savages 
murmured  at  this  intrusion  of  strangers:  but  Powlia- 
tan  restiaiued  and  sootiied  them.  Ai)out  the  middle 
of  June,  the  .-jhips  returned  to  England,  leaving  the 
emigrants  to  contend  with  liidiculties  greater  than 
tliey  had  foreseen.  They  were  weak  in  numbers, 
without  habits  of  industry,  and  surrounded  by  distrust- 
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ing  neighbors.  The  summer  heats  were  intolerable, 
and  the  moisture  of  the  climate  generated  disease. 
At  one  tune,  nearly  all  were  sick.  Provisions  were 
scanty ;  much  of  what  they  had  brought  with  them 
was  damaged ;  and  it  was  too  late  to  sow  or  plant. 
Before  autumn,  fifty  perished,  and  among  them  Gos- 
iiold,  the  pi'ojector  of  the  settlement. 

These  dreadful  distresses  led  them  to  reflect  upon 
their  situation  and  conduct.  Having  become  sensible 
of  their  injustice  to  Smith,  they  had,  at  his  request, 
gi-auted  lum  a  trial,  which  resulted  in  an  honorable 
acquittal.  His  personal  talents  and  activity  now  en- 
forced, in  adversity,  the  same  regard  and  deference 
which,  in  prosperous  times,  are  yielded  only  to  official 
station.  By  his  advice,  a  fort  was  erected  to  protect 
thejn  from  the  attax;ks  of  the  Indians.  To  procure 
provisions  and  explore  the  country,  he  made  frequent 
and  distant  excm-sions  into  the  wilderness.  In  one  of 
tliese,  he  seized  an  Indian  idol  made  of  skins  stuffed 
with  moss,  for  the  redemption  of  which  as  much  corn 
was  brought  him  as  he  required.  Sometimes  he  pro- 
cured supplies  by  caresses,  sometimes  by  purchase, 
and  when  these  means  failed  of  success,  he  scrupled 
not  to  resort  to  stratagem  and  violence. 

At  this  period,  the  South  Sea,  now  called  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  had  been  discovered;  and  the  colonists 
were  instructed  to  seek  a  commmiication  with  it  by 
ascending  some  sti-eam  which  flowed  from  the  north- 
west. This  instruction  must  have  been  given  on  the 
presumption  that  no  great  distance  intervened  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  The  Chickahominy 
flowed  fi-om  the  north-west ;  and  Smith,  to  fulfil  those 
instructions,  ascended  it  as  far  as  it  was  navigable 
with  boats,  and  then  proceeded  on  foot.  He  was  sur- 
prised by  Indians,  two  of  his  men  killed,  and  himself 
made  prisoner.  His  exulting  captoi-s  conducted  him 
in  triumph  tln-ough  several  towns,  to  their  king,  Pow- 
hatan. At  the  end  of  six  weeks,  their  chiefs  assem- 
bled to  deliberate  on  his  fate.    They  decided  that  lie 
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should  die.  He  was  led  fortli  to  execution ;  his  head 
was  placed  upon  a  stone,  and  an  Indian  stood  near 
with  a  club,  the  instrument  of  death.  At  this  instant, 
Pocahontas,  the  young  and  favorite  daughter  of  the 
iiing,  appeared,  and  rushing  between  the  executioner 
and  tlie  prisoner,  folded  his  head  in  her  arms,  and  en- 
treated her  lather  to  spare  his  life.  Powhatan  relent- 
ed, directed  iSmith  to  be  conducted  to  his  wigwam,  or 
hut,  and  soon  afterwards  sent  him,  escorted  by  twelve 
guides,  to  Jamestown. 

On  his  arrival  there,  he  found  the  number  of  settlers 
reduced  to  thirty-eight ;  and  most  of  these  had  deter- 
iriined  to  abandon  the  country.  By  persuasions  and 
threats,  he  induced  a  majority  to  relinquish  their  de- 
sign. The  remainder,  more  resolute,  went  on  board  a 
small  vessel  in  the  river.  Against  these  he  instantly 
directed  the  giuis  of  the  fort,  when,  to  avoid  the  dan- 
ger of  being  sunk,  they  hastened  back  to  their  com- 
panions. 

Sustaining  now  a  high  reputation  among  the  Indians, 
he  obtained  from  them  occasional  supplies  of  yiro- 
visions,  which  preserved  the  colony  from  famine.  The 
Princess  Pocahontas,  also,  rememltering  him  wliose  life 
she  had  saved,  frequently  st^nt  him  sucli  articles  as 
were  most  needed.  The  settlers  were  thus  enabled  to 
subsist  until  Captain  Newport,  who  had  returned  to 
England,  agiiin  arrived  at  .Jamestown,  with  a  (juantity 
of  jjrovisions,  and  one  hundrrd  anil  twenty  persons, 
who  came  to  reside  in  tlie  colony. 

All  danger  being  in  appearance  over,  the  emigrants 
no  longer  submitted  to  the  autiiority  nor  listened  to  the 
advice  of  Smith.  Disorder  and  confusion  followed; 
and  about  this  time,  that  raging  i)assion  lor  goltl,  wljich 
first  impelled  Euro|)eans  to  resort  to  this  country,  was 
again  excited.  h\  a  stream  north  of  Jamestown,  a 
glittering  earth  was  discovered,  which  was  suj)posed  to 
be  gold  ilust,  "  Innnediately,"  says  Stith,  in  his  History, 
"there  was  no  thought,  no  discourse,  no  hope,  and  no 
work,  but  to  dig  gold,  wash  gold,  refine  gold,  and  load 
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gold."  And  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of 
Smith,  a  ship  was  freighted  with  this  worthless  com- 
modity and  sent  to  England. 

Disgusted  at  the  follies  which  he  had  vainly  opposed, 
and  unwilling  to  be  idle,  Smith  set  out  upon  an  expe- 
dition to  explore  the  coasts  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  After 
an  absence  of  seven  weeks,  in  which  he  examined  all 
the  mlets  and  rivers  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock, lie  returned  to  Jamestown  to  procin-e  a  sup- 
ply of  provisions.  He  found  the  people  discontented 
and  tiu-bulent.  Believing  that  the  president  had  squan- 
dered the  public  property,  they  deposed  him,  and  having 
in  vain  urged  Smith  to  accept  the  office,  they  elected 
his  friend,  Mr.  Scrivener,  vice-president. 
■  Remaining  but  three  days  at  Jamestown,  he  again 
departed  to  complete  his  undertakmg.  He  visited  all 
the  countries  on  both  shores ;  he  ascended  the  Poto- 
mac, and  passed  Mount  Vernon,  and  the  site  of  Wash- 
ington city ;  he  traded  with  some  tribes,  fought  with 
others,  and  left  among  all  the  highest  admnation  of 
his  own  character  and  of  that  of  his  nation.  In  both 
voyages  he  sailed  nearly  three  thousand  miles.  He 
published  an  account  of  the  tribes  he  visited,  and  of 
the  territory  he  explored,  and  constructed  a  map  of  the 
country,  upon  which  all  subsequent  delineations  and 
descriptions  have  been  formed. 

Upon  his  return,  he  was  chosen  president,  and  con- 
sented to  accept  the  office.  Under  his  athninistration 
habits  of  industry  and  subordination  were  formed,  and 
peace  and  plenty  smiled  upon  the  colony.  Again,  in 
1608,  Newport  arrived  at  Jamestown,  and  brought 
with  him  seventy  emigrants,  among  whom  were  two 
females,  Mrs.  Forrest,  and  Ann  Burras,  her  maid. 
Soon  after,  the  latter  was  married  to  John  Laydon ; 
and  this,  it  is  said,  was  the  first  marriage  of  Europeans 
celebrated  in  Virginia. 

The  attention  of  the  English  nation,  and  especially 
of  many  of  its  eminent  men,  had  been  attracted  to  the 
colony,  and  they  felt  a  lively  sorrow  for  its  misfortunes. 
Many  more  of  the  gentiy  and  nobility,  anxious  for  its 
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success,  became  meinlicrs  of  the  coinpaHV ;  and  in 
KJOU,  at  the  request  of  the  corporatiou,  a  new  chaiter 
was  granted.  Tliis  gave  to  the  stockliolders  them- 
selves, instead  of  the  kinjr,  tiie  power  to  clioose  the 
grand  council  in  Enghind.  This  council  were  em- 
powered to  appoint  a  governor  and  other  necessary 
officers,  and  to  make  laws  for  the  government  of  the 
colony,  not  contraiy  to  the  laws  of  England.  The 
colonists  were  declaimed  to  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
of  natural  subjects.  And  to  the  corporation  was 
granted  the  al)solute  property  of  all  the  land  on  the 
coast,  two  hundred  miles  north,  and  the  same  distance 
south,  of  Pouit  Comfort,  and  "  up  into  the  land, 
throughout,  from  sea  to  sea,  west  and  north-west." 

The  grand  council  appointed  Lord  Delaware  gov- 
ernor, and  despatched  to  Virginia  nine  ships,  carrying 
five  hundred  emigrants,  under  the  command  of  New- 
port, who,  with  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  Sir  George 
Somers,  was  commissioned  to  administer  the  affiiirs 
of  the  colony  until  the  arrival  of  Lord  Delaware.  The 
vessel  carrying  the  three  commissioners  was  stranded 
on  the  rocks  of  the  Bermudas ;  another  was  sunk ;  and 
seven  only  arrived  in  Vbginia. 

A  great  ])art  of  those  who  came  in  these  vessels 
"were  unruly  sparks,  packed  off  by  their  friends  to 
escajjc  worse  destinies  at  home.  Many  were  poor 
gentlemen,  broken  tradesmen,  rakes,  and  libertines, 
footmen,  and  such  others  as  were  nuirh  titter  to  spoil 
and  ruin  a  comnionwoaltli  tliaii  to  lu^lp  to  raises  or 
maintain  one."  They  brought  information  that  the  old 
charter  was  alirogated  ;  and  as  no  one  in  the  settlement 
had  authority  from  the  new  corporation,  they  assumed 
the  j)ower  of  disposing  of  tiie  government,  conferring 
it  sometimes  on  one  ;uul  snniotimes  on  anotiier. 

This  state  of  confusion  had  not  continued  long,  when 
Smith,  with  the  decision  that  belongs  to  vigorous 
mhids,  determined  that  his  o\\ii  authority  was  not 
legally  revoked  until  the  arrival  of  the  new  conunis- 
sion,  and  resumed,  with  a  strong  hand,  the  reins  of 
government,    lie  boldly  imprisoned  the  leaders  of  the 
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seditiou,  and  restoi-ed  for  a  time  regidarity  and  obe- 
dience. 

The  Indians,  jealous  of  the  increasing  power  of  the 
strangers  wlio  had  invaded  their  country,  concerted  a 
j)lot  to  destroy  them.  Pocahontas,  the  constant  friend 
of  Virginia,  hastened,  in  a  dark  and  dreary  night,  to 
Jamestown,  and  intbrmed  Smith  of  liis  danger.  Meas- 
ures of  precaution  were  instantly  taken.  The  Lidians, 
perceiving  that  their  design  was  discovered,  again 
brought  pi-esents  of  peace  to  the  English. 

Soon  alter,  Smith,  having  received  by  accident  a 
severe  wound,  retumed  to  England  to  procure  the  aid 
of  a  surgeon.  Disastrous  consequences  followed.  The 
Indians,  learning  that  the  man  whom  they  dreaded 
most  had  left  the  colony,  attacked  it  with  united  forces- 
A  dreadful  famine  ensued.  To  such  extremity  were 
the  settlers  reduced,  that  they  devoured  the  skins  of 
the  horses,  the  bodies  of  tiie  Indians  whom  they  had 
killed,  and  at  last  those  of  their  own  comjianions,  who 
had  sunk  under  accumulated  miseries.  These  tre- 
mendous sufferings  were  recollected  long  afterwards 
with  horror,  and  the  period  was  remembered  and  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  the  "starving  time." 

In  six  months,  the  colony,  from  live  hundred  per- 
sons, was  reduced  to  sixty ;  and  these  were  exceed- 
ingly feeble  and  dejected.  In  this  situation  they  were 
visited  by  those  who  were  shipwrecked  at  Bermudas. 
All  immediately  determined  to  return  to  England. 
For  this  purpose  the  remnant  of  the  colony  embarked 
on  board  the  ships  just  arrived,  and  sailed  doAvn  the 
river.  Fortunately  they  were  met  by  Lord  Delaware, 
who,  having  brought  with  him  a  supply  of  provisions, 
persuaded  them  to  return  to  Jamestown. 

All  were  impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  dis- 
pensations of  Providence,  in  which  grievous  suffer- 
ings had  been  tempered  by  saving  mercies.  After  the 
solemn  exercises  of  religion.  Lord  Delaware  caused  his 
commission  to  be  read.  Faction  was  hushed  by  the 
lenity  of  his  administration  and  the  dignity  of  his  vir- 
tues.   The  colonists,  who,  it  must  be  remembei'ed, 
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were  but  sei-vants  of  the  company,  perfoi-med  tlieir 
tasks  witli  alacrity.  In  tlie  morning,  they  assembled 
in  the  little  church,  which  was  kept  neatly  trinuned 
with  the  wild  flowers  of  the  country;  next,  they  re- 
turlTed  to  their  houses  to  receive  their  allowance  of 
food.  The  ajipointed  horns  of  labor  were  from  six  in 
the  morning  till  ten,  and  from  two  in  the  afternoon 
until  four.  Affluence  began  to  return,  and  the  Indians 
were  again  taught  to  respect  and  fear  the  English. 

But  the  liealth  of  Lord  Delaware  tailing,  he  returned 
to  England,  and  was  soon  after  succeeded  by  Sir 
Thomas  Dale.  The  colony  at  this  time  consisted  of 
about  two  hundred  men.  The  new  governor,  on  the 
recurrence  of  disorderly  conduct,  proclaimed  martial 
law,  which  was  rigidly  enforced.  He  WTOte  home  for 
new  recruits.  "Let  me,"  said  he,  "commend  mito 
your  carefulness  the  pursuit  of  this  business.  Take 
four  of  the  best  kingdoms  in  Christendom,  and  put 
them  all  together,  they  may  no  way  comj)are  with  tliis 
countrj',  either  for  connnodities  or  goodness  of  soil." 
Sir  Thomas  Gates  was  sent  over  with  six  ships,  three 
hundred  emigrants,  and  one  hundred  cattle ;  and  he 
was  also  appointed  to  succeed  Governor  Dale. 

In  the  same  year,  (KJl'^,)  a  new  charter  was  granted, 
by  which  it  was  ordained  that  (juarterly  general 
courts,  or  meetings  of  all  the  stockholders,  slioukl  be 
lield  in  London,  in  which  all  affairs  of  importance 
should  be  doterminod,  and  weekly  meetings  for  the 
transaction  of  conmion  business.  A  license  to  draw 
lotteries  was  also  granted ;  and  from  this  source  twenty- 
nine  thousand  pounds  were  received  into  the  treasury 
of  the  company. 

In  1()12,  Cai)tain  Argal,  having  learned,  while  on  a 
trading  voyage  to  the  iV)n)mac,  that  Pocahontas  was  in 
the  neighborhood,  visited  and  j)ersuaded  her  to  go  on 
board  his  vessel.  He  treated  her  respectfidly,  but  de- 
tained and  carried  lier  to  Jamestown.  He  |)resumed 
that  the  possession  of  Pocahontas  would  give  the  Eng- 
lish an  ascendency  over  Powhatan,  \\iiu  was  known 
to  feel  a  strong  attachment  to  his  daughter.     In  this, 
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however,  he  was  disappointed.  Powhatan,  noble  by 
natui-e,  felt  indignant  at  this  instance  of  treachery  in 
the  Enghsh.  He  offered  a  ransom  for  his  daughter, 
but  refused  to  consent  to  any  terms  of  peace  until  she 
was  restored. 

During  her  stay  at  Jamestown,  her  beauty,  her  art- 
less simplicity,  and  those  graces  of  manner  which  ever 
accompany  dignity  of  mind  and  innocence  of  heart, 
won  the  atfections  of  Mr.  Rolfe,  a  young  and  resi)ect- 
able  planter.  He  succeeded  in  producing  a  reciprocal 
attachment.  ,  They  were  married  with  the  consent  of 
Powhatan.  Tlie  consequence  of  this  marriage  was 
peace  with  her  father,  and  with  all  the  tribes  who  stood 
in  awe  of  his  power. 

Rolfe  and  his  princess  made  a  voyage  to  England, 
where  she  was  received  by  the  king  and  queen  with 
the  attention  due  to  her  rank.  For  her  virtues,  and 
her  disinterested  services,  she  was  imiversally  beloved 
and  respected.  She  died  when  about  to  return  to 
America,  leaving  one  son,  fi-om  whom  are  descended 
some  of  the  most  respectable  families  in  Virginia. 

In  1613,  Captain  Argal  was  sent,  with  a  naval  force, 
to  drive  tlie  French  from  the  settlements  they  had 
begun  in  Acadie,  which  were  considered  to  be  within 
the  limits  of  North  Virginia.  He  accomplished  the 
object  of  the  expedition,  and,  when  returning,  visited 
a  Dutch  trading  establishment  on  Hudson's  River,  which 
was  also  within  the  same  limits.  The  governor,  too 
feeble  to  resist,  acknowledged  himself  subject  to  the 
king  of  England. 

The  king,  in  his  instructions  given  at  the  time  of 
the  fii-st  emigration  to  Jamestown,  directed  that  all  the 
land  should  be  owned  in  common,  and  that  the  pro- 
duce of  the  labor  of  all  should  be  deposited  in  the 
public  stores.  In  such  circumstances  no  one  would 
labor  with  the  same  steadiness  and  animation  as  if  he, 
and  he  alone,  was  to  possess  and  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his 
industry.  A  different  regulation  was  now  adopted. 
To  each  inhabitant  three  acres  of  land  were  assigned 
in  full  property,  and  he  was  permitted  to  employ,  in 
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the  cultivation  of  it,  a  certain  portion  of  his  time.  The 
effects  of  this  alteration  were  innnediately  visible,  and 
demonstrated  so  clearly  its  wisdom,  that,  soon  alter, 
anotlier  assignment  of  lifty  acres  was  made ;  and  the 
plan  of  working  in  a  common  field,  to  fill  the  public 
stores,  was  entirely  aliandoned. 

Since  the  year  1611,  the  colony  had  been  governed 
by  martial  law,  wliicli  was  administered  by  Deputy- 
Governor  Argal  with  so  much  rigor  as  to  excite  uni- 
versal discontent.  The  council  in  England,  listenuig 
to  the  complaints  of  the  Virginians,  appointed  Mr. 
Yeardly  governor,  and  instructed  him  to  inquire  into 
and  redress  their  wrongs.  He  arrived  in  Ajiril,  1G19, 
and  innnediately,  to  tlie  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants, 
called  a  general  asseuibly  of  the  colony.  It  met  at 
Jamestown,  on  the  19th  of  June,  and  was  composed 
of  delegates  from  the  boroughs,  then  amounting  to 
seven.  They,  the  governor,  and  the  council,  sat  and 
deliberated  in  the  same  a])artment,  and  acted  as  one 
body.  The  laws  they  enacted  could  not  be  of  force 
until  ratified  by  the  company  in  England ;  but  this 
participation  in  the  legislative  power  gratiiied  the  col- 
onists ;  they  forgot  their  griefs,  and  ceased  to  com- 
plain. Two  years  afterwards,  the  company  passed  an 
ordinance  establishing  a  written  constitution  for  the 
colony.  It  providiid  that  the  governor  and  a  jierma- 
nent  council  should  be  appointed  by  tiie  corporation; 
that  a  general  asseml)ly  should  Uv  convened  yearly,  to 
consist  of  the  council  and  two  delegates  fiom  each  of 
the  boroughs  or  plantations.  No  law  was  to  be  valid 
unless  approved  l)y  the  governor  and  ratified  by  the 
company.  With  great  liberality  it  was  also  conceded 
that  no  regulations  of  the  company  siiould  bind  the 
colonists  unless  ratified  by  the  general  assembly. 

Emigi-ants  contiinied  to  arrive  frequently  from 
England,  but  nearly  all  were  men,  who  came  for  the 
])urpose  of  obtaining  wealth,  and  intended  eventu- 
ally to  return.  With  such  views,  tliey  were  evidently 
less  useful  to  the  colony  than  if  they  should  be  in- 
duced to  reg8U"d  it  as  tlieir  home,  and  as  the  abode 
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of  their  posterity.  To  produce  this  desirable  attach- 
ment to  the  country,  ninety  girls  of  spotless  char- 
acter were  sent  over,  at  the  expense  of  the  company, 
in  the  year  1620,  and  sixty  more  in  the  subsequent 
year.  The  company  required  that,  when  married  to 
planters  not  in  the  service  of  the  corporation,  the 
husbands  should  pay  the  expense  of  transportation, 
which  was  first  established  at  one  hmidred,  and  after- 
wards at  one  hundred  and  fifty,  pounds  of  tobacco, 
then  selling  at  three  shillings  the  pound ;  and  it  was 
ordained  that  debts  contracted  for  wives  should  l)e  paid 
in  preference  to  all  others. 

About  the  same  time,  another  measure  of  a  different 
character  was  adopted.  The  company  were  ordered 
by  the  king  to  transport  to  Virginia  one  hundred  idle 
and  dissolute  persons  then  in  custody  for  then  offences. 
They  were  distributed  through  the  colonies,  and  em- 
ployed as  laborers.  Being  removed  from  the  tempta- 
tions which  surrounded  them  in  England,  and  furnished 
with  constant  employment,  they  abandoned  their  vi- 
cious com-ses,  and  many  became  useful  and  respectable 
citizens.  Afterwards,  banishment  to  the  plantations 
was  not  an  uncommon  punishment  for  minor  offences. 

As  the  company  deti-ayed  all  the  expenses  of  settling 
the  colony,  they  reserved  the  exclusive  right  of  carry- 
ing on  its  commerce.  In  1620,  they  relinquished  this 
monopoly.  The  fi-ee  competition  produced  by  this 
change  was  advantageous  to  the  colony ;  but  in  the 
absence  of  restriction,  a  traffic  was  introduced  dis- 
graceful to  civilization,  and  now  afflicting  the  soul 
with  the  constant  fear  of  the  terrible  visitations  of  re- 
tributive justice.  A  Dutch  vessel  brought  into  James 
River  twenty  Africans,  who  were  unmediately  pur- 
chased as  slaves. 

It  is  a  fact,  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  recorded, 
that  the  fu-st  attempt  to  cultivate  cotton,  now  the  prin- 
cipal article  of  export  from  the  republic,  was  made  in 
the  year  1621.  The  seeds  were  planted  as  an  experi- 
ment, and  their  "  plentiful  coming  up  "  was  a  subject 
of  interest  both  in  America  and  in  England. 
3* 
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The  colony  was  now  in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity. 
Its  numbers  had  greatly  increased,  and  its  settlements 
were  Avidely  extended.  At  peace  witli  tlie  Indians,  it 
reposed  ui  i)ertect  security,  and  enjoyed  %vitliOut  alloy 
all  the  hap}jiness  whicli  its  Ibrtunate  situation  and 
favorable  j)ro.spects  afibrded.  It  was  doomed  to  ex- 
perience a  reverse  of  fortune,  sudden,  distressing,  and 
terrible. 

Powhatan,  t)ie  friend  of  the  English,  was  dead. 
Opecancanough,  a  cliiel"  endowed  vvitii  all  those  qual- 
ities which  give  rank  and  rejiutation  to  au  Indian 
warrior,  had  succeeded  him  in  his  influence  and 
power,  but  he  was  the  secret  and  implacable  enemy 
of  the  whites.  IJy  his  art  and  eloquence,  he  united 
all  the  neighboring  tribes  in  the  horrible  design  of 
destroying  every  man,  woman,  and  child  m  the  Eng» 
lish  settlements. 

The  plan  was  conceited  and  matured  with  all  the 
secrecy  and  dissimulation  which  characterize  the  sav- 
ages. While  int(>nt  on  their  plot,  they  visited  the 
settlements,  lodged  in  the  houses,  bought  arms  of  the 
Englisli,  and  e\en  borrowed  tlieir  boats  to  enable  them 
to  accomplish  their  barbarous  j)urjiose.  On  tlie  even- 
ing belbre  the  fatal  day,  they  brought  them  j)rcsents 
of  game,  and  the  next  morning  came  fi-ecly  among 
them,  l)ehaving  as  usual.  Suddenly,  precisely  at  mid- 
day, tlie  blow  ti'll,  at  the  same  instant,  u])ou  the  un- 
suspecting settlers;  and  three  hundreil  and  forty-seven 
jnen,  women,  and  children  were  victims  to  savage 
treachery  and  cruelty. 

The  massacre  would  have  been  more  extensive  had 
not  a  domesticated  Indian,  residing  in  one  of  the  vil- 
lages, revealed  the  ])lot  to  his  master,  whom  he  had 
been  solicited  to  murder.  Information  was  instantly 
given  to  some  of  the  nearest  settlements,  and  just  in 
time  to  save  them  from  the  calamity  which  fell  uj)OU 
the  others. 

The  horrid  spectacle  l)cforc  them  roused  the  EnglisJi 
from  repose  to  vengeance.  A  vindictive  and  exter- 
minating war  succeeded.    The  whites  were  victorious, 
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desti'oying  many  of  tlieir  enemies,  and  obliging  the 
I'emaiuder  to  retire  fiir  into  the  wilderness.  But  their 
own  number  melted  away  before  the  miseries  of  war; 
their  settlements  were  reduced  from  eighty  to  eight, 
and  famine  again  visited  them  with  its  afflicting 
scourge.  In  1G24,  out  of  nine  thousand  persons,  who 
had  been  sent  from  England,  but  eighteen  huncU-ed 
existed  in  the  colony. 

These  continual  misfortunes  furnished  to  King 
James  a  pretext  tor  interfering  in  the  concerns  of  the 
company.  It  contained  many  men  of  rank  and  talents, 
some  belonging  to  the  court  and  some  to  the  countiy 
party ;  and  they  were  accustomed,  in  then-  meetings, 
to  discuss  the  measures  of  the  crown  with  all  the 
freedom  of  a  popular  body.  Several  attempts  which 
he  had  made  to  control  the  decisions  of  the  company 
had  been  defeated.  He  now  gave  them  notice  that, 
unless  they  should  surrender  their  charter,  a  suit 
would  be  instituted  to  dissolve  the  corporation.  They 
refused  to  surrender  it ;  a  suit  was  instituted ;  and 
the  court  of  King's  Bench,  in  1624,  dissolved  the  cor- 
poration, and  all  its  powers  were  revested  in  the 
crown. 

The  king  thereupon  issued  a  special  commission 
appointing  a  governor  and  twelve  councillors,  to  whom 
the  entu-e  direction  of  the  colony  was  committed. 
He  began  to  prepare  a  legislative  code  for  the  colony, 
but  died  before  he  had  completed  it.  His  successor, 
Charles  I.,  appointed  Sir  George  Yeardly  governor,  to 
whom,  and  to  his  council,  he  committed  the  whole 
legislative  and  executive  power,  and  insti-ucted  them 
to  conform  exactly  to  such  orders  as  should  be  re- 
ceived from  him.  They  were  empoAvered  to  seize 
the  property  of  the  late  company,  and  apply  it  to  the 

[)ublic  use  ;  and  to  transport  accused  colonists  to  Eng- 
and,  to  be  punished  there  for  crimes  committed  in 
Virginia.  The  king  also  exacted  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade  in  tobacco,  —  almost  the  only  article  of  export 
Irom  the  colony,  —  and  appointed  agents  to  whose 
management  it  was  entu-ely  intrusted. 
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Under  such  arl)itrary  regulations  the  people  lived 
and  suffered  until  the  year  1(>36.  Sn-  John  Han^ey 
then  held  the  othce  of  governor.  He  was  haughty, 
rapacious,  unfeeling,  and  fitted,  by  his  disposition,  to 
exercise  power  in  the  spirit  of  his  instructions.  The 
council  "  thrust  him  out  of  his  office,"  and  appointed 
Captain  John  West  to  officiate  until  the  king's  pleas- 
ure should  be  knowii.  And  they  sent  to  England  two 
deputies  to  represent  to  the  kuig  the  grievances  of 
the  colony  and  tlie  governor's  misconduct.  Haney 
consented  to  go,  also,  and  there  meet  his  accusers. 

The  king,  indignant  that  his  officer  should  be  thus 
treated  by  his  colonial  subjects,  received  tlie  deputies 
sternly,  and  sent  back  the  governor  invested  with  all 
his  former  powers.  He  was,  however,  superseded,  in 
1639,  by  the  appointment  of  Sir  Francis  Wyatt ;  and 
in  1641,  Sir  William  Berkeley  was  appointed  governor. 
He  was  respectable  for  his  rank  and  abilities,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  his  integrity'  and  the  mildness  of  his 
temper.  At  this  time,  dissension  existed  between  the 
king  and  parliament ;  and  soon  after  the  civil  wai*  be- 
gan, which,  continuing  several  years,  ended  in  the 
execution  of  the  king,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
connnonwealth,  with  Cromwell  for  Protector  of  its 
liberties.  During  this  war,  many  Cavaliers,  as  the  ad- 
herents of  the  king  were  called,  sought  refuge  from 
danger  in  Virginia,  or  repaired  thither  after  being 
ruined  by  misfortunes  and  casualties  insejianible  from 
civil  commotions.  Nearly  the  wliole  population  en- 
tertained the  same  rcliirious  opinions  as  tiiemselves, 
and  they  found  in  Berkeley  a  man  of  courtly  mannere 
and  congenial  political  sentiments;  and  so  popular 
was  he  with  all  tlie  peo|)le,  and  so  judicious  and  cor- 
rect was  iiis  administration  of  public  affairs,  that  the 
colonists,  through  all  the  troul>les  in  I'ngland,  adhered 
to  the  royal  cause,  and  continued  faithful  even  after 
the  king  was  dethroned,  and  his  son  driven  into  exile. 

Virginia  was  not  free  tiom  tlie  intolerant  spirit  of 
the  age.  In  1643,  it  was  si)ecially  ordered  that  no 
minister  should  preach  or  teach,  publicly  or  privately, 
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except  in  conformity  to  tlie  constitutions  of  the  Church 
of  Enghind,  and  non-conformists  were  banished  from 
the  colony.  Certain  ministers  of  Boston,  ha\ing  come 
by  invitation  to  Vh-ginia,  to  preach  to  Puritan  congre- 
gations there,  were  silenced  by  those  in  authority,  and 
compelled  to  leave  the  country. 

In  1649,  Charles  the  First  was  beheaded,  and  the 
house  of  lords  suppressed.  The  house  of  commons, 
now  exercising  the  supreme  power  in  England,  was 
not  disposed  to  permit  its  authority  to  be  questioned 
in  Virginia.  In  1652,  a  fleet,  under  Sir  George  Ayscue, 
was  sent  to  reduce  it  to  obedience.  Berkeley  collect- 
ed a  force  to  resist  this  fleet ;  but  foreseeing  that  re- 
sistance would  be  unavailing,  he  agreed  to  capitulate, 
and  obtained  the  most  favorable  terms  for  himself  and 
the  colony.  Retiring  from  all  public  affairs,  he  lived 
beloved  and  respected  by  the  people.  Richard  Ben- 
nett, who,  under  the  administration  of  Berkelej',  had 
been  compelled  to  leave  Virginia,  and  who  had  now 
returned  m  the  fleet,  was  chosen  governor  by  the  as- 
sembly. 

So  iong  as  the  house  of  commons  and  the  Protector 
retained  the  control  over  England,  Virginia  appears 
to  have  been  ruled  by  governors  professing  the  same 
political  principles ;  yet  no  pubhc  demonstration  was 
made  of  attachment  to  Cromwell.  Churchmen  and 
Cavaliers,  unwilling  to  remain  where  their  adversaries 
in  religion  as  well  as  politics  reigned  triumphant,  con- 
tinued to  flock  to  the  colony.  Virginia  was,  therefore, 
less  favored  by  the  paramount  government  than  New 
England,  whose  inliabitants,  like  the  predominant 
party  in  Great  Britain,  were  republicans  in  politics 
and  Puritans  in  religion.  At  length  the  sudden  death 
of  Governor  Matthews,  in  March,  1660,  afforded  the 
adherents  of  the  royal  cause  a  favorable  opportunity, 
which  they  gladly  seized,  to  invite  Berkeley  to  resume 
the  avuhority  of  governor.  He  was  elected  by  the 
assembly,  accepted  the  office,  and  Charles  11.,  who  was 
restored  and  proclauned  king  a  few  months  after- 
wards, immediately  sent    him  a  royal  commission. 
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He  was  instructed  to  summon  an  assembly,  and  to 
give  assurance  of  the  king's  intention  to  grant  pardon 
to  all  who  were  not  attainted  by  parliament,  pi-ovided 
all  acts  passed  during  tlie  rebellion,  derogating  from 
the  obedience  due  to  the  king,  should  be  repealed. 

Tiie  assembly,  when  met,  proceeded  to  revise  the 
laws,  assigning,  as  a  motive,  then-  wish  "  to  expunge 
all  uunecessaiy  acts,  and  chiefly  such  as  might  keep 
in  memory  their  forced  deviation  from  his  majesty's 
obedience."  The  Church  of  England  was  established 
by  law,  and  no  one  was  permitted  to  preach  unless 
ordained  by  some  bishop  in  England.  The  day  of 
the  execution  of  Charles  I.  was  ordered  to  be  kept  as 
a  fast,  and  the  anniversaries  of  the  birth  and  of  the 
restoration  of  Cliarles  II.  to  be  celebrated  as  holy- 
days.  Other  laws,  regulating  the  interior  attairs  of 
the  colony,  were  passed ;  among  which  was  one  to 
encourage  the  manufacture  of  silk.  Every  person 
was  enjoined  to  plant  a  numl)er  of  mulberi-y  trees  pro- 
portioned to  his  quantity  of  land;  and  a  preminm  of 
lifty  pounds  of  tobacco  was  promised  lor  every  pound 
of  silk  manufactured. 

An  act  was  also  passed  ordaining  that  all  Quakers 
should  be  banished  from  the  colony;  and  that  those 
who  should  obstinately  persist  in  returning,  should  be 
prosecuted  as  felons.  In  lGtJ3,  John  Porter,  one  of 
the  burgesses,  was  represented  to  the  assembly  as 
beuig  "  loving  to  the  Quakers."  He  confessed  he  was 
well  affected  towards  them  ;  upon  which  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy  were  tendered  to  him,  which 
he  retiised  to  take,  and  was  expelled. 

Cliarles  IL,  with  characteristic  ingratitude,  neglected 
the  interests  of  the  colony  which  had  been  faitliful  to 
liim  beyond  all  others.  He  im|)Oscd  restrictions  upon 
its  coinnierce,  and  granted  to  his  favorites  large  tracts 
of  land  which  belonged  to  the  colony.  Exorbitant 
taxes  were  levied,  and  the  avails  ai)|)ro])riated  to  pay 
extravagant  salaries,  or  foolishly  squandered.  The  peo- 
ple became  discontented  and  clamorous  ;  and  rnmors 
of  Lulian  hostilities,  from  which  the  govermueut  took 
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no  active  measui-es  to  defend  them,  induced  them  to 
take  up  arms,  which  they  felt  as  well  disposed  to  use 
to  relieve  themselves  fi'om  oppression  as  to  resist  or 
attack  the  savages. 

In  this  state  of  excitement  and  alarm,  the  people 
looked  aromid  for  a  leader  ;  and  their  attention  was 
soon  fixed  upon  Nathaniel  Bacon.  He  was  young, 
had  been  educated  in  London  as  a  lawjer,  had  i-e- 
cently  emigrated  to  Virginia,  and  established  himself 
on  a  plantation  near  Richmond.  He  soon  became 
distinguished  for  his  eloquence,  activity,  and  talents ; 
and  though  "  popularly  inclined,"  and  for  that  reason 
distrusted  by  the  governor,  was,  after  a  short  residence 
in  the  colony,  appointed  a  member  of  the  council. 
He  partook  of  the  general  excitement,  mmgled  with 
the  people,  and  was  chosen  their  leader.  He  imme- 
diately communicated  to  the  governor  all  the  circum- 
stances attending  his  election,  and  requested  that  a 
conmiission  might  be  issued  contuTning  it.  In  ex- 
pectation of  receiving  this  commission,  he  collected 
about  six  himdred  men,  and  marched  at  then-  head 
against  the  Indians.  But  the  governor,  instead  of 
granting  the  commission,  issued  a  proclamation  com- 
manding the  insurgents  to  disperse,  on  pain  of  being 
punished  as  traitors ;  and  he  moreover  summoned  to 
his  standard  such  men  as  were  yet  faithful,  and  pur- 
sued them.  He  had  not  proceeded  far  when  intelli- 
gence overtook  him  of  a  formidable  insurrection  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Jamestown.  He  returned  to  the 
capital,  and  there  found  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
central  and  lower  counties  had  risen  m  arms,  and,  un- 
der the  command  of  Ingram  and  Walklate,  were  ex- 
ercising the  powers  of  government. 

The  haughty  spirit  of  the  governor  was  compelled 
to  stoop  to  concession.  He  granted  some  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  insurgents,  dissolved  the  old  assembly, 
which  had  become  impopular,  and  issued  writs  for  a 
new  election.  In  this  election,  the  malcontents  were 
successful,  —  a  sti-ong  proof  that  the  people  were  suf- 
fering under  oppression,  —  and  Bacon  himself  was 
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chosen  a  member  from  Henrico.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
had  sm-prised  some  of  the  suspected  Indians,  and  made 
them  prisoners  ;  and  hearing,  on  his  retm'u,  of  the  in- 
surrection at  Jamestown,  lie  lelt  Jiis  army,  and  set  out, 
with  a  few  followers,  for  tliat  place,  hoping  to  procure 
the  recall  of  the  proclamation.  On  his  way,  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  sent  as  such  to  JamestoAvn. 

The  new  assembly  was  then  in  session,  and  Bacon 
was  suiTounded  by  his  friends.  The  proclamation 
was  recalled,  and  JJacon  admitted  to  his  seat  in  the 
council;  but  the  governor  refused  to  gi-ant  him  the 
commission  of  general.  Fearing  ti-eacheiy,  he  se- 
cretly withdi-ew,  collected  and  harangued  the  people, 
and  in  a  tew  days  reappeared  in  the  city  at  the  head 
of  live  liundred  men.  The  governor,  advancing  to- 
wards the  troops,  and  baring  his  breast,  cried,  "A 
fair  mai'k !  shoot ! "  "1  will  not,"  said  Bacon,  "  hurt  a 
hair  of  your  head,  nor  of  any  man's;  we  are  come  for 
the  commission,  to  save  our  lives  from  the  hidians." 
The  governor  at  length  yielded,  signed  the  connnis- 
sion,  and  Bacon  and  his  followers  again  prepai-ed  to 
march  against  the  savages. 

A  transient  calm  succeeded ;  but  when  the  troops 
were  on  tlie  pointof  inarching,  the  wounded  pride  of  the 
governor  impelled  him  to  issue  another  proclamation, 
denouncing  Bacon  as  a  traitor,  liacon  then  requested 
the  people  to  meet  in  convention  at  Williamsburg,  to 
devise  means  to  rescue  the  colony  from  the  tyramiy  of 
Berkeley.  Tiie  convention  met,  many  distingnislied 
men  attending  it,  and  an  oatli  w  as  taken  by  all  present 
to  assist  General  iJacon,  not  oidy  in  his  war  with  the 
Indians,  hut  against  all  his  enemies.  He  and  his  troops 
then  marched  into  tlie  countiy  of  the  savages,  met 
them  near  the  lidls  ol"  .Jjunes  River,  attacked  and  de- 
feated them. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  governor,  who  had  retired  to 
Accomao,  gained,  by  stratagem,  possession  of  several 
armed  vessels  which  lay  in  the  rivor,  and  collected  a 
force  of  six  hundred  men,  with  which  he  resolved  to 
recover  his  former  authority.     He  entered  the  capital 
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without  difBculty ;  but  Bacon,  returning  fi-om  his  In- 
dian expedition,  compelled  hini  to  abandon  it.  He 
then  set  it  on  fii'e,  and  it  was  wholly  consumed. 
Berkeley  retiu-ned  to  Accomac.  Bacon  dismissed  his 
followers,  exacting  from  them  a  promise  to  retiirn  to 
liis  standard  on  the  first  notice  of  any  new  attempt  of 
the  governor  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity.  Short- 
ly afterwards  he  was  taken  sick  and  died ;  and,  no 
person  being  found  among  the  insm-gents  qualified  to 
supply  his  place  as  the  general  of  an  ai'my  or  as  a 
popular  leader,  they  laid  down  their  arms  and  dis- 
persed. 

Grovernor  Berkeley  again  assumed  the  supreme 
authority,  and  finding  the  rebels  in  his  power,  pursued 
them  with  luisparing  rigor.  His  nature  seems  to 
have  been  changed ;  nothing  gave  him  so  much  de- 
light as  the  sufferings  of  liis  defenceless  victims. 
Many  were  tried  by  courts  martial  and  executed. 
The  assembly  at  length  interfered,  praying  him  to 
stop  the  work  of  death,  and  enacted  laws  which  grad- 
ually restored  tranquillity.  Soon  after,  Sir  William 
retiu-ued  to  England,  expecting  to  receive  the  applause 
of  his  sovereign,  with  whom  he  had  been  a  favorite ; 
but  he  received  censure  for  his  cruelty,  which  inflicted 
so  deep  a  wound  as  to  cause  Ms  death  a  few  months 
after  he  landed.  His  authority  devolved  upon  Colonel 
Jeffreys,  the  lieutenant-governor,  by  whom  peace  was 
concluded  with  the  Lidians;  and  thus  was  removed 
one  of  the  causes  which  prevented  the  prosperity  of 
the  colony. 

Just  afler  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  a  grant  was 
made  to  a  company  of  Cavaliers  of  that  part  of  Virginia 
called  the  Northern  Neck;  in  1669,  this  grant  was 
surrendered,  and  another  issued  for  the  same  territoiy 
to  Lord  Culpepper,  who  had  purchased  the  shares  of 
the  company ;  and  m  1673,  Charles  IL,  with  thought- 
leas  prodigality,  made  to  the  same  lord,  and  to  the  earl 
of  Arlington,  the  lavish  grant  of  "  all  the  dominion  of 
land  and  water  called  Virginia,"  for  the  full  term  of 
tliirty-one  years.    These  grants  were  among  the  causes 
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of  the  discontent  which  preceded  Bacon'a  rebellion. 
Lord  Cidpepper,  represented  as  one  of  the  most  cun- 
ning and  covetous  men  in  England,  was  aftenvards 
appointed  governor  for  life,  and  airived  in  the  colony 
ejiriy  in  the  year  1G80.  He  persuaded  the  assembly, 
at  its  first  session,  to  pass  an  act  imposing  a  perpetual 
export  duty  of  two  shillings  a  hogsliead  on  tobacco, 
the  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  the  sup])ort  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  be  accounted  for,  not  to  the  assembly, 
but  to  the  king.  Thus  was  the  colony  deprived  of  the 
strongest  safeguard  of  liberty,  and  the  most  efficient 
check  to  the  tyranny  of  riders. 

Lord  Culpepper  was  not  less  careful  of  his  own 
interests  than  of  those  of  the  crown.  The  salaiy  of 
governor  was  before  one  thousand  pounds ;  for  hhn, 
being  a  peer,  it  was  doubled ;  imd  an  additional  grant 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  pomids  was  made  for  house- 
rent  ;  amounthig  in  all  to  ten  thousjind  dollars  of  our 
money.  After  spending  the  summer  thus  profitably  m 
Virginia,  he  embai-ked,  in  August,  for  London. 

The  price  of  tobacco,  the  chief  product  of  the  colo- 
ny, was  continually  falling ;  the  taxes  were  continually 
increasing ;  of  course,  distress  was  felt,  and  murnun's 
followed.  To  remedy  the  evil  of  the  de})reciation  of 
tobacco,  the  project  was  discussed  of  uniting  with 
Maryland  in  forbidding  the  planting  of  it  for  one  year. 
As  this  could  not  be  efi»3Cted  in  time,  bands  of  people 
visited  different  ])aits  of  the  colony,  and  destroyed  the 
young  plants,  when  it  was  too  late  to  rei)lace  them. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  tiiat  severe  suffiM-ing  drove  tho 
people  to  this  violation  of  law,  as  absurd  as  it  was 
criminal.  Several  of  these  plant-cutters,  as  they  were 
called,  were  tried,  convicted,  and  hung. 

At  the  connnand  of  tiie  king.  Lord  Culpepper  re- 
tin-ned  to  the  colony ;  he  restoied  quiet,  not  by  grant- 
ing relief,  but  by  increase  of  severitj'.  Again  leaving 
the  colony,  and  neglecting  for  some  time  to  return  to 
it,  his  coiumission  was  taken  from  iiim,  and  Lord  How- 
ard of  Effingham  was  appointed  his  successor.  The 
Virginians  hoped  to  derive  benefit  from  the  change, 
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but  were  disappointed.  Lord  Howard,  like  most  of 
the  governors  sent  fi-om  England  to  the  colonies,  came, 
not  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  his  people,  but  to  re- 
tiieve  his  fortune,  or  to  gi-atify  his  avai-ice ;  and  his 
conduct  was  in  conformity  with  his  views. 

But  yet  Virginia  continued  to  increase  in  population, 
and  doubtless  also  in  wealth.  The  climate  was  agree- 
able, the  land  fertile,  and  various  causes  impelled 
various  classes  of  people  —  the  unfortunate,  the  op- 
pressed, the  dissatisfied,  and  the  adventurous  —  to 
repair  thither.  Under  James  II.,  many,  convicted  of 
political  offences,  and  many  rogues  and  pilferers,  were 
transported  to  the  colony,  and  indented  to  the  plant- 
ers. In  1688,  the  population  was  estimated  at  60,000. 
Nearly  all  of  these  were  actual  laborers ;  and  labor  upon 
a  virgin  soil  yielded  rich  returns. 

The  people,  even  at  this  late  period,  did  not  live  in 
towiis  nor  villages :  a  cluster  of  three  houses  was  not 
often  witnessed.  They  dwelt  in  lonely  cottages  scat- 
tered along  the  sti-eams,  or  on  pathways  rather  than 
roads.  These  cottages  were  of  wood,  often  of  logs, 
and  most  of  them  without  windows  of  glass.  Visits 
were  made  in  boats  or  on  horseback,  and  the  traveller 
paid  his  expenses,  when  he  paid  any  thing,  m  tobacco. 
Many  parishes  were  a  day's  journey  m  extent;  and 
numbei-s  lived  so  remote  from  churches  that  they 
seldom  visited  them.  No  schools  existed;  learning 
was  therefore  a  distinction  confined  to  the  few  who 
had  been  educated  in  England,  or  who  had  parents 
able  and  willing  to  perform  the  task  of  teacher.  No 
printing-press  was  allowed ;  few  books  were  accessi- 
ble ;  no  newspaper  came  daily  or  weekly  to  enliven 
the  monotony  of  the  family,  to  enlighten  the  mtellect, 
nor  to  cherish  the  noble  or  excite  the  baneful  passions, 
A  few  of  the  planters  were  wealthy,  and,  suiTounded 
by  indented  sei-vants  and  slaves,  lived  like  feudal 
barons.  The  lofty  spirit  of  the  colonists  often  im- 
pelled them  to  resist  oppression  when  it  became  m- 
tolerable;  but  their  veneration  for  the  monarch  and 
the   church  blinded  them  to  the  encroachments  of 
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power,  and  led  them  to  surrender,  without  knowing 
it,  the  surest  safeguards  of  liberty. 

From  this  time  to  the  commencement  of  the  French 
war  of  175G,  an  accoiuit  of  which  will  be  ibund  in  a 
subsequent  chapter,  but  few  events  occurred  in  the 
colony  of  suflicieut  importance  to  find  a  place  in  his- 
tory. Its  position,  remote  from  the  settlements  of  the 
French  in  Canada,  and  of  the  Spaniards  in  Florida, 
Was  favorable  to  its  quiet.  New  England  and  New 
York  on  the  one  hand,  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  on 
the  other,  protected  it  from  savage  iucwsions.  Its 
affairs  were  administered  by  govei-nors  appointed  by 
the  kmg,  and  representatives  chosen  by  the  jjcople. 

The  laudable  efforts  of  these  representatives  to  ar- 
rest the  progress  of  slavery  in  the  colony,  ought  not  to 
be  passed  over  in  silence.  Convuiced  of  its  inhumanity, 
and  foreseeing  the  dreadful  evils  which  it  must  produce, 
they  often  passed  laws  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
slaves ;  but  those  who  were  higher  in  autliority,  yield- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  merchants  engaged  in  tlie  traffic, 
persisted,  with  criminal  obstinacy,  in  withholding  their 
assent.  England,  not  America,  is  responsilile  for  tlie 
wretchedness,  which  her  kings  and  her  officers  wei'e 
often  importuned,  but  refused,  to  avert. 


CHAPTER  UL 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  tliat  to  the  Pljinouth 
Company,  so  cdled  because  the  principal  memters 
resided  in  and  near  Plymouth  in  England,  was  granted 
all  the  coiuitry  between  tin;  soutbern  Ixiundarv  of 
New  York  and  the  Bay  of  Passainaiiuoddy.  This 
country,  at  that  time,  was  called  Nortli  Virginia.  In 
IGOO,  tlie  company  despatched  a  ship  to  make  discov- 
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eries  withiii  the  limits  of  its  grant.  Before  the  voyage 
was  completed,  she  was  captured  by  the  Spaniards, 
who  claimed  the  exclusive  right  of  navigating  tlie  seas 
of  the  new  hemisphere.  Another  ship,  afterwards 
sent  ibr  the  same  purpose,  brought  back  such  favor- 
able accounts  of  the  territory,  that  the  company  were 
encouraged  to  make  further  efforts. 

The  next  year,  two  ships,  commanded  by  Raleigh 
Gilbert,  were  sent  over,  with  forty-five  men,  to  establish 
a  plantation  under  the  presidency  of  George  Popham. 
Those  most  active  in  despatching  this  expedition  were 
Popham,  chief  justice  of  England,  and  Gorges,  gov- 
ernor of  Plymouth.  The  men  landed  near  tlie  mouth 
of  the  Kennebec,  called  their  settlement  St.  George, 
and  the  ships  returned  home.  The  winter  was  in- 
tensely cold ;  the  emigrants,  by  an  accidental  fire,  lost 
a  part  of  their  provisions ;  they  grew  weary  of  tlieir 
solitude  ;  and,  in  1608,  returned  to  England,  in  ships 
which  brought  them  provisions  and  succors. 

For  several  yeai'S,  no  more  emigrants  were  sent 
over ;  but  vessels  often  came  to  fish  on  the  coast,  and 
the  traffic  with  the  Indians  in  fm-s  was  pursued  with 
profit.  In  1614,  John  Smith,  the  same  who  acted  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  settlement  of  Virginia,  en- 
gaged, with  foiu*  others,  m  a  trading  adventure  on 
their  own  account,  and  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Maine. 
While  some  of  the  men  were  fishmg,  he  surveyed  the 
coast  from  the  Penobscot  to  Cape  Cod,  carrying  on, 
at  the  same  time,  a  traffic  in  furs  with  the  Indians. 
What  is  now  Cape  Ann  he  called  Tragabigzanda,  in 
honor  of  the  Turkish  lady  to  whom  he  had  formerly 
been  a  slave  ;  the  three  small  islands,  near  this  cape, 
he  called  the  Three  Turks'  Heads,  in  honor  of  his  vic- 
tory over  the  three  Turkish  champions.  He  discov- 
ered the  islands  now  called  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  and 
named  them  Smith's  Isles.  On  his  return  to  England, 
after  a  profitable  voyage  of  seven  months'  duration,  he 
presented  to  Prince  Charles  a  map  of  the  country,  and 
gave  him  such  a  glowhig  description  of  its  beauty  and 
4* 
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excellence,  that  he,  in  the  warmth  of  liis  admiration, 
declai-ed  it  should  bear  the  name  of  New  E^gi>a>d. 

Smith  aftenvards  made  an  attempt  to  transport  a 
colony  thitlier,  which  was  unsuccessful ;  and  New 
England  might  long  have  remained  the  abode  of  wild 
beasts  and  savages  only,  had  not  motives  more  power- 
ful than  the  love  of  gain,  or  of  perilous  adventures, 
impelled  men,  differing  from  all  others  who  had  been 
the  founders  of  colonies,  to  select  it  as  the  place  of 
their  residence. 

In  die  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  James 
the  First  asserted  and  maintained  a  despotic  power 
over  the  consciences  of  his  English  subjects.  All  who 
presumed  to  dissent  from  the  creed  which  he  had 
adopted  were  persecuted  with  extreme  rigor.  In  that 
age,  the  maxim  was  avowed  by  ecclesiastics  of  all  sects, 
as  well  as  i)oliticians,  tliat  uniformity  in  religion  was 
essential  to  the  repose  of  society,  and  that  it  was  there- 
fore the  right  and  duty  of  every  sovereign  to  preserve 
it  in  liis  dominions,  by  the  exercise  of  all  his  j)Owers 
of  restraint  and  punisJunent. 

Hut  free  inquiry  had  lately  received  such  an  impulse 
from  the  success  of  Luther  and  tlie  other  relbriuors, 
that  the  civil  authority  was  unable  to  arrest  or  control 
it  Various  sects  arose,  dissenting  from  the  established 
religion,  and  all  distinguished  by  their  democratic 
tenets  respecting  church  government  Persecuted  at 
home,  a  small  number,  belonging  to  a  sect  which  were 
afterwards  called  Independents,  determined  to  remove 
to  Protestimt  Holland,  which  had  lately,  after  a  long 
contest,  succeeded,  by  the  aid  of  England,  in  achieving 
its  independence  of  Catholic  Spain.  They  comi)osed 
a  congregation,  whose  pastor  was  the  Rev.  John  Rob- 
inson, and  whose  ruling  elder  was  William  Brewster, 
who  had  served  as  a  diplomatist  in  Holland.  Their 
first  attempt  to  leave  their  countrj-  was  resisted  and 
prevented  by  officers  of  the  government  The  next 
sj)ring,  ](>08,  they  assetnbled  on  an  unfrequented  heath 
in  Lincolnshire,  to  prepare  to  embark  in  the  night 
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The  weather  was  tempestuous,  and  while  a  pait  were 
on  their  way  in  boats  to  the  sliip,  a  troop  of  horsemen 
appeared,  and  seized  the  women  and  children,  wiio 
had  not  yet  adventured  on  the  surf.  But  these  were 
released  by  the  magistrates,  the  men  having  got  be- 
yond their  reach,  and  were  permitted  to  depart  with 
their  husbands  and  fathers.  —  Such  was  the  beginning 
of  the  wanderings  of  the  Pilgrims. 

They  remained  at  Amsterdam  one  year,  and  then 
removed  to  Leyden.  In  this  seat  of  learning,  they 
were  regarded  and  treated  with  high  respect.  In  the 
disputes  against  Arminianism,  Robinson  was  selected  as 
the  champion  of  Orthodoxy.  But  their  residence  there 
soon  became  unpleasant.  For  their  support,  many 
were  compelled  to  learn  mechanical  trades.  They 
feared  lest  the  dissolute  manners  of  the  disbanded 
soldiers  and  sailors  should  contaminate  their  children; 
and  more  that,  by  intermarriages  with  the  Hollanders, 
the  little  baud  should  melt  away,  and  the  true  faith  be 
lost.  They  heard,  in  their  retreat,  of  the  voyages  of 
Gosnold,  Smith,  and  Hudson ;  of  the  enterprises  of 
Raleigh,  Delawai'e,  and  Gilbert ;  and  resolved  to  seek,  in 
the  New  World,  a  place  of  abode  for  themselves  alone, 
where  none  could  molest  nor  contaminate  them,  and 
into  which  en-or  could  not  enter. 

They  despatched  Robert  Cushman  and  John  Carver 
to  England,  to  obtain  a  grant  of  land  from  the  Loudon 
or  South  Vu-ginia  Company.  These  agents  carried 
with  them  a  letter  from  Robinson  and  Brewster. 
"We  are  well  weaned,"  said  they,  "from  the  delicate 
milk  of  the  mother  country,  and  inured  to  the  ditiicul- 
ties  of  a  strange  land  ;  we  are  knit  together  by  a  strict 
and  sacred  bond,  by  virtue  of  which  we  hold  ourselves 
bound  to  take  care  of  the  good  of  each  other  and  of 
the  whole.  It  is  not  with  us  as  with  other  men,  whom 
small  things  can  discourage,  and  small  discontents 
cause  to  wish  themselves  home  again." 

A  grant  was  promised  ;  but  the  king  declined  giving 
an  explicit  assurance  that  they  should  enjoy  their  re- 
ligious opinions  unmolested.    The  most  they  could 
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obtain  was  an  intimation  that  lie  would  forbear  to 
molest  them.  The  agents  returned  to  consult  tl)e 
congregation.  They  concluded,  after  deliberation,  to 
proceed.  A  grant  was  obtained;  and  an  arrangement 
was  made  with  merchants  of  London  to  furnish  the 
means  of  trausj^ortation.  Two  small  ships  were  pro- 
vided ;  but  as  these  could  not  carry  the  whole  congre- 
gation, it  was  determined  that  Robinson  and  a  part  of 
the  brethren  should  remain,  for  the  present,  at  Ley- 
den,  and  that  Brewster,  the  elder,  should  conduct  the 
emigrants.  They  were  to  repair  to  Southampton,  in 
England,  and  to  sail  thence  for  America. 

Before  their  departure  from  Leyden,  a  solemn  fast 
was  held.  "  I  charge  you  before  God  and  his  blessed 
angels,"  said  Robinson,  in  his  farewell  sermon,  "that 
yon  follow  me  no  farther  than  you  have  seen  me  fol- 
low the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  Lord  has  more  truth 
yet  to  break  forth  out  of  his  holy  word.  I  cannot 
sufficiently  bewail  the  condition  of  the  reformed 
churches,  who  are  come  to  a  period  in  leligion,  and 
will  go  at  present  no  farther  tlian  the  instruments  of 
their"  reformation.  —  Luther  and  Calvin  were  great 
and  shining  lights  in  their  times,  yet  they  penetrated 
not  into  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  —  1  beseech  you 
remember  it,  'tis  an  mticle  of  your  church  covenant, 
that  you  be  ready  to  receive  whatever  truth  shall  be 
made  known  to  you  from  the  written  w  ord  of  God." 

Most  of  the  brctbren  accompanied  the  emigrants  to 
the  harbor,  when  Robinson,  kneeling  in  prayer  by  the 
sea  side,  gave  to  their  embarkation  the  sanctity  of  a 
religious  rite.  At  Southampton,  they  went  on  boai-d 
the l5|»eed well  and  INlayflower,  and  set  sail  for  America. 
But  tliey  had  not  gone  far  from  land  when  some  be- 
came dishcarteneil,  and  tlu;  ca|)tain  of  the  Speedwell 
pretended  that  his  ship  was  too  weak  for  the  service. 
They  put  bark  to  Plvmotith,  and  left  behind  them  all 
the  hesitatini:  and  tlie  timid.  On  the  Gth  of  Septem- 
ber, IC.'iO,  the  Mayflower,  bearing  the  most  resolute, 
con.'^isting  in  the  whole  of  one  hundred  and  two  per- 
Bons,  took  her  final  departure  for  America. 
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The  captain  was  dii-ected  to  steer  for  Hudson's  River, 
near  which  the  land  wliich  had  been  granted  to  them 
was  situated ;  but  the  Dutch,  who  ciauned  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  trading  in  that  region,  had  promised  him 
a  reward,  when  in  Holland,  S"  he  would  cany  them 
farther  north.  After  a  loug  and  boisterous  voyage  of 
sLsty-five  days,  during  which  one  person  died,  they 
entered  the  harbor  of  Cape  Cod. 

Some  symptoms  of  faction  having  appeared  among 
the  servants  on  the  voyage,  a  solemn  voluntary  com- 
pact, after  mature  deliberation,  was  formed,  to  serve 
as  a  basis  of  govennneut.  "In  the  name  of  God, 
amen ;  we,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  the  loyal 
subjects  of  oiu-  dread  sovereign  King  James,  having 
undertaken,  for  the  gloiy  of  God,  and  advancement  of 
the  Chi-istian  faith,  and  honor  of  om*  king  and  country, 
a  voyage  to  plant  the  fost  colony  in  the  northern  parts 
of  VirgLuia,  do  by  these  presents  solenuily  and  mu- 
tually, in  the  presence  of  God,  and  one  of  another, 
covenant  and  combine  om'selves  together  into  a  civil 
body  politic,  for  our  better  ordering,  and  preservation, 
and  fiirtherance  of  the  ends  aforesaid ;  and  by  virtue 
hereof  to  enact,  constitute,  and  frame  such  just  and 
equal  laws,  ordinances,  acts,  constitutions,  and  offices, 
from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thought  most  convenient 
for  the  general  good  of  the  colony.  Unto  wdiich  we 
promise  all  due  submission  and  obedience." 

All  the  men,  forty-one  in  number,  signed  this  first 
of  written  constitutions ;  and  John  Carver  was  unani- 
mously chosen  governor  for  the  year. 

The  emigrants  were  well  aware  that  they  were  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  South  Virginia  Company ;  but 
it  was  now  too  late  in  the  season  to  put  again  to  sea ; 
and  they  determined  to  land  at  the  first  place  they 
could  find  suitable  for  a  settlement.  While  exploring 
the  coast,  they  suffered  much  from  cold  and  fatiguei 
At  length,  on  the  11th  of  December,  old  style,  the^^ 
landed  at  a  place  which  they  called  New  Plymoutli, 
Here  and  around  all  was  desolate  and  gloomy.  Th^ 
ocean,  sterile  sands,  and  dismal  forests,  were  the  onlj 
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objects  that  met  their  view.  The  severity  of  the  cold, 
greater  than  they  had  ever  experienced,  admonished 
them  to  seek  protection  against  it;  and  their  first  em- 
ployment was  the  erection  of  huts  in  the  most  con- 
venient and  sheltered  situations.  In  these  miserable 
abodes  they  passed  the  winter  —  those  at  least  wlio  sur- 
vived it.  By  the  succeeding  spring,  one  half  of  tlieir 
number  had  perished,  exhausted  by  continual  suffer- 
ing, and  by  the  privation  of  every  worldly  comfort 
wiiich  they  had  been  accustomed  to  enjoy. 

Among  those  who  died  was  John  Carver,  the  gov- 
ernor ;  William  Bradford  was  chosen  his  successor. 
The  next  spring,  other  emigrants  came,  but  unprovided 
■with  food ;  and  for  six  months  the  whole  colony  was 
put  upon  half  allowance.  Once  they  were  saved  from 
famishing  by  the  benevolence  of  fishermen  off  the 
coast ;  sometimes  they  were  compelled  to  pay  exorbi- 
tant prices  for  provisions ;  but,  in  a  few  years,  their 
provident  care  in  cultivating  the  earth  secured  to 
tliem  a  sufficiency  of  food. 

The  Indians  who  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  the  settle- 
ment were  not  numerous.  Massasoit,  sachem  of  the 
Wampanoags,  whose  territory  lay  between  Taunton 
and  Providence  Kivers,  came  to  visit  tliem.  lie  had 
bad  some  intercourse  witii  English  traders,  and  was 
desirous  of  opening  a  traffic  with  tiie  settlement;  and, 
being  at  war  with  the  Narragansetts,  he  was  moreover 
anxious  to  strengthen  himself  by  securing  the  friend- 
ship of  tiie  Engfish.  A  treaty  was  made  which  was 
long  and  faitiitiilly  observed.  Canonicus,  sachem  of 
tlie  Narragansetts,  at  first  proffered  friendship,  but 
afterwards  sent  a  bundle  of  arrows  wrapped  in  tiie 
skin  of  a  rattlesnake,  in  token  of  defiance.  Bradford 
Bent  back  the  skin  stuffed  with  powder  and  ball,  and 
the  sachem,  terrified,  then  solicited  peace. 

Upon  application  of  the  emigrants,  tlie  Plymouth 
Company  made  them  a  grant  of  land ;  but  they  were 
never  incorporated  by  the  king.  Their  voluntary 
compact  was  their  only  charter.  To  aid  their  gov- 
ernor, they  chose,  at  first  five,  and  aflerwards  seven, 
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assistants.  The  excellent  Robinson  died  at  Leyden ; 
but  the  remainder  of  his  people,  and  with  them  his 
wife  and  children,  emigrated  to  New  Plymouth.  In 
the  year  1030,  their  whole  number  amounted  to  three 
hundred. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  same  causes  that  drove  Mr. 
Robinson  and  his  congregation  from  England  had 
continued  to  operate.  A  class  of  dissenters,  denomi- 
nated Puritans  from  the  austerity  of  their  manners,  and 
from  their  claims  to  superior  purity  in  worship  and 
discipline,  had  become  numerous ;  and  as,  by  their 
new  mode  of  worship,  they  violated  the  laws  of  the 
land,  they  were  prosecuted  as  criminals.  Their  faith 
was  confirmed  and  their  zeal  increased  by  their  suf- 
ferings; and  having  learned  that  complete  religious 
freedom  was  enjoyed  at  New  Plymouth,  in  America, 
they  naturally  directed  their  thoughts  to  that  country, 
as  a  secure  asylum  from  persecution. 

In  1628,  an  association  of  men  of  that  sect,  residing 
at  Dorchester  and  London,  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  planting  a  colony  in  New  England,  to  which  they 
and  "the  best"  of  their  brethren  might  repair,  and  in 
seclusion  and  safety  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience.  Among  them  were  Endicott, 
Winthrop,  Dudley,  Johnson,  Pynchon,  Saltonstall,  and 
Bellingham  —  names  afterwards  distinguished  in  early 
colonial  annals.  They  availed  themselves,  by  pur- 
chase, of  a  grant  made  by  the  Plymouth  Company  to 
two  of  their  number  and  others,  of  a  tract  of  land  now 
constituting  a  part  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  and 
sent  over,  under  the  direction  of  John  Endicott,  a 
small  number  of  people  to  begin  a  plantation.  These, 
in  September,  landed  at  a  place  called,  by  the  Indians, 
Naumkeag,  and  by  themselves,  Salem ;  a  place  which 
had  before  been  selected  by  Roger  Conant,  an  enthu- 
siast of  corn-age  and  energy. 

The  next  year,  they  oiitained  a  charter  from  the 
crown,  by  which  the  usual  powers  of  a  corporation 
were  conferred  upon  the  grantees,  by  the  name  of  the 
"Governor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in 
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New  England."  It  ordained,  that  the  officers  of  the 
company  should  be  a  governor,  a  deputy-governor, 
and  eighteen  assistants,  to  be  named,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  the  crown,  and  afterwards  elected  l>y  the 
corporation.  Four  stated  meetings  of  all  the  members 
were  to  be  held  annually,  under  the  denomination  of 
tlie  General  Court,  at  which  they  were  authorized  to 
admit  freemen  or  members,  and  to  make  .such  ordi- 
nances or  laws,  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England, 
as  they  might  deem  expedient.  The  colonists,  and 
their  descendants,  were  declared  to  be  entitled  to  all 
tlie  rights  of  natural  born  English  subjects. 

At  a  General  Court,  held  at  London,  in  1629,  the 
officers  prescribed  by  the  charter  were  elected,  and 
several  ordinances  were  adopted  for  the  government 
of  the  company.  In  their  instructions  to  Endicott, 
they  say,  "  If  any  of  the  salvages  pretend  riglit  of  in- 
heritance to  all  or  any  part  of  the  lauds  granted  in  our 
patent,  we  pray  you  endeavor  to  })urchasc  their  tytle, 
that  we  may  avoid  the  least  scruple  of  intrusion." 
"Particularly  j)ublish  that  no  wrong  or  injury  be  of- 
fered to  the  natives."  Two  hundred  peoj)le  were  sent 
over,  increasing  the  number  to  tliree  hundred,  of  whom 
one  hundred,  dissatisfied  with  tlie  situation  of  Salem, 
removed  to  Charlestown.  Religion  was  the  first  ob- 
ject of  their  care  in  the  country  tlicy  had  adopted.  A 
religious  covenant  was  agreed  upon,  and  a  confession 
of  faith  drawn  up,  to  w  liicli  tlieir  assent  was  given. 
Pastors  were  chosen,  and  were,  from  necessity,  in- 
stalled into  their  .sacred  offices  by  the  imposition  of 
the  hands  of  the  brethren. 

Among  the  emigrants  were  two,  John  Brown  and 
Samuel  Brown,  who  insisted  upon  the  use  of  the  lit- 
urgy of  the  Episcopal  church.  Both  were  membcra 
of  the  colonial  council,  and  were  favorites  of  the  cor- 

{)oration  in  J'ngland.  I5ut  it  was  to  esca])e  from 
)ishops,  and  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  that  church, 
that  they  had  abandoned  their  native  land.  Should 
not  tlve  forests  of  Massachusetts  be  safe  from  the  in- 
trusion of  the  persecuting  and  dreaded  hierarchy? 
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The  charter  conferred  on  the  company  the  right  of 
expelling  from  the  land  they  liad  purchased  any  per- 
son whose  presence  might  be  deemed  prejudicial  to 
its  welfare.  Endicott  sent  back  the  Browns  to  Eng- 
land in  the  returning  ships. 

The  ensuing  winter  was  a  period  of  uncommon 
suffering  and  sickness.  The  cold  was  intense  ;  the 
houses  were  unfinished ;  the  provisions  were  insuf- 
ficient and  unwholesome.  Before  spring,  nearly  half 
their  number  perished,  "lamenting  that  they  could 
not  live  to  see  the  rising  glories  of  the  faithful." 

These  calamities  had  some  effect  in  deterring  others 
from  joining  them ;  but  the  considei-ation  that  the 
general  courts  were  held,  the  ofiicers  elected,  and  the 
laws  enacted,  in  London,  had  still  greater  influence. 
It  did  not  comport  with  the  views  and  feelings  of 
those  who  disdained  to  submit  to  authority  in  matters 
of  faith,  to  consent  to  remove  to  the  New  World,  and 
there  be  governed  by  laws  which  they  could  have  no 
part  in  enacting.  Representations  to  this  effect  were 
made  to  the  company,  who  resolved  that  the  govern- 
ment and  patent  should  be  removed  to  Massachusetts. 

This  wise  resolution  gave  such  encouragement  to 
emigration,  that,  m  1630,  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
persons  came  over,  and  founded  Boston  and  several 
adjacent  towns.  Of  these  persons,  all  were  respect- 
able, and  many  were  from  illustrious  and  noble  fiim- 
ilies.  Having  been  accustomed  to  a  life  of  ease  and 
enjoyment,  their  sufferings,  the  first  year,  were  great, 
and  proved  fatal  to  many;  among  others,  to  the  Lady 
Arabella,  who,  to  use  the  words  of  an  early  historian 
of  the  country,  "  came  from  a  paradise  of  plenty  and 
pleasure,  in  the  family  of  a  noble  earl,  into  a  wilder- 
ness of  wants,  and,  although  celebrated  for  her  many 
virtues,  yet  was  not  able  to  encounter  the  adversity 
she  was  surrounded  with ;  and,  in  about  a  month 
afler  her  arrival,  she  ended  her  days  at  Salem,  where 
she  first  landed."  Mr.  Johnson,  her  husband,  over- 
come with  grief,  survived  her  but  a  short  time. 

Before  December,  two  hundred  perished.    On  tho 
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24th  of  that  month,  the  cold  became  hitense.  Sucli  a 
(Jhristiiias  eve  they  had  never  before  known.  Yet  tlie 
inclemency  of  the  weatlier  continued  to  increase. 
They  were  ahnost  destitute  of  provisions,  and  many 
were  obhged  to  subsist  on  clams,  muscles,  and  other 
shell-fisli,  with  nuts  and  acorns  instead  of  bread. 
Man}'  more  ilied ;  but,  in  this  extremity,  that  ardor  of 
conviction  which  impelled  them  to  emigrate,  remained 
in  full  force,  and  they  met,  with  a  tu"m,  unshaken 
spirit,  the  calamities  which  assailed  them. 

One  great  object  of  the  Puritans,  in  retiring  to  the 
unoccupied  regions  of  Ne^v  England,  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  religious  conunouwealth,  as  nearly  upon 
the  model  of  that  of  the  Jews  as  the  dift'erence  of  cii*- 
cumstances  would  admit.  To  accomplish  this  object, 
they  deemed  it  necessary,  and  at  a  general  court,  held 
in  1631,  they  ordained,  tliat  none  but  those  who  had 
made  a  profession  of  religion,  and  had  become  mem- 
bers of  some  church,  should  be  admitted  memljcrs  of 
the  corporation,  or  enjoy  the  privilege  of  voting. 

This  law  has  been  too  severely  censured  by  those 
who  have  lived  in  more  liberal  and  enlightened  times. 
It  contradicted  none  of  the  jirofessions  of  the  I'uritjuis. 
It  was  in  strict  accordance  with  the  a\owed  motives 
of  their  emigration.  It  exhibited  less  intolerance  than 
was  then  displayed  l)y  every  other  nation.  It  violated 
the  rights  of  no  one,  for  no  one  could  claim  a  right  to 
come  into  the  territory  which  they  had  purchased. 
And  it  was  doubtless  essential  —  such  was  then  the 
temper  of  men's  minds  —  to  the  repose  of  their  little 
society. 

The  colonists  had  frequently  been  alarmed,  but 
never  yet  attacked,  by- the  Indians.  These  were  not, 
in  fact,  in  a  condition  to  do  much  injury.  A  few 
years  before  the  arrival  of  the  English,  a  contagious 
distetnper  swept  away  a  great  lunnber,  almost  exter- 
minating several  tribes.  In  lt>:W,  the  6mall-|)ox  de- 
stroyed many  who  had  survived  the  pestilence  ;  and 
the  territory  contiguous  to  the  first  settlements  of  the 
English  seemed   to  have   been  providentially  made 
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vacant  for  their  reception.  As  an  attack  from  this 
quarter  was,  however,  possible,  and  as  the  French, 
who  had  a  trading  establishment  at  Acadia,  had  dis- 
covered some  symptoms  of  hostility,  it  w^as  thought 
advisable  to  erect  tbrtifications  at  Boston  and  other 
places,  and  to  open  a  correspondence  with  their  neigh- 
bors at  New  Plymouth. 

So  far  from  the  ca[)ital  had  the  settlements  extend- 
ed, that  it  was  Ibund  extremely  inconvenient  for  all 
the  freemen  to  assemble  and  transact  the  necessary 
public  business.  In  1(334,  the  mode  of  legislation  was 
altered  by  the  general  consent  of  the  towns.  They 
delegated  to  twenty-four  representatives  the  authority 
granted,  by  the  charter,  to  the  whole  body  of  freemen. 
This  important  alteration  was  adopted  the  more  read- 
ily, as  the  emigrants  had  been  familiar,  in  their  na- 
tive country,  with  the  representative  system.  The  ap- 
pellation of  General  Court,  which  had  been  applied  to 
all  the  freemen  when  assembled,  was  now  transferred 
to  their  representatives. 

In  1631,  a  young  clergjTuan,  Roger  Williams,  ar- 
rived at  Boston  fi-om  England,  a  fugitive  from  perse- 
cution. He  was  gifted  as  a  preacher,  singular  in 
many  of  his  notions,  and  fond  of  manifesting  his  sin- 
gularities. He,  as  well  as  those  among  whom  he 
came,  entertained  the  opinion  that  every  man  had  a 
right  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  conscience  ;  and  he  had  the  merit  of  going  even 
a  step  farther,  believing  that  the  civil  authority  had 
no  right  to  enact  any  law  whatever  in  regard  to  re- 
ligipn.  The  people  of  Salem  desired  him  for  their 
teacher,  but  were  dissuaded  by  the  magistrates  of 
Boston  from  electing  him ;  and  he  withdreAV  to  New 
Plymouth.  Upon  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shelton, 
of  Salem,  he  returned  to  that  town,  and  was  then  cho- 
sen its  pastor.  His  singularities  then  became  impor- 
tant in  the  eyes  of  the  magistrates  of  the  colony.  He 
had  refused,  and  taught  others  to  refuse,  to  take  the 
C'eeman's  oath ;  he  caused  the  church  of  Salem  to 
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Bend  letters  of  admouition  to  the  church  at  Boston, 
and  several  others,  accusing  tlie  magistrates,  who  were 
members,  of  divers  offences,  and  admitting  no  church 
to  1)6  pure  but  that  of  Salem  ;  lie  persuaded  Mr.  En- 
dicott  to  cut  the  cross  out  of  tJie  Iviiig's  colors,  as  be- 
ing a  relic  of  antichristian  superstition  ;  and  many  of 
the  militia  refused  to  train  under  colors  so  mutilated. 
Much  uneasiness  and  excitement  were  occasioned  by 
his  conduct ;  and,  endeavors  made  to  reclaim  him 
failing  of  success,  he  was  banished.  He  repaired  at 
first  to  Seekoiik,  and  afterwards  to  Providence,  and 
became  the  founder  of  Rhode  Island. 

In  1635,  Massachusetts  received  from  England  a 
large  number  of  inhabitants  ;  and  among  them  came 
two  who  afterwards  acted  conspicuous  pai'ts  in  the 
affairs  of  their  native  country.  One  was  Hugh  Peters, 
who  was  subsequently  a  chaplain  of  Oliver  Cromwell; 
the  other  was  Mr.  V^anc,  afterwards  Sir  Henry  Vane. 
The  latter  was  but  twenty-five  years  of  age  ;  but,  by  his 
show  of  great  humility,  his  grave  and  solemn  deport- 
ment, and  his  ardent  professions  of  attachment  to  lib- 
erty, he  stole  the  hearts  of  the  Puritans,  and,  the  year 
after  his  arrival,  was  made  governor  of  the  colonj'. 

His  ])<>pulai"ity,  however,  was  transient.  During 
his  administration,  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  a 
woman  who  was  distinguished  for  her  eloquence,  and 
had  imbibed  the  enthusiasm  of  the  age,  instituted 
weekly  meetings  lor  persons  of  her  own  sex,  in  which 
she  connnented  on  the  sermons  of  the  preceding 
Sunday,  and  advanced  certain  mystical  and  cxtrava- 
giuit  doctrines.  These  spread  rapidly  among  the  peo- 
ple, anil  many  became  converts. 

(Joverjior  Vane,  with  JNIr.  Cotton  and  I\Ir.  Wheel- 
wriglit,  two  distinguished  clergymen,  embraced  them 
witli  ardor  ;  but  Lieutenant-Covernor  Winthrop,  and  a 
majority  of  the  churches,  deemed  them  heretical  and 
seditious.  Great  excitement  was  produced  among  the 
people;  many  conferences  were  held;  public  fa^jts 
were  appointed ;  a  general  synod  was  summoned ; 
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and,  after  much  intemperate  discussion,  her  opinions 
were  determined  to  be  erroneous,  and  she  and  some 
of  her  adiierents  were  banished  from  tlie  colony. 

Not  being'  again  chosen  governor,  Vane  returned  in 
disgust  to  EnglaJid,  engaged  in  the  civil  wars,  which 
soon  after  afflicted  that  country,  sustained  high  offices 
in  the  republican  pai'ty,  and,  after  the  restoration  of 
Charles  IL,  was  accused  of  high  treason,  convicted,  and 
executed.  Peters  pursued  a  similar  career,  and  met 
with  the  same  fate. 

Among  those  who  belonged  to  the  party  of  Vane 
and  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  Avere  the  Rev.  John  Wlieelwright, 
who  was  her  brother,  John  Clark,  and  William  Cod- 
dington.  Wheelwright  removed  beyond  the  liniitsofthe 
colony,  and  founded  Exeter,  in  New  Hampshire.  Clark 
and  Coddington,  intending  to  settle  on  Long  Island  or 
Delaware  Bay,  proceeded  south  ;  but,  meeting  with 
Roger  Williams,  he  persuaded  them  to  remain  with 
him,  and  they  purchased  Aquetneck,  now  called 
Rhode  Island,  of  the  chief  of  the  Narragansetts.  At 
the  same  time,  Williams  obtained  from  the  Indians 
a  deed  of  the  land  where  Providence  is  situated. 

By  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts,  the  attention  of 
emigrants  was  diverted  from  the  colony  of  Plymouth, 
where  the  soil  was  less  fertile.  It  nevertheless  con- 
tinued to  increase,  though  slowly,  in  population. 
In  1636,-  a  body  of  laws  was  adopted  by  the 
colony,  styled  "  The  General  Fundamentals."  By 
the  first  article,  they  enact  "  that  no  act,  imposition, 
law,  or  ordinance,  be  made  or  imposed  upon  us  at 
present,  or  to  come,  but  such  as  has  been  or  shall  be 
enacted  by  the  consent  of  the  body  of  freemen  or  as- 
sociates, or  their  representatives  legally  assembled  ; 
which  is  according  to  the  free  liberties  of  the  freeborn 
people  of  England."  The  opinion  then  entertained 
of  the  relation  between  the  colony  and  the  mother 
country  is  here  very  clearly  indicated.  There  could 
hardly  be  a  more  distinct  assertion  of  entire  independ- 
ence. In  1624,  the  assembly  of  Virginia  had  voted 
5* 
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that  the  governor  should  lay  no  taxes  upon  that  col- 
ony without  tlie  consent  of  the  general  assemhly. 

The  govcrnzneiit  of  IMyniouth,  whicli  liad  before 
carried  on  a  ])rofitable  trade  with  the  Indians  on  Con- 
necticut River,  principally  in  beaver  and  otter  skins, 
determined,  at  their  solicitation,  to  establish  a  trading- 
house  among  them.  The  house  was  framed  at  Flym- 
outh,  in  1633,  and  sent  round  by  water.  The  Dutch, 
who  had  a  settlement  at  New  York,  and  claimed  the 
country  on  that  river,  heard  of  this  project  of  the  Eng- 
lish, alid,  determining  to  anticipate  them,  hastily  de- 
spatched  a  party,  who  built  a  slight  fort  at  Hartford. 
Wlien  the  Plymouth  vessel,  carrying  tlie  frame  of  the 
house,  came  near  this  fort,  "the  Dutcli  stood  by  their 
ordnance,  threatened  hard,  but  did  not  shoot."  The 
vessel  passed  up,  and  the  house  was  erected  at  Wind- 
sor. This  was  the  first  dwelling-house  erected  within 
the  boundaries  of  Connecticut.  In  1G35,  about  sixty 
persons,  from  Dorchester,  VVatertown,  and  Newtown, 
intending  to  settle  on  Connecticut  River,  travelled 
thither  through  the  woods,  being  fourteen  days  on 
their  journey.  Those  from  Dorchester  settled  at 
Windsor,  those  i'rom  Watertown  at  AVethersfield,  and 
those  from  Newtown  ;it  Hartford.  The  next  year, 
Hooker  and  Stone,  ministers  of  Newtown,  with  their 
whole  eliurcii  and  congregation,  removed  to  Hartford. 
And  William  Pynchoii  and  others,  going  from  Rox- 
bury,  settled  Sjiringtield.  Plymouth  complained  of  this 
interference  of  the  jjeople  of  INIassachusetts,  and  tlic 
emigrants  from  Dorchester  paid  them  a  comiiensation 
for  their  claims.  In  ](>.i7,  Eaton,  Davenport,  Hopkins, 
and  others,  from  London,  anived  at  Roston,  in  search 
of  a  l)lacc  for  a  settlement.  They  s<>iected  Quinnipiac, 
now  New  Haven,  removed  thither  the  next  year,  and 
they,  and  those  who  afttMwards  joined  them,  formed, 
for  several  years,  a  separate  colony. 

The  rapid  progi-ess  of  the  English  settlements  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  of  the  natives.  ""They  had  welcomed, 
without  Icar,  the  emigrants  wlio  liist  landed,  not  an- 
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ticipating  their  futiu-e  encroachments,  and  desirous 
of  exchanging  what  to  them  was  almost  worthless  for 
articles  like  those  which  they  had  obtained  from  tra- 
ders who  had  visited  the  coast,  and  which  they  valued 
highlj'.  The  experience  of  a  few  years  convinced 
them  that  they  must  either  exterminate  these  invaders 
of  tlieir  country,  or  be  themselves  exterminated. 

Within  the  boundaries  of  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
necticut lived  two  warlike  tribes,  the  Pequods  and 
Narragansetts.  The  former  were  hostile,  the  latter 
friendly,  to  the  whites.  Between  the  two  tribes  an 
inveterate  enmity  existed  ;  but  the  more  sagacious  and 
politic  Pequods  proposed  that  all  animosities  should 
be  forgotten,  and  their  united  strength  directed  against 
their  invaders,  before  they  had  become  too  strong  to 
be  resisted.  At  fii-st  the  Narragansetts  wavered ;  but 
their  hatred  of  the  Pequods  overpowered  the  sugges- 
tions of  policy.  They  disclosed  the  proposal  to  the 
English,  and  invited  them  to  join  in  a  war  against  their 
common  enemy. 

The  colonies  were  roused  to  a  sense  of  their  dangei-. 
In  1637,  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  and  Connecticut, 
agreed  to  unite  their  forces,  and  attempt  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  Pequods.  Captain  Mason,  with 
eighty  men,  principally  from  Connecticut,  and  three 
hundred  friendly  Indians,  was  immediately  sent  into 
the  country  of  the  enemy.  Early  in  the  morning-  of  the 
26th  of  May,  he  attacked  one  of  the  priucipal  villages, 
which  had  been  surrounded  with  palisades.  The  re- 
sistance was  brave  and  obstinate,  and  the  issue  of  the 
battle  for  some  time  doubtful ;  but  the  whites,  forcing 
their  way  into  the  enclosure,  set  fire  to  the  wigwams, 
and  then,  retreating  a  short  distance,  surrounded  the 
town.  Many  of  the  Indians  perished  in  the  flames ; 
others  were  shot  in  their  attempts  to  flee.  Of  five  or 
six  hundred  within  the  enclosure,  but  few  escaped. 
The  English  troops,  of  whom  two  were  killed  and 
sixteen  wounded,  returned  in  triumph  to  Hartford. 

In  June,  another  body  of  troops,  principally  from 
Massachusetts,  marched  into  the  enemy's  country,  sur- 
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rounded  a  swamp,  into  which  a  party  of  them  had 
retired,  and  took  eighty  captive.  Some  escaping,  tiiey 
were  pursued  to  anoilier  swamp,  situated  near  New 
Haven,  where  the  whole  strength  of  the  tribe  was  col- 
lected. Tiiis  was,  in  like  manner,  surrounded  ;  a  sharp 
contest  ensued  ;  but  the  whites  were  again  victorious. 
Two  hundred  Pequods  were  killed  or  made  prisoners. 
The  remainder  fled  to  the  country  of  the  Mohawks. 
The  brilliant  success  of  the  English,  in  this  first  and 
short  war  witli  tlie  natives,  gave  the  neighboring  tribes 
such  an  exalted  idea  of  their  prowess,  that,  for  nearly 
forty  years,  they  were  neither  attacked  nor  molested. 

Ten  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  first  settle- 
ment was  made  at  Salem.  It  lias  been  computed  that, 
within  that  time,  twenty-one  thousand  jiersons  arrived 
in  Massachusetts.  The  dissenters  in  England  having 
obtained  the  ascendency  in  the  government,  all  mo- 
tives for  emigration  ceased ;  and  it  is  supposed  that, 
for  many  years  afterwards,  more  persons  returned  to 
England,  than  came  from  England  to  the  colonies. 

Such,  however,  were  the  character  and  virtues  of 
the  emigrants,  such  the  jiower  over  ditficulties  which 
their  resolute  minds,  and  bodies  hardened  by  labor, 
had  imparted  to  them,  that  they  contiiuied  to  increase, 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  in  wealth  and  numbers; 
and  a  vote  of  the  house  of  connnons,  stating  that  "the 
plantations  in  New  England  had  had  good  and  pros- 
perous success,  without  any  public  charge  to  the  state," 
is  quoted,  by  an  historian  of  those  times,  as  an  honorable 
testimony  of  the  high  merit  of  the  colonists. 

Circumstances  and  events  had  already  impressed  a 
cliaracter  upon  them,  which,  though  softened  in  its 
worst  features  by  the  progress  of  refinement,  still  dis- 
tinguisiics  their  dcsciMidants.  Persecution  made  them 
bigots;  piety  made  them  moral;  j)overty  tnade  them 
frugal;  incessant  toil  made  them  liardy  and  robust; 
dreary  solitudes  made  them  gloomy  and  sui)erstitious  ; 
their  uuukm-oiis  clergy  and  wcll-pdiioated  leaders  made 
tjicm  venerate  literature  and  the  sciences. 

The  dangers  apprehended  from  the  Dutch  at  New 
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York,  from  the  French  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Acadia, 
and  from  the  Indians,  led  to  discussions  on  the  expe- 
diency of  forming  a  league  between  the  several  colo- 
nies of  New  England.  It  was  first  proposed  in  1637; 
in  1638,  articles  were  drawn  up,  but  they  were  not 
satisfactory  to  all ;  in  1643,  a  confederacy  w^as  foi-med 
between  Massachusetts,  Plj'mouth,  Connecticut,  and 
New  Haven.  It  was  agreed  that  each  colony  should 
appoint  two  commissioners,  who  should  assemble 
annually,  by  rotation,  in  the  respective  colonies ;  that 
the  agreement  of  sLx  should  buid  the  whole;  that  they 
should  have  power  to  make  ordinances  relative  to 
intercourse  between  the  English  and  the  Indians,  to 
fugitives  from  one  colony  to  another,  and  to  other 
matters  of  like  nature.  In  case  of  war,  the  respective 
colonies  were  bound,  upon  the  application  of  three 
magistrates  of  the  invaded  colony,  to  furnish  aid, 
Massachusetts  a  hundred  men,  and  the  other  three 
colonies  fortj^-five  each.  The  expenses  of  a  war  were 
to  be  apportioned  according  to  the  number  of  male 
inhabitants  between  sixteen  and  sixty  years  of  age. 

In  consequence  of  this  league,  the  colonies  were 
more  respected  and  feared  by  their  civilized  and  savage 
neighbors.  Several  Indian  sachems  came  in,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  English.  Massachusetts  had  had  a  long 
and  troublesome  dispute  with  D'Aulney,  the  French 
governor  of  Acadia,  which,  in  1644,  was  adjusted  by  a 
treaty  concluded  between  him  and  Governor  Endicott, 
and  afterwards  ratified  by  the  commissioners. 

When  representatives  were  fust  chosen,  they  sat 
and  voted  in  the  same  chamber  with  the  assistants. 
In  1635,  when  Mr.  Hooker  applied  for  permission  to 
form  a  settlement  on  Connecticut  River,  a  majority  of 
the  assistants  voted  against  granting  permission  ;  but  a 
majority  of  the  whole  assembly  was  in  favor  of  it.  The 
representatives  contended  that  a  majority  of  the  as- 
sistants was  not  necessary,  and  that  the  vote  had  passed 
in  the  affirmative.  The  assistants  claimed  to  be  a  dis- 
tinct branch  of  the  legislature,  and  contended  that  it 
had  passed  in  the  negative. 
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TMo  provision  having  been  made  for  a  case  of  tliis 
Kind,  an  adjournment  for  a  week  took  pkice  ;  a  public 
fast  was  appointed,  and  the  divine  direction  implored 
in  all  the  congregations.  When  tlie  assembly  again 
met,  a  sermon  was  preached  by  Mr.  Cotton,  which 
induced  the  representatives  to  yield  to  the  claim  of 
the  assistants.  Li  1644,  the  dispute  wa.s  renewed,  and 
the  assistants  were  again  victorious.  Tlie  representa- 
tives then  proposed  that  the  two  classes  should  sit 
apart,  and  fonn  distinct  bodies;  and  in  this  proposition 
the  assistants  concuiTed. 

The  contest  between  the  king  and  parliament  at 
length  resulted  in  open  war;  and  the  New  England 
colonies,  actuated  by  the  same  feeling  as  the  Puritans 
in  England,  embraced  with  ardor  the  cause  of  the 
latter.  The  parliament  rewarded  this  attachment  by 
exempting  them  from  all  taxes  ;  and  when  the  supreme 
authority  devolved  upon  Cromwell,  as  protector  of 
the  liherties  of  England,  they  found  in  him  a  friend  no 
less  sincere  and  zealous.  After  the  conquest  of  Ire- 
land, he  invited  them  to  return  and  settle  in  that  coun- 
try; and,  subseijuently,  having  conquered  Jamaica,  he 
endeavored  to  persuade  them  to  remove  to  that  fertile 
island,  and  more  genial  climate.  But  his  arguments 
and  solicitations  were  unavailing.  Tliey  enjoyed,  in 
their  present  abode,  complete  religious  freedom,  and 
tliat  privilege  theyAvere  luiwilliiig  to  hazard  in  pursuit 
of  advantages  less  essential  to  their  happiness. 

Several  settlements  had  been  made  beyond  the 
present  limits  of  Massachusetts,  and  within  those  of 
New  Ilampsliire.  Massachusetts  contended  that  her 
charter  gave  her  all  the  territory  extending  "from  the 
northermnost  part  of  the  River  Merrimac,  and  three 
miles  more  north,  from  the  sea,  and  then  upon  a  strait 
line  east  and  west  to  each  sea;"  and  that,  of  course, 
these  settlements  were  within  her  limits.  In  Itvil, 
tlioy  sulimittcd  to  her  claim,  and  ])lared  themselves 
und(M-  her  jurisdiction.  They  were  situated  at  Ports- 
mouth, Dover,  Exeter,  and  Hampton.  In  1(545,  a  negro, 
wiio  had  been  "fraudulently  and  injiu-iously  taken  and 
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brought  from  Guinea,"  and  sold  to  Mr.  Williams  of 
Piscataqua,  was  demanded  by  the  general  comt,  that 
he  might  be  sent  back  to  his  native  country. 

About  this  time,  several  persons  of  considerable  in- 
fluence in  the  colony  pi-esented  a  petition  to  the  gen- 
eral court,  complaining  of  the  law  which  denied  civil 
privileges  to  all  who  were  not  church  members,  and 
of  the  regulations  of  the  churches,  by  which  all  who 
were  not  members  of  some  church  were  debarred 
from  the  Christian  privileges  of  the  Lord's  supper  for 
themselves,  and  of  baptism  for  their  children,  and 
praying  that  members  of  the  churches  of  England  and 
Scotland  might  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the 
churches  of  New  England.  The  petition  contained 
expressions  disrespectful  to  the  government ;  and  the 
general  court,  instead  of  granting  their  request,  sum- 
moned them  to  appear  and  answer  for  contempt. 
They  appeared,  and,  refusing  to  make  an  apologj^,  were 
fined.  They  ajjpealed  from  the  sentence  of  the  gen- 
eral court  to  the  commissioners  of  plantations  ;  but 
their  appeal  was  not  allowed.  Apprehensive  that 
efforts  would  be  made  in  England,  by  the  petitioners, 
to  injure  the  colony,  the  general  court,  through  their 
agent,  Mr.  Winslow,  addressed  a  discreet  but  frank 
remonstrance  to  pai'liament,  in  which  they  say,  "  We 
have  not  admitted  appeals  to  your  authority,  being 
a?sii;ad  they  cannot  stand  with  the  liberty  and  power 
granted  us  by  our  ciiarter."  In  the  same  sjiirit,  Mr. 
Winslow  declared  that  "  if  the  parliament  siiould  im- 
pose laws  upon  us,  having  no  burgesses  in  the  house 
of  commons,  nor  capable  of  a  summons  by  reason  of 
the  vast  distance,  we  should  lose  the  liberties  and 
freedom  of  English  indeed."  The  committee  of  par- 
liament replied,  "  We  encourage  no  appeals  from 
your  justice.  We  leave  you  with  all  the  freedom  and 
latitude  that  may,  in  any  respect,  be  duly  claimed  by 
you." 

Among  those  whose  attention  was,  at  an  early 
period,  attracted  to  the  coast  of  North  America,  was 
Sir  Ferdinando  Goi-ges.    He  had  been  an  ofEcer  in  the 
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navy  of  Queen  Elizabctli,  \vas  intimately  connected 
Avitb  Raleigh,  and  was  actuated  by  the  same  adventu- 
rous spirit  Li  conjunction  with  others,  be  desj)atched 
several  siiips  to  the  coast.  He  was  governor  of  I'lym- 
outh,  and  displayed  so  much  zeal  in  establishing  the 
Plymouth  Company,  that  he  was  chosen  its  president, 
and  afterwards  took  an  active  part  in  all  its  transac- 
tions. In  1035,  this  company,  then  on  the  point  of 
surrendering  its  charter,  granted  to  Gorges  all  the 
land  from  Piscataqua  to  Sagadahoc ;  and  in  1639  this 
grant  was  confinned  by  Charles  I.  In  compliment  to 
the  queen.  Gorges  called  the  territoiy  the  Province  of 
Maine,  that  being  the  name  of  her  estate  in  France. 
At  this  time,  several  settlements  had  been  made  on 
the  coast :  at  Saco  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  sup- 
posed to  be  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  ;  but  all  were 
without  law  and  without  government  until  1636,  when 
the  patentee  sent  over  his  nei)hew,  William  Gorges, 
to  otRciate  as  his  deputy.  In  that  year,  a  court  waa 
held  at  Saco,  the  first  ever  held  in  Maine.  Li  less 
than  two  years,  William  Gorges  returned  to  England, 
leaving  the  country  destitute  of  a  government. 

In  1040,  a  general  court  was  held  at  Saco,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  lord  j)roprictor.  The  next  year,  ho 
incorporated  Agamenticus  —  wJiich  he  called  Georgia- 
na,  and  which  is  now  called  York  —  as  a  city,  providing 
for  a  mayor,  iddermen,  and  municipal  courts,  although 
the  number  of  inhabitants  was  less  than  three  hundred. 
He  soon  after  died.  The  ])eople  wrote  repeatedly  to 
his  heirs,  but,  receiving  no  answer,  they  formed  them- 
selves into  a  body  politic  tor  the  purposes  of  self-gov- 
ernment. In  tins  state  of  aftairs,  Massachusetts  ad- 
vanced her  claim  to  the  country,  upon  the  same 
ground  that  she  had  claimed  New  Hampshire,  sent 
conunissioners  to  settle  tlie  government,  and,  in  1653, 
the  several  settlements  readily  submitted  to  her  au- 
thority. 

A  sect  of  religionists,  generally  called  Quakers,  ap- 
peared in  England  in  tlie  year  Hi'i2.  At  this  time  of 
intense  mental  activity  and  "intellectual  anarchy,  George 
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Fox,  the  son  of  a  weaver,  distinguished  even  in  boy- 
hood for  his  frankness,  inflexibihty,  and  deep  religious 
feeling,  perplexed  by  the  claim  of  every  sect  to  be  the 
only  true  interpreter  of  the  will  of  God,  after  long 
wrestling  with  doubt  and  despair,  embraced  as  divine 
truth  the  dogma,  that  the  voice  of  Gk)d  in  the  soul 
announced  his  will  to  man,  and  was  the  only  law 
which  he  was  bound  to  obey.  His  boldness  in  preach- 
ing raised  up  enemies,  and  mvdtiplied  converts.  He 
left  the  jail,  the  stocks,  and  the  whipping- post,  with 
strength  renewed  and  resolution  increased,  to  proclaim 
his  doctrines.  In  the  conventicle,  the  alehouse,  and 
the  field,  he  preached  to  all  who  would  hear  him,  and 
preached  with  such  earnest  fervor,  and  prayed  with 
such  awful  sublimity,  that  immense  multitudes  of  the 
common  people  embraced  his  doctrines.  It  is  not 
Burprising  that,  obeying  the  impulse  of  the  spirit, 
many  of  his  ignorant  followers  committed  extrava- 
gances which  rendered  them  proper  subjects  of  the 
discipline  of  the  magistrates. 

In  1656,  several  of  this  sect  came  into  Massachusetts. 
They  were  apprehended  under  the  law  against  here- 
tics ;  their  books,  which  they  brought  with  intent  to 
circulate  them  among  the  people,  were  burnt,  and 
themselves  compelled  to  quit  the  colony.  At  the  next 
session  of  the  general  court,  a  severe  law  was  passed 
against  Quakers  in  particular,  and  heavy  penalties 
imposed  upon  any  one  who  should  bring  them  oi* 
their  books  into  the  colony,  or  should  harbor  them,  or 
be  present  at  their  meetings.  But  their  number  in- 
creased, and  their  conduct  became  more  otfensive. 
They  reviled  magistrates  and  ministers,  and,  entering 
churches  on  the  Sabbath,  disturbed  the  solemnities  of 
public  worship.  In  1658,  an  additional  lav/  was  passed, 
making  it  a  capital  offence  for  any  Quaker  to  return 
after  banishment  Three,  after  having  been  once  tried 
and  banished,  returned,  were  again  tried,  and,  "for 
their  rebellion,  sedition,  and  presumptuous  obtruding 
themselves  after  banishment  upon  pain  of  death," 
were  sentenced  to  die,  and  were  executed.    Subse- 
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quently  another  was  banished,  but  returned ;  was 
again  apprehended ;  was  oifered  permission  to  leave 
the  colony,  and  repeatedly  urged  to  accept  it,  but,  re- 
fusing to  go,  and  declaring  to  the  court  that  "their 
ministers  were  deluded,  and  themselves  mui'derers," 
was  tried,  convicted,  and  executed. 

Many  more  Quakers  came  into  the  colony,  were  tried 
and  banished,  returned,  were  again  tried,  and  variously 
disposed  of;  but  no  others  were  executed.  The  se- 
vere and  cruel  law  against  them  was  undoubtedly 
passed  in  the  couiideut  expectation  that,  by  means  of 
it,  the  colony  would  be  freed  of  these  intruders,  and 
that  no  occasion  for  executing  it  would  ever  arrive ; 
and  it  was  carried  into  execution  from  a  fancied  ne- 
cessity of  enforcing  a  law  so  daringly  violated.  The 
natural  feeling  of  man  rose  up  in  opposition  to  the  law, 
and  it  was  repealed.  When  the  agitation  in  men's 
minds  subsided,  the  Quakers  became  calm  witii  the 
rest;  and  their  leading  tenet  seems  to  have  had  a 
favorable  influence,  in  an  educated  age,  upon  their 
morals  and  conduct. 

Cromwell,  who  had  governed  England  with  greater 
ability  and  higher  merit  tlian  most  of  her  kings,  died 
in  1658;  and,  after  an  intenal  of  two  years,  Charles  IL, 
a  jn-ince  destitute  of  honor  and  virtue,  was  recalled 
from  exile,  and  placed  upon  the  throne,  lie  was  reluc- 
tantly acknowledged  by  the  colonies  of  New  England. 
They  had  been  tlie  favorites  of  the  })arliaiuent  and  the 
Protector,  and  a|»preliended,  witii  good  reason,  the  loss 
of  their  civil  and  religious  j)rivileges, 

A  short  time  after,  Whalley  and  Goffe,  two  of  the 
judges  who  iiad  sentenced  Charles  I.  to  be  lieheailed, 
having  fled  before  the  return  of  his  successor,  arrived 
in  New  England.  Their  tirst  place  of  residence  was 
Cambridge ;  but  they  often  appeared  ]>vd)licly  in  Bos- 
ton, particularly  on  Sundays  and  other  days  of  religious 
solemnities.  They  had  sustained  high  nuik  in  Crom- 
welfs  army,  were  men  of  unconnnon  talents,  and,  by 
tlieir  digiiitied  manners  and  grave  deportment,  com- 
manded miivei'sal  respect. 
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As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  they  were  excepted 
from  the  general  pardon,  the  governor  suggested  to 
the  court  of  assistants  the  expediency  of  aiTesting 
them.  A  majority  opposed  it,  and  many  members  of 
the  general  court  gave  them  assurances  of  protection. 
Considering  themselves,  however,  unsafe  at  Cambridge, 
they  removed  to  New  Haven,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived with  great  respect  by  the  clergy  and  magis- 
trates. 

After  a  short  residence  there,  enjoying,  in  private, 
the  society  of  their  friends,  tiie  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts received  a  mandate  to  arrest  them.  A  warrant 
was  immediately  issued,  authorizing  tAVO  zealous  loy- 
alists to  search  for  and  seize  them,  wherever  found  in 
New  England.  They  hastened  to  the  colony  of  New 
Haven,  exliibited  the  warrant  to  the  governor,  who  re- 
sided at  Guilford,  and  requested  him  to  furnish  au- 
thority and  assistants  to  pursue  them.  Desirous  of 
favoring  the  exiles,  he  affected  to  deliberate  until  tlie 
next  morning,  and  then  utterly  declined  acting  offi- 
cially, without  the  advice  of  his  council. 

In  the  mean  time,  they  were  apprized  of  their  dan- 
ger, and  retired  to  a  new  place  of  concealment.  The 
pursuers,  on  arriving  at  New  Haven,  searched  every 
suspected  house,  except  the  one  where  the  judges 
were  concealed.  Tliis  they  began  to  search,  but  Avere 
induced,  by  the  address  of  the  mistress  of  it,  to  desist. 
When  the  pursuers  had  departed,  the  judges,  retiring 
into  the  woods,  fixed  their  abode  m  a  cave.  Hearing 
there  that  their  friends  were  threatened  with  punish- 
ment for  having  afforded  them  protection,  they  came 
from  their  hiding-place  for  the  purpose  of  delivering 
themselves  up  ;  but  their  friends,  actuated  by  feelings 
equally  noble  and  generous,  persuaded  them  to  relin- 
quish their  intention.  Soon  after,  tliey  removed  to 
Milford,  where  they  remained  about  two  years. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  other  persons,  instructed  to  ap- 
prehend them,  they  repaired  privately  to  Hadley,  in 
Massachusetts,  where  they  resided  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years,  but  few  persons  being  acquamted  with  the  place 
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of  tbeir  concealment.  There  is,  in  that  neighborJiood, 
a  tradition,  that,  many  yeais  aftenvards,  two  graves  were 
discovered  in  the  minister's  cellar ;  and  in  these,  it  was 
supposed,  they  had  been  interred.  At  New  llaven, 
two  graves  ai-e  shown,  said  to  be  those  ol"  tlie  two 
judges.  It  is  not  improbable  that  then'  remains  were 
removed  to  this  place  from  Hadley. 

A  singular  incident,  wJiich  occurred  at  the  latter 
place,  in  1G75,  shows  that  one  of  these  illustrious  exiles 
had  not  forgotten  the  avocations  of  his  youth.  The 
people,  at  the  time  of  public  worship,  were  alarmed 
by  an  attack  from  the  Indians,  and  thrown  into  tlie 
utmost  confusion.  Suddenly,  a  grave,  elderly  person 
appeared,  differing  in  his  mien  and  dress  fi-om  all 
around  hun.  He  put  himself  at  their  head,  rallied, 
encoui-aged,  and  led  them  against  the  enemy,  who 
were  repidsed  and  completely  defeated.  As  suddenly 
the  deliverer  of  Hadley  disappeai-ed.  The  people  were 
lost  in  amazement,  and  many  vei-ily  believed  that  an 
angel  sent  from  heaven  Jiad  led  them  to  victory. 

As  soon  as  Holland  became  independent,  she  devoted 
all  her  energies  to  commerce ;  and  her  citizens,  by 
their  ])roverbial  economy,  were  enabled  to  monopolize 
almost  all  tlie  commerce  of  tlie  world.  While  the 
shijis  of  England  lay  rotting  in  Jier  Jiarbors,  those  of 
Holland  carried  to  England  the  wines  of  France  and 
Spain,  the  spices  of  the  Lidies,  and  even  the  various 
products  of  tlie  American  colonies.  The  parliament, 
therefore,  in  1G51,  passed  the  famous  Na\agation  Act, 
by  which  ships  not  owned  by  Englishmen,  and  not 
navigated  principally  by  Englishmen,  were  prohibited 
from  bringing  into  Enghsli  ports  any  articles  of  mer- 
chandise, except  such  as  were  the  products  of  the 
country  to  which  the  ships  belonged.  From  this  law 
the  kingdom  derived  great  benefit,  the  colonies  suffered 
little  injury  ;  it  merely  excluded  foreign  ships  from  the 
direct  trade  between  them  and  the  mother  country. 
On  the  restt)ration  of  the  king,  this  law  was  continued 
in  force  :  and  it  was  also  enacted  that  the  prhicipal  pro- 
ducts of  the  English  colonies  should  not  be  carried  trom 
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them  to  any  other  country  than  such  as  belonged  to  the 
crown  of  England ;  and,  in  1663,  it  was  still  tinther 
enacted,  that  no  commodities  ofthe  growth,  ](rodnction, 
or  manufacture  of  Europe  should  be  imported  into 
the  colonies  except  from  British  ports ;  thus  cojnpel- 
ling  the  colonists  to  sell  what  they  produced,  and  buy 
what  they  wanted,  in  the  markets  of  England  alone. 

These  restraints  uijou  their  trade  were  highly  inju- 
rious to  the  colonies.  That  they  were  protitable  to 
England  did  not,  in  their  view,  relieve  them  from  the 
charge  of  odious  injustice.  England,  as  a  nation,  had 
expended  nothing  in  settling  or  j)rotecting  the  colonies : 
by  what  riglit,  then,  could  she  claim  to  render  their 
interests  subservient  to  hers  ?  They  resorted  to  com- 
plaints and  remonstrances ;  but  these  were  disregarded ; 
and  the  colonists,  on  their  side,  disregarded,  as  much 
as  they  dared,  the  laws  of  trade.  Their  distance  from 
the  mother  country  favored  them ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing these  enacted  restrictions,  the  offspring  of  selfish- 
ness and  pride,  if  not  of  hostility,  they  continued  to 
prosper. 

Their  treatment  ofthe  king's  judges,  and  in  truth  all 
their  conduct,  evinced  the  republican  spirit  of  the  col- 
onists. By  the  royal  government  of  England  they 
could  not,  therefore,  be  regarded  with  favor.  They 
had  enemies,  too,  among  tliemselves.  After  the  res- 
toration, Samuel  Maverick,  who  had  been  long  in 
Massachusetts,  and  always  in  opposition  to  the  au- 
thorities, repaired  to  England,  and  solicited  that  com- 
missioners might  be  sent  over  to  examine  into  their 
conduct,  to  hear  complaints,  and  decide  upon  them. 
In  1664,  commissioners  were  accordingly  appointed, 
Maverick  being  one ;  and  they  were  also  directed  to 
take  possession  of  New  York,  then  occupied  by  the 
Dutch.  Their  fii-st  session  was  at  Plymouth,  where 
but  little  business  was  transacted ;  the  next  in  Rhode 
Island,  where  they  heard  complaints  from  the  Indians, 
and  made  divers  determinations  respecting  titles  to 
land,  which  were  but  little  regarded.  On  arriving  in 
Massachusetts,  it  appeared  that,  as  a  part  of  their  duty, 
6* 
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they  were  instructed  to  require,  tliat  all  persons  should 
talce  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  that  all  Avho  should  desire 
it  should  be  permitted  to  use  the  Book  of  Comniou 
Prayer ;  tliat  persons  of  good  and  honest  conversation 
should  enjoy  the  i)rivileges  of  voting  and  being  elect- 
ed to  office  ;  and  that  the  act  of  navigation  should  be 
punctually  obseiTed.  The  general  court  complied  with 
such  of  theu-  requisitions  as  they  thought  proper; 
but,  professing  sincere  loyalty  to  his  majestv',  declined 
acknowledging  their  authority,  and  protested  against 
the  exercise  of  it  within  their  limits.  In  consequence 
of  this  manly  assertion  of  their  chartered  rights,  an 
angry  correspondence  took  place  between  them,  at 
the  close  of  which  the  commissioners  told  the  general 
coui-t  "  that  they  would  lose  no  more  of  their  labors 
upon  them,"  but  would  represent  their  conduct  to  his 
majesty. 

From  Boston,  the  commissioners  proceeded  to  New 
Hampshire,  where  they  exercised  several  acts  of  gov- 
ernment, and  offered  to  release  the  inhabitants  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts.  This  ofJer  was 
almost  unanimously  rejected.  In  Maine,  they  excited 
more  disturbance.  They  encouraged  the  people  to 
declare  themselves  independent,  and  found  many  dis- 
posed to  listen  to  their  suggestions  ;  but  Massachusetts, 
by  a  prompt  and  vigorous  exertion  of  power,  constrained 
the  disaflected  to  submit  to  her  authority. 

Connecticut  appears  to  have  been  the  favorite  of 
the  commissioners.  She  treated  them  with  respect, 
and  complied  witli  their  requisitions.  In  return,  they 
made  such  a  representation  of  her  merits  to  the  king, 
as  to  draw  from  him  a  letter  of  thanks.  "  Although," 
says  he,  "your  carriage  doth  of  itself  most  justly  de- 
sene  our  praise  and  approbation,  yet  it  seems  to  be 
set  off  with  more  lustre  by  the  contrary  behavior  of 
the  colony  of  Massachusetts." 

It  may  give  some  insight  into  the  manners  and 
feelings  of  the  people,  and  throw  some  light  upon  the 
character  of  the  commissioners,  to  relate  an  occurrence, 
otlierwise  trivial,  which  happened  while  they  were  in 
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Boston,  They  sometimes  met  at  the  Ship  Tavern, 
and,  being  there  one  Saturday  evening,  which  was  a 
violation  of  law,  a  constable  visited  them  ;  an  alter- 
cation took  place ;  they  beat  him,  and  afterwards 
adjourned  to  a  private  Jiouse  in  the  neighborhood. 
Another  constable,  more  zealous  and  courageous, 
hastened  to  the  tavern,  and,  not  finding  them  there, 
sought  them  at  the  house  to  which  they  had  repaired. 
He  told  them  he  was  glad  to  find  them  there  ;  for,  if 
he  had  found  them  at  the  tavern,  he  should  have  car- 
ried them  all  before  a  magistrate  ;  and  he  reproved 
them  sharply  for  beating  a  constable  and  abusing 
authority.  He  was  asked  if  he  should  have  dared  to 
meddle  with  the  king's  commissioners.  "  Yes,"  said  he ; 
"and  if  the  king  himself  had  been  there,  I  should  have 
carried  him  away."  "  Treason !  "  cried  one  of  them  ;  and 
the  next  day  lie  sent  a  note  to  the  governor,  charging 
the  constable  with  high  treason,  and  demanding  his 
arrest.  Criminal  proceedings  were  therefore  instituted 
against  him,  which,  after  continuing  some  time,  ended 
in  a  sentence,  that  he  "  should  be  admonished  in  a 
solenm  manner  by  the  governor." 

At  the  end  of  fifty  years  from  the  arrival  of  the 
emigrants  at  Plymouth,  the  New  England  colonies 
were  supposed  to  contain  one  hundred  and  twenty 
towns,  and  as  many  thousand  inhabitants.  The  acts 
of  parliament  not  being  rigidly  enforced,  their  trade 
had  become  extensive  and  profitable.  The  habits  of 
industry  and  economy,  which  had  been  formed  in  less 
happy  times,  continued  to  prevail,  and  gave  a  compe- 
tency to  those  who  had  nothing,  and  wealtli  to  those 
who  had  a  competency.  The  wilderness  receded  be- 
fore adventurous  and  hardy  laborers,  and  its  savage 
inhabitants  found  their  game  dispersed,  and  their  fa- 
vorite haunts  invaded. 

This  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  sales  of 
land  which  were,  at  all  times,  readily  made  to  the 
whites.  But  this  consequence  the  Indians  did  not 
foresee ;  and  when  they  felt  it  in  all  its  force,  the 
strongest  passions  were  awakened  which  can  animate 
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civilized  or  savage  man  —  the  love  of  country  and  of 
ii]de})endence. 

A  leader  only  was  wanting  to  concentrate  and  direct 
their  exertions  ;  and  Pliilij)  of  Pokanoket,  sachem  of  a 
tribe  living  within  the  l>ouii(laries  of  Plyniouth  and 
Rhode  Island,  assumed  that  honorable  but  dangerous 
station.  His  father  was  the  friend,  but  he  had  ever 
been  the  enemy,  of  the  whites ;  and  this  enmity,  aris- 
ing from  causes  of  national  concern,  had  been'imbit- 
tered  to  vindictive  hatred  by  their  conduct  towards  his 
elder  brother.  This  brother,  being  suspected  of  plot- 
ting against  them,  was  seized  by  a  detachment  of 
soldiers,  and  confined ;  and  the  indignity  so  wrought 
upon  his  proud  spirit,  as  to  produce  a  fever  that  put 
an  end  to  his  life. 

Philip  inherited  the  authority  and  proud  spirit  of 
his  brother.  He  exerted  all  the  arts  of  intrigue,  and 
powers  of  persuasion,  of  which  he  was  master,  to 
induce  the  Indians,  in  all  parts  of  New  England,  to 
nnite  their  efibrts  ior  the  destruction  of  the"  wliites. 
He  succeeded  in  forming  a  confederacy,  able  to  send 
into  action  between  three  and  four  thousand  warriors. 

The  English  were  apprized  of  the  jilots  of  the  In- 
dians, and  made  preparations  to  meet  their  hostilities. 
They  hoped,  however,  that  tlie  threatened  storm  would 
pass  by,  as  others  had,  and  that  peace  would  be  pre- 
served. But  the  insolence  of  Philip,  and  tlie  number 
of  his  adherents,  increased  daily;  and,  in  June,  l(i75, 
some  of  them  entered  the  town  of  Swanzcy,  in  Plym- 
outh, wiiere,  after  slaugbtoring  the  cattle  "and  |)iun- 
dering  the  houses,  they  fued  upon  the  inhabitants, 
killing  and  wounding  several. 

The  troops  of  that  colony  marched  immediately  to 
Swanzey,  and  were  soon  joined  by  a  <letachment  from 
Massachusetts.  The  Indians  fl("d,  and  marked  the 
course  of  their  flight  by  burning  the  buildings,  and 
fixing  on  poles,  by  the  way-side,  the  hands,  scnl[)s, 
and  beads  of  the  whites  whom  they  had  killed.  The 
troojjs  pursued,  inU,  unable  to  overtake  tin  ni,  returned 
to  Swanzey.    The  whole  country  wae  alaimed,  and 
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the  number  of  troops  augmented.  By  this  array  of 
force,  Philip  was  induced  to  quit  his  residence  a£ 
Mount  Hope,  and  take  post  near  a  swamp  at  Pocasset, 
now  Tiverton.  At  that  jjlace,  the  Enghsh  attacked 
him,  but  were  repulsed.  Sixteen  whites  were  killed  ; 
and  the  Indians,  by  this  success,  were  made  bolder. 

At  this  tizne,  most  of  the  settlements  were  sur- 
rounded by  thick  forests,  and  the  Indians  lived  inter- 
mixed with  the  whites.  The  former  were  acquainted, 
of  course,  with  the  dwellings  of  the  latter,  with  their 
roads,  and  places  of  i-esort ;  could  watch  their  motions, 
and  fall  upon  them  in  their  defenceless  and  unguarded 
moments.  Many  were  shot  dead  as  tliey  opened  their 
doors  in  the  morning ;  many  while  at  work  in  their 
fields,  and  others  while  travelling  to  visit  their  neigh- 
bore,  or  places  of  worship.  At  all  times,  at  all  places, 
in  all  employments,  were  their  lives  in  jeopardy ;  and  no 
one  could  tell  but  that,  in  the  next  moment,  he  should 
receive  his  death-shot  from  his  barn,  the  thicket,  or 
the  way-side.  Whenever  the  enemy  assembled  in 
force,  detachments  were  sent  against  them  ;  if  weaker 
than  these,  they  would  retreat;  if  stronger,  assault  and 
conquer  them.  Defenceless  villages  were  suddenly 
attacked,  the  houses  biu-ned,  and  the  men,  women, 
and  children  killed  or  carried  into  captivity.  Their 
ruin  was  the  work  of  a  moment ;  and  when  accom- 
plished, its  authors  vanished. 

The  colonies,  losing  individuals,  families,  and  vil- 
lages, found  their  numbers  sensibly  diminished,  their 
strength,  impaired,  and  began  to  apprehend  even  total 
extinction.  Nothing  but  a  vigorous  effort  could  save 
them.  The  commissioners  met,  and  determined  to 
despatch  an  army  of  a  thousand  men,  to  attack  the 
principal  position  of  the  enemy.  Josiah  Winslow, 
governor  of  Plymouth,  was  appointed  commandei--in- 
chief ;  and  a  solemn  fast,  to  invoke  the  divine  aid,  was 
proclaimed  throughout  New  England. 

On  the  18th  of  December,  the  diflerent  bodies  of 
troops  formed  a  junction  at  a  place  in  the  country  of 
the  NaiTagansetts,  about  fifteen  miles  fi-om  the  enemy. 
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The  weather  was  extremely  cold,  but  the  men.  from 
necessity,  passed  the  night,  uncovered,  in  the  fields. 
At  dawn  of  day,  they  began  their  march,  wading 
through  ti)e  deep  snow,  and,  at  one  o'clock,  arrived 
near  the  enemy's  post,  which  was  upon  a  rising 
ground,  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp.  It  was  surrounded 
by  ])alisades,  and  on  the  outside  of  these  was  a  fence 
of  brush,  a  rod  in  width. 

Here  was  Ibught  the  most  desperate  battle  recorded 
in  the  early  annals  of  the  country.  It  continued  three 
hours.  The  English  obtained  a  decisive  victory.  One 
thousand  Indian  warriors  were  killed  ;  three  hundred 
more,  and  as  many  women  and  children,  uere  made 
prisoners.  But  dearly  was  the  victory  jjurchased. 
Six  brave  captains  and  eighty  men  were  killed,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  were  wounded. 

From  this  blow  the  confederated  Indians  never  re- 
covered ;  but  they  still  remained  sulRciently  strong  to 
harass  the  settlements  by  continual  inroads.  In  re- 
taliation, the  English  sent  several  detachments  into 
their  territories,  nearly  all  of  which  were  successful. 
Caj)tain  Church  of  Plymouth,  and  Captain  Dennison 
of  Connecticut,  were  conspicuous  for  their  bravery 
and  good  fortune. 

In  the  midst  of  these  reverses,  Philip  remained  firm 
and  inishakcn.  Ilis  warriors  were  cut  off;  his  chief 
nvu,  his  wile  and  family,  were  killed  or  taken  prison- 
ers; and  at  these  successive  misfortunes  he  is  repre- 
sented to  have  wept  with  a  bitterness  which  proved 
him  to  possess  the  noblest  of  human  virtues  and  af- 
fections. But  he  disdained  to  listen  to  any  offers  of 
peace ;  he  even  shot  one  of  his  men,  wlio  ])ro[)osed 
submission.  At  length,  after  being  hunted  from  swamp 
to  swamj),  he  was  himself  shot,  by  the  brother  of  the 
Lidian  he  had  killed.  After  his  death,  the  remnant  of 
his  followers  either  submitted  to  the  English  or  united 
with  distant  tribes. 

Never  was  peace  more  welcome,  for  never  had  war 
been  more  distressing.  The  whole  population  was  in 
mourning  for  relatives  slain.    Nearly  a  thousand  houses 
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liad  been  burned,  and  goods  and  cattle  of  great  value 
had  been  plundered  or  destroyed.  The  colonies  had 
contracted  a  heavy  debt,  which,  their  resources  liaving 
been  so  much  diminished,  they  found  an  almost  in- 
supportable burden.  But,  in  their  deepest  distress, 
tliey  forbore  to  apply  to  the  mother  country  for  assist- 
ance ;  and  this  omission  excited  surprise  and  jealousy. 
"You  act,"  said  a  privy  counsellor,  "as  though  you 
were  indej)endent  of  our  master's  crown ;  and  though 
poor,  j^et  you  are  proud." 

The  construction  of  her  charter  by  which  Massa- 
chusetts claimed  and  obtained  jurisdiction  over  New 
Hampshire,  was  not  submitted  to  l)y  the  heir  of  Ma- 
sou.  On  application  to  the  king,  a  decision,  after 
long  delay,  was  made  in  his  favor.  Apprehending 
the  loss  of  Maine  also,  Massachusetts  purchased  of 
the  heirs  of  Gorges  their  claun  to  the  soil  and  juris- 
diction for  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  Con- 
sidering that  she  now  stood  in  the  place  of  the  patentee, 
she  appointed  Thomas  Dan  forth  to  be  president  of 
the  province,  as  deputy  of  the  pi-oprietor.  It  was  af- 
terwards divided  into  two  counties,  York  and  Cumber- 
land, and  governed  as  a  part  of  Massachusetts. 

The  disregard  of  the  acts  of  trade  had  given  gi-eat 
ofience  to  the  mother  counti-y,  and  the  governors  of 
New  England  were  peremptorily  required  to  enforce 
them.  But,  being  enacted  by  a  parliament  in  which 
the  colonies  were  not  represented,  they  were  regarded 
as  violations  of  their  rights,  and  continued  to  be  eva- 
ded with  impunity.  Edward  Randolph  was  therefore 
sent  over,  commissioned  as  inspector  of  the  customs 
in  New  England.  He  was  also  the  bearer  of  a  letter 
from  the  king,  requiring  that  agents  should  be  sent 
to  the  coui-t  of  London,  fully  empowered  to  act  lor  the 
colonies. 

It  was  well  understood  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
king  to  procure,  from  the  agents,  a  surrender  of  the 
charters,  or  to  annul  them  by  a  suit  in  his  courts,  that 
he  might  himself  place  officers  over  the  colonies,  who 
would  be  subservient  to  his  views.    He  had  by  in- 
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timidation  procured  the  surrender,  or  by  suits  the 
anmdment,  of  many  charters  in  England  and  the 
colonies.  The  people  felt  that  to  be  deprived  of 
theii's,  which  secured  to  them  the  rights  of  self-gov- 
ernment, would  be  the  greatest  of  calamities.  But 
they  were  aware  that  they  were  weak,  that  the  king 
was  arbitrary  and  all-jjowerful,  and  they  hesitated 
what  course  to  pursue.  Agents  were  despatched, 
but  instructed  not  to  surrender  the  charter;  and  a 
fast  was  appointed  to  be  observed  through  the  colony. 
The  agents  wrote  back  that  the  case  of  the  colony 
was  desperate,  and  intimated  that  it  might  be  advisa- 
ble to  submit  to  the  king's  mercy  by  surrendering. 
The  subject  was  fully  discussed,  not  only  by  those  in 
office,  but  among  the  people  ;  the  opinion  of  many 
of  the  ministers  was  given  in  writing;  and  the  result 
seemed  to  be  a  determination  rather  "  to  die  by  the 
hands  of  others  than  by  their  OAvn."  At  a  late  period^ 
the  assistants  voted  to  surrender,  but  the  representa- 
tives voted  not  to  concur.  Seeing  no  prospect  that  the 
colony  would  submit,  the  king  caused  a  suit  to  be 
instituted,  and  in  June,  1G84,  the  charter  was  declared 
forfeited. 

All  impediments  to  the  exercise  of  the  royal  will  be- 
ing thus  removed.  King  Charles  II.  appointed  Colonel 
Kirk,  infamous  for  his  atrocities,  governor  over  31as- 
nachusetts,  New  Ilamjjshire,  Maine,  and  Plymouth ; 
but,  Charles  dying  soon  after,  the  appointment  became 
void,  and  Joseph  Dudley,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
agents  in  England,  was  appointed  by  his  successor, 
James  II.  Dudley  was  soon  superseded  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  J^ir  Ednumd  Andros,  who  arrived  in 
December,  1G8().  This  api)ointment  caused  the  most 
gloomy  forebodinsrs.  Sir  ?ldmujid  bad  been  governor 
of  New  York,  and  it  was  known  that  his  conduct  there 
liad  been  arbitran-  and  tyraimical. 

Having  secured  a  majority  in  the  council,  he  as- 
sumed control  over  the  press,  appointing  Randolph 
licenser.  He  established  new  and  oppressive  regu- 
lations concerning  taxes,  public   worship,,  marriages, 
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and  the  settlement  of  estates.  He  and,  by  his  per- 
mission, his  subordinate  officers  extorted  enormous 
fees  for  their  services.  He  declai*ed  that,  the  chaiter 
being  cancelled,  the  old  titles  to  land  were  of  no 
validity,  and  compelled  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to 
avoid  suits  before  judges  dependent  on  his  will,  to 
take  out  new  patents,  for  which  large  sums  were  de- 
manded. 

The  hatred  of  the  people  was  excited  in  proportion 
to  their  sufferings.  In  the  beginning  of  1689,  a  ru- 
mor reached  Boston,  that  Wilham,  prince  of  Orange, 
had  invaded  EUigland,  with  the  intention  of  dethron- 
ing the  king.  Animated  by  the  hope  of  deliverance,  the 
people  rushed  spontaneously  to  arms,  took  possession  of 
the  fort,  seized  Andros,  Randolph,  and  other  obnoxious 
persons,  and  placed  them  in  confinement.  A  council 
of  safety,  consisting  of  their  former  magistrates,  was 
then  organized,  to  administer  the  government  until 
authentic  intelligence  should  be  received  from  Eng- 
land. 

In  a  few  weeks,  a  ship  arrived,  bringing  the  glad 
tidings  that  William  and  Mary  were  firmly  seated  ou 
the  throne.  They  were  immediately  proclaimed,  in 
all  the  colonies,  with  unusual  rejoicings.  The  people 
of  Massachusetts  applied  for  the  restoration  of  their 
old,  or  the  grant  of  a  new,  charter.  A  definite  answer 
was  deferred,  but  the  council  was  authorized  to  ad- 
minister the  government,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  old  charter,  until  further  directions  should  be 
given.  Andros,  Raudolpli,  and  others,  were  ordered 
home  for  trial. 

The  northern  and  eastern  Indians  having,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  French,  made  incursions  into  the 
colonies  of  New  England  and  New  York,  and  mas- 
sacred many  of  the  inhabitants,  an  attack,  by  land  and 
water,  upon  Canada  was  resolved  upon.  The  army, 
raised  principally  by  New  York  and  Connecticut,  pro- 
ceeded no  farther  than  Lake  Champlain.  The  fleet, 
fitted  out  by  Massachusetts,  and  commanded  by  Sir 
William  Phipps,  appeared  before  Quebec,  but,  hearing 
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that  the  army  had  retreated,  returned  unsuccessful  to 
Boston.  Great  expense  had  been  incurred,  the  treas- 
ury was  empty,  and  the  men  could  not  be  dismissed 
without  pay.  Li  tliis  emergency,  the  general  court 
voted  tliat  the  re(|uisite  sum  should  be  raised  by  a  tax, 
and  authorized  an  emission  of  colony  notes,  lor  sums 
from  two  shillings  to  ten  j)ounds,  which  were  passed 
to  the  men  in  discliarge  of  tlieir  wages.  These  notes 
were  to  be  received  hi  payment  of  the  tax  which  had 
been  voted,  and  for  all  otiier  payments  into  the  treas- 
ury. At  lirst,  they  fell  below  par,  but  rose  to  par 
when  the  time  arrived  tor  the  payment  of  the  tax. 
This  was  the  first  issue  of  paper  money,  or  bills  of 
credit  —  an  expedient  which  was  afterwards  olten  re- 
sorted to,  and,  though  it  atibrded  relief  at  tlie  moment, 
produced,  in  its  consequences,  extensive  and  comj)!!- 
cated  mischief 

In  the  mean  time,  a  new  charter  had  l)een  granted 
to  Massachusetts,  which  added  Plymouth,  31aine,  and 
Nova  Scotia  to  her  territory.  The  only  privilege  it 
allowed  to  the  people  was,  the  choice  of  re})rcsenta- 
tives.  These  were  to  elect  a  council,  and  both  bodies 
were  to  constitute  the  legislative  power.  It  reserved 
to  tiie  king  the  right  of  appointing  tlie  governor  and 
lieutcnaut-goveruor.  To  the  governor  it  gave  the 
power  of  rejecting  laws,  of  negativing  the  choice  of 
councillors,  of  appointing  all  military  and  judicial 
oflicers,  of  adjoiu-niug,  ami  even  of  dissolving,  the  as- 
sembly at  pliasin-e.  Laws,  although  ap))roved  by  him, 
might  be  abrogated  by  the  king,  witliin  three  years 
after  their  enactment.  The  rigiit  of  voting,  instead 
of  being  confined  to  chin-ch  members,  was  granted  to 
freeiiolders  whose  income  was  ibrty  shillings  sterling 
a  year,  and  to  all  who  had  forty  pounds  sterling  of 
personal  estate. 

The  king,  to  render  the  new  charter  more  accepta- 
ble, appointed  Sir  William  Phipjis,  a  native  of  the 
province,  governor;  and,  in  WM,  he  arrived  at  IJoston. 
The  new  governtucjit  went  into  operation  without  any 
opposition  from  the  inhabitants ;  and  almost  the  fiist 
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act  of  Sir  William  and  his  council  was  the  institution 
of  a  court  to  try  the  unlbrtunate  victims  of  popular 
delusion,  accused  of  witchcraft,  at  Salem. 

The  belief  in  this  supposed  crime  had  been  so  prev- 
alent in  England,  that  parliament  had  enacted  a  law 
punishing  it  with  death.  Under  this  law,  multitudes 
had  been  tried  and  executed  in  that  country,  and  two 
or  three  in  Massachusetts,  some  of  whom  acknowl- 
edged they  were  guilty.  Accounts  of  these  trials  and 
confessions,  and  particularly  of  some  trials  before  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  a  judge  revered  in  the  colonies,  had 
been  published  and  distributed  throughout  the  country. 
They  were  read,  in  a  time  of  deep  distress  and  gloom, 
by  a  people  naturally  sedate,  and  accustomed  to  regard 
with  awe  the  surprising  and  unaccountable  incidents 
and  appearances  which,  in  this  new  world,  were  often 
presented  to  their  contemplation. 

In  February,  1692,  a  daughter  and  a  niece  of  Mr. 
Paris,  the  minister  of  Salem,  were  afflicted  with  disor- 
ders affecting  their  bodies  in  the  most  singular  manner. 
The  physicians,  unable  to  account  for  their  contortions, 
pronounced  them  bewitched ;  and  the  children,  hearing 
of  this,  declared  that  an  Indian  woman,  who  lived  in 
the  house,  was  the  cause  of  their  torments.  Mr.  Paris 
concurred  with  the  physicians.  Several  private  fasts 
were  kept  at  his  house,  and  the  gloom  was  increased 
by  a  solemn  fast  throughout  the  colony. 

The  Indian  woman  confessed  herself  guilty.  The 
children  were  visited,  noticed,  and  pitied.  This  en- 
couraged them  to  persevere,  and  other  children,  either 
from  sympathy  or  the  desire  of  similar  attentions,  ex- 
hibited similar  contortions.  A  distracted  old  woman, 
and  one  who  had  been  a  long  time  confined  to  her  bed, 
were  added  to  the  list  of  the  accused ;  and,  in  the 
progress  of  the  infatuation,  women  of  mature  age 
united  with  the  children  in  their  accusations. 

The  accused  were  multiplied  in  proportion  to  the 
accusers.  Children  accused  their  parents,  and  parents 
their  children.  A  word  from  those  who  were  supposed 
to  be  afflicted  occasioned  the  arrest  of  the  devoted 
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victim ;  and  so  firmly  convinced  were  the  magistrates 
that  the  prince  of  darkness  was  in  the  midst  of  them, 
using  human  instruments  to  accomphsh  his  purposes, 
that  the  shghtest  testimony  was  deemed  sufficient  to 
justify  a  commitment  lor  trial. 

The  court  specially  instituted  for  this  purpose  held 
a  session  m  June,  and  afterwards  several  others  by  ad- 
journment. Many  were  tried,  and  received  sentence 
of  death.  A  few  pleaded  guilty.  Several  were  con- 
victed upon  testimony  which,  at  other  times,  would 
not  have  induced  suspicion  of  an  ordinary  crime, 
and  some  upon  testimony  retracted  after  conviction. 
Nineteen  were  executed,  and  many  yet  remained  to 
be  tried. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  legislature 
established,  by  law,  a  permanent  court,  by  which  the 
other  was  superseded,  and  fixed  a  distant  day  for  its 
first  session  at  Salem.  In  the  mean  time,  the  accusa- 
tions multiphed,  and  additional  jails  were  required  to 
hold  the  accused.  The  impostors,  hardened  by  im- 
punity and  success,  ascended  Irom  decrepit  old 
women  to  respectable  characters,  and  at  length,  in 
their  ravings,  named  ministei'S  of  the  gospel,  and  even 
tlie  wife  of  the  governor. 

The  community  were  throwii  into  consternation. 
Each  felt  alarm  for  himself,  his  family,  and  friends. 
The  shock  roused  them  to  reflection.  They  consid- 
ered more  closely  the  character  ol"  the  accusers ;  the 
nature  of  the  alleged  crime ;  the  testimony,  often  con- 
tradictory, and  never  explicit ;  and,  more  than  all  these, 
the  high  standing  of  some  who  were  implicated  ;  and 
began  to  doubt  whether  they  had  not  been  too  cred- 
ulous and  precipitate. 

At  the  next  term,  the  grand  jury  found  indictments 
against  fifty ;  but,  on  trial,  all  were  acquitted  except 
three,  and  them  the  governor  reprieved.  He  also  di- 
rected that  all  who  were  in  prison  should  be  set  at 
liberty.  A  belief,  however,  of  tlie  truth  of  the  chaises, 
still  lingered  among  tiie  people,  and  prevented  any 
prosecution  of  tlie  impostors.    Tiiat  all  were  impoS'. 
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toi-s,  caunot  be  believed.  Many  must  liaye  acted  under 
tfie  influence  of  a  disordered  imagination,  which  the 
attendant  circumstances  were  well  calculated  to  pro- 
duce. 

In  the  first  general  court,  under  the  new  charter, 
were  many  ofthose  who  were  members  of  the  last 
under  the  old,  and  they  made  an  almost  hopeless  at- 
tempt to  secure  the  privileges  tliey  had  enjoyed.  They 
passed  an  act  declaring  "that  no  tax  or  imposition 
whatever  shall  be  laid  or  levied  on  any  of  their  ma- 
jesties' subjects,  or  their  estates,  but  by  the  act  and 
consent  of  the  governor,  council,  and  representatives 
of  the  people  assembled  in  general  court."  This  act 
was  immediately  disallowed.  They  ])assed  another 
act  prescribing  the  punishment  of  death  for  idolatry, 
blasphemy,  incest,  and  manslaughter;  thus  showing 
that  their  abhorrence  of  crime  was  greater  than  their 
regard  for  lile.  This  also  was  disallowed.  Another 
act  provided  that  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  all 
who  died  intestate  should  be  divided  into  equal  shares, 
of  which  the  eldest  son  should  take  two,  and  each 
of  ti)e  other  children  one ;  thus  making  an  important 
alteration  of  tlie  common  law,  which  gave  all  the  real 
estate  to  the  eldest  son,  disjjlaying  the  love  of  equality 
which  then  prevailed,  and  sufficient  of  itself  to  intro- 
duce and  perpetuate  free  institutions.  This  law  was 
allowed,  as  were  also  many  others,  of  less  importance, 
passed  at  the  same  session. 

The  war  with  the  French  and  Indians,  which  be- 
gan in  1690,  was  not  yet  terminated.  For  seven  years 
were  the  frontier  settlements  harassed  by  the  savages, 
and  the  English  employed  in  expeditions  against  them. 
A  history  of  these  would  consist  only  of  repeated  ac- 
counts of  Indian  cunning  and  barbarity,  and  of  Eng- 
lish enterprise  and  fortitude.  Peace  between  England 
and  France,  which  took  place  in  1697,  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  peace  with  the  savages. 

But  in  a  few  years,  war  again  broke  out  in  Europe, 
which  was  the  signal  for  hostilities  in  America.  The 
first  blow  fell  upon  Deerfield.  Li  February,  1704,  it 
7* 
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was  surprised  in  the  night ;  about  forty  persons  were 
killed,  and  more  tiian  one  hundred  made  prisoners, 
among  whom  were  31r.  Williams,  the  minister,  and 
■jis  family.  The  killed  were  scalped,  and  the  prison- 
ers commanded  to  prepare  for  a  long  march  to  Canada. 
On  the  second  day,  Mrs.  Williams  was  so  exhausted 
with  fatigue,  that  she  could  go  no  farther.  Her  hus- 
band solicited  permission  to  remain  with  her ;  but  the 
retreating  savages,  according  to  their  custom  in  such 
cases,  killed  her,  and  compelled  him  to  proceed.  Be- 
fore the  termination  of  their  journey,  twenty  more 
became  unable  to  walk,  and  were  in  like  manner 
sacrificed.  Those  who  survived  the  journey  to  Canada 
were  treated  by  the  French  with  humanity  ;  and  after 
a  captivity  of  many  years,  most  of  them  were  redeemed, 
and  returned  to  their  friends. 

New  York  having  agreed  with  the  French  and  the 
western  Indians  to  remain  neutral,  these  were  enabled 
to  pour  their  whole  force  upon  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  for  ten 
years,  endured  miseries  peculiar  to  an  Indian  war, 
and  more  distressing  than  their  descendants  can  well 
imagine.  The  enemy  were  at  all  times  prowling 
about  the  frontier  settlements,  watching  in  conceal- 
ment for  an  opportunity  to  strike  a  sudden  blow  and 
fly  with  safety.  The  women  and  children  retired  into 
the  garrisons ;  the  men  left  their  fields  uncultivated, 
or  labored  with  arms  at  their  sides,  and  with  sentinels 
at  every  point  whence  an  attack  could  be  apprehended. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  precautions,  the  enemy 
were  often  successfiil,  killing  sometimes  an  individual 
only,  sometimes  a  whole  lamily,  sometimes  a  hand  of 
laborers  ten  or  twelve  in  lunnber;  and  so  swift  were 
they  in  their  movements,  that  but  few  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  whites.  It  was  computed  that  the  sum 
of  one  thousand  pounds  was  expended  for  every  Indian 
killed  or  made  captive. 

In  1707,  IMassachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode 
Island  despatched  im  armament  against  Port  Royal,  in 
Nova  Scotia,  which  was  then  in  possession  of  the 
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French.  It  returned  without  accomplishing  its  object. 
In  1710,  New  England,  assisted  by  a  fleet  furnished 
by  the  mother  country,  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
place ;  and  its  name,  in  compliment  to  Queen  Anne, 
was  changed  to  Annapolis. 

The  success  of  this  enterprise  encouraged  the  com- 
mander. General  Nicholson,  to  visit  England  and  pro- 
pose an  expedition  against  Canada.  His  proposition 
was  adopted,  and  in  June,  1711,  Admiral  Walker,  with 
a  fleet  of  fifteen  ships  of  war  and  forty  transports, 
bringing  an  army  of  veteran  troops,  arrived  at  Boston, 
Taking  on  board  two  additional  regiments,  he  sailed 
from  that  port  about  the  last  of  July.  At  the  same 
time,  General  Nicholson  repaired  to  Albany  to  take 
command  of  the  troops  that  were  to  proceed  by  land. 

When  the  fleet  had  advanced  ten  leagues  up  the 
River  St.  Lawrence,  the  weather  became  tempestuous 
and  foggy.  A  difference  of  opinion  arose  concerning 
the  course  to  be  pursued,  the  English  pilots  recom- 
mending one  course,  and  the  colonial  another.  The 
admiral,  entertaining,  like  all  other  English  oflicers, 
an  opinion  of  the  abilities  of  the  colonists  correspond- 
ing with  their  dependent  condition,  adopted  the  ad- 
vice of  his  own  pilots.  Pursuing  the  course  they 
recommended,  nine  transports  were  driven,  about  mid- 
night, upon  the  rocks,  and  dashed  to  pieces. 

From  every  quarter  cries  of  distress  arose,  convey- 
ing, through  the  darkness,  to  those  who  were  yet 
afloat,  intelligence  of  the  fate  of  their  comrades  and 
of  their  own  danger.  The  shrieks  of  the  drowning 
pleaded  powerfully  for  assistance,  but  none  could  be 
afforded  until  the  morning  dawned,  when  six  or  seven 
hundred,  found  floating  on  the  scattered  wrecks,  were 
rescued  from  death,  more  than  a  thousand  having 
sunk  to  rise  no  more.  Not  a  single  American  was 
lost. 

Weakened  by  this  terrible  disaster,  the  admiral  de- 
termined to  return  to  England,  where  he  arrived  in 
the  month  of  October.  Thither  misfortune  attended 
him.    On  the  15th,  his  ship  blew  up,  and  four  hundred 
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seamen  perished.  The  New  England  troops  returned 
to  tlieir  homes,  and  Nicholson,  having  learned  the 
fate  of  the  fleet,  led  back  his  troops  to  Albany.  The 
next  year,  the  colonies  found  no  repose.  In  1713, 
France  and  England  made  peace  at  Utrecht,  and, 
jn  the  same  year,  peace  was  concluded  with  the 
Indians. 

Sucli  was  the  destruction  of  lives  in  this  war,  that 
the  i)opulation  of  New  England  was  sensibly  retard- 
ed. Her  expenses  were  also  enormous.  Altliough 
the  annual  taxes  paid  by  the  inhabitants  were  greater 
than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  British  enif)ire,  yet 
the  colonies  most  exposed  were  burdened,  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  with  a  heavy  debt,  in  the  shape  of 
bills  of  credit  or  paper  money,  which  impeded  their 
prosperity,  perplexing  individuals  and  the  government 
in  all  their  transactions. 

In  1716,  Samuel  Shute,  a  colonel  in  the  armj'  of 
the  celebrated  duke  of  3Iarlborough,  was  appointed 
governor.  On  his  arrival  in  the  province,  he  found 
the  ])eople  divichjd  into  two  parties,  one  in  iiivor  of  a 
public  bank,  wliicii  had  just  been  establisheil,  the  other 
of  the  incorporation  of  a  |)rivate  bank.  He  joined  the 
former ;  the  latter  of  irourse  liecaine  hostile,  and,  led 
by  a  Mr.  Cooke,  opposed  with  virulence  all  his  meas- 
ures. 

In  1720,  this  i)arty,  embracing  a  majority  of  the  rep- 
resentatives, electefl  thiir  leader  si)eaker.  The  choice 
was  connnunicated  to  the  governor,  who  interposed 
his  negative.  The  house  jiersisted  in  their  choice, 
denying  his  right  to  interfere.  The  controversy  con- 
tinued several  (ia}s,  when  the  governor  dissolved  the 
assemltly,  and  directed  that  a  new  election  should  be 
made  by  the  ])eople. 

Tiie  charter  not  giving,  in  express  terms,  to  the 
governor  the  ])o\ver  to  reject  a  sp(>aker,  the  peojile 
resolved  to  sui)i)ort  their  representatives,  and  nearly 
all  of  them  were  again  elected.  When  met,  to  avoid 
a  second  dissolution,  they  chose  a  Mr.  Lindall  speaker  ; 
but,  in  a  warm   remonstrance  to  the  governor,  con- 
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demned  his  conduct,  and  reasserted  their  sole  and 
exclusive  right  to  choose  their  presiding  officer.  The 
session  was  short,  and  but  little  was  done  that  did  not 
display  the  angry  feelings  of  the  house.  Instead  of 
six  hundred  pounds,  the  usual  grant  to  the  governor 
for  half  a  year's  salary,  they  appropriated  but  five  hun- 
dred, and,  as  a  mark  of  their  displeasure,  deferred 
that  act  until  near  the  close  of  the  session. 

At  their  next  meeting,  the  same  feelings  prevailed, 
and  the  same  diminished  sum  was  voted.  The  gov- 
ernor then  informed  them,  that  he  had  been  instructed 
by  the  king  to  recomnnend  to  the  assembly,  to  estab- 
lish for  him  a  permanent  and  honorable  salary.  The 
house,  aware  of  the  importance  of  retaining  the  power 
of  granting  such  sums  as  the  governor  might  merit  by 
his  conduct,  replied,  that  the  subject  was  new,  and  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  the  court  might  rise.  With  this 
request  the  governor  complied. 

This  disagreement  continued,  the  ill  temper  of  both 
parties  increasing,  through  several  subsequent  sessions. 
The  representatives,  confident  of  the  support  of  the 
people,  refused  to  establish  a  permanent  salary  for 
the  governor,  and  often  withlield  the  pittance  they 
gave  until  he  had  sanctioned  those  measures  which 
they  desired  should  be  adopted.  His  residence  in  the 
province  being  rendered,  by  this  dispute,  unpleasant, 
he  suddenly  and  privately  quitted  it,  in  December, 
1722.  Upon  his  arrival  in  England,  he  exhibited 
charges  against  the  house,  of  having  made  various  en- 
croachments upon  the  king's  prerogative,  which  the 
agents  of  the  province  were  instructed  to  answer  and 
repel. 

He  remained  in  England  until  1728,  when  he  re- 
signed his  office,  and  William  Burnet,  then  governor 
of  New  York,  was  appointed  his  successor.  In  his 
first  speech,  he  informed  the  house  that  he  had  re- 
ceived positive  instructions  from  the  king  to  insist  on 
a  permanent  salary.  The  representatives,  generous 
of  their  money,  but  tenacious  of  their  rights,  appropri- 
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ated  three  liunclred  pounds  for  the  expenses  of  his 
journey,  and  Iburteen  liundred  pounds  towards  his 
support,  not  specifying  for  what  time.  The  first  sum 
he  accepted,  but  absohitely  decHued  receivuig  any 
compensation  for  his  services,  except  in  the  mode  of 
a  fixed  salary. 

The  delegates  were  equally  decided,  and,  having 
transacted  all  their  necessary  business,  requested  tlie 
governor,  by  message,  to  adjourn  them.  He  replied, 
that  he  could  not  comi)ly  witii  their  request,  as,  if  he 
did,  he  should  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  pay  imme- 
diate regard  to  the  king's  instructions.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  the  request  was  again  made,  and  again  de- 
nied. Messages,  containing  arguments  and  replies, 
were  often  interchanged  by  the  parties.  Afler  two 
months  had  been  consumed  in  the  controversy,  the 
governor,  imagining  the  members  were  influenced  by 
the  citizens  of  Boston,  transferred  the  general  court  to 
Salem.  They  were  detained  there  two  months  ;  were 
then  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes ;  were  again  as- 
sembled, after  a  short  recess ;  and,  having  sat  seventeen 
days,  were  again  adjourned  without  exhibiting  any 
symptoms  of  c(jini)]iance. 

A  new  assembly  was  elected,  and  held  several 
sessions  in  the  summer  of  1729,  displaying  the  same 
spirit  as  the  former.  In  the  mean  time,  information 
was  transmitted  from  England,  that  the  king  ai)]iroved 
the  conduct  of  the  governor,  and  coudcinned  that  of 
the  house.  Still  the  members  continued  inflexible. 
In  August,  they  were  removed  to  Cambridge,  which 
served  to  exasi>erate  rather  than  to  convince  them. 
Here,  however,  the  controversy  was  suspended,  for  a 
time,  by  the  death  of  the  governor,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  hastened  by  his  unsuccessful  con- 
test with  the  house  of  representatives. 

His  successor  was  !Mr.  Hclcher,  then  agent  in  Eng- 
land. As  he  belonged  to  the  jiopular  party,  his 
appointment  gave  rise  to  the  exj)ectation,  that  tiie 
instruction    to  obtain  a  i>ermauent  salary   was  with- 
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dra^vB.  But  from  his  first  speech  it  appeared,  that  it 
was  iiot  only  imrescinded,  but  enforced  by  a  threat  of 
piuiishment  iu  case  of  refusal. 

Tlie  house,  uiiiiitiuiidated  by  the  threat,  refused. 
The  governor,  during  the  first  two  years  of  his  admin- 
istration, made  several  attempts  to  induce  them  to 
comply.  All  failing,  he  endeavored  to  obtain  a  relaxa- 
tion of  his  instructions.  Pennission  was  at  length 
granted  that  he  might  receive  a  particular  sum,  which 
had  been  voted,  and  a  similar  permission  was  after- 
wards annually  given.  Thus  ended  a  contest  which 
prepared  the  people  of  Massachusetts  to  embark  in 
another,  iu  which  more  important  i'ights  were  to  be 
defended. 

These  turbulent  times  were  succeeded  by  a  cahn 
which  continued  several  years;  during  which,  how- 
ever, the  enemies  of  Governor  Belcher,  by  incessant 
misrepresentation,  deprived  him  of  the  favor  of  the 
ministry  in  England.  Li  1740,  he  was  removed  from 
ofiice,  and  Mr.  William  Shirley  appointed  in  his  place. 

In  1744,  war  again  broke  out  between  England  and 
France,  and  the  colonies  were  involved  in  its  calam- 
ities. Their  conmierce  and  fisheries  suffered  great 
injury  from  privateers,  fitted  out  at  Louisbm-g,  a 
French  port  on  Cape  Breton.  Its  situation  gave  it 
such  importance,  that  nearly  six  millions  of  dollars 
had  been  expended  on  its  fortifications.  Mr.  Vaughan,^ 
of  New  Hampshire,  Avho  had  often  visited  that  place 
as  a  trader,  conceived  the  project  of  an  expedition 
agahist  it.  He  communicated  it  to  Governor  Shirley, 
and,  being  ardent  and  enthusiastic,  convinced  him 
that  the  enterprise  was  practicable,  and  inspired  him 
with  his  own  enthusiasm. 

Having  exacted  of  the  general  court  an  oath  of 
secrecy,  the  governor,  in  January,  1745,  comnumicated 
to  them  the  project.  Many  heard  it  with  amazement. 
So  strong  was  the  place,  and  so  weak,  comparatively, 
were  the  colonies,  that  the  thought  of  attacking  it 
seemed  rasli  and  pi-esumptuous.  From  respect  to 
him,  however,  his  proposal  was  referred  to  a  conunit- 
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tee :  they  reported  against  it ;  the  house  accepted  the 
report,  and  the  members  dismissed  from  tlieir  miuds 
all  thoughts  of  the  expedition. 

During  the  secret  deliberations,  the  people  watched 
with  anxiety  to  ascertain  their  object  The  disclosure 
was  made  by  an  honest  member,  who  incautiously,  in 
his  family  devotions,  prayed  for  the  divine  blessing 
on  the  attempt,  should  it  be  made.  The  people  were 
instantly  struck  with  the  advantage  of  possessing  the 
place.  When  the  decision  was  made  known,  a  pe- 
tition, signed  by  a  lai-ge  number  of  merchants,  was 
presented  to  the  general  court,  praying  them  to  com- 
ply with  the  governor's  proposal.  The  subject  was 
again  discussed,  and  a  vote  in  favor  of  the  expedition 
was  passed  by  a  majority  of  one. 

The  question  was  now  decided ;  and  all  who  were 
before  averse  to  the  entei-prise,  united  heartily  \vith 
its  supporters  to  carry  it  into  execution.  The  other 
New  England  colonies  were  solicited,  and  agreed  to 
furnish  assistance  ;  and  a  boat  was  despatched  to  Com- 
modore Warren,  in  the  West  Indies,  to  invite  his 
cooperation.  Colonel  Pepperell  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  Roger  Wolcott,  of  Coimecticut, 
second  in  command. 

In  two  months,  an  army  of  more  than  four  thousand 
men  was  enlisted,  clothed,  victualled,  and  equipped 
for  service,  in  the  four  New  England  colonies,  which  did 
not  then  contain  four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  On 
the  23d  of  Mai-cli,  tlic  despatch-boat  returned  from  the 
West  Indies,  with  advice  tliat  Commodore  Warren 
declined  furnishing  aid.  This  intelligence  was  kept 
secret.  The  troops  of  Massachusetts  embarked,  as 
though  nothing  discouraging  had  happened  ;  and  about 
the  n)iddle  of  April,  they,  as  well  as  those  sent  by 
Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire,  arrived  safe  at  Canso. 

Commodore  Warren  had  but  just  despatched  his 
answer,  when  he  received  orders  to  repair  to  Boston 
witli  such  ships  as  could  be  spared,  and  concert 
measures  with  Governor  Shirley  for  his  majesty's 
service  in  North  America.    He  sailed  iiistantly;  but 
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learning,  in  his  course,  that  the  transports  had  left 
Boston  for  Canso,  he  steered  directly  for  that  place, 
where  he  arrived  ou  the  23d  of  Ajnil.  He  added  much 
to  their  naval  strength,  and  much  to  that  confidence 
which,  hy  promising,  insures,  victory. 

Several  vessels  of  war,  which  had  been  sent  to 
cruise  before  Louisburg,  had  captured  a  number  of 
French  ships,  and  prevented  any  intelligence  of  the 
expedition  from  reaching  the  enemy.  These  vessels 
were  daily  in  sight  of  the  place,  but  were  supposed  to 
be  privateers,  and  caused  no  alarm.  The  ajipearance 
of  the  fleet,  on  the  30th  of  A])ril,  gave  the  French  the 
fij-st  intimation  of  their  danger. 

The  troops  immediately  landed ;  and  the  next  day 
a  detachment  of  four  hundred,  marching  round  the 
hills,  approached  within  a  mile  of  the  gi'and  battery, 
setting  fire  to  all  the  houses  and  stores  on  the  way. 
Many  of  these  contained  pitch  and  tar,  which  pro- 
duced a  thick  smoke,  that  completely  enveloped  the 
invaders.  The  fears  of  the  French  were  increased 
by  their  uncertainty.  They  imagined  the  whole  army 
was  coming  upon  them,  and,  throwing  their  powder 
into  a  well,  deserted  the  battery,  of  which  the  New 
England  troops  took  possession  without  loss. 

This  was  uncommon  good  fortune ;  but  the  most 
difficult  labors  of  the  siege  remained  to  be  performed. 
The  cannon  were  to  be  drawn  nearly  two  miles,  over 
a  deep  morass,  in  plain  view,  and  within  gunshot, 
of  the  enemy's  principal  fortifications.  For  fourteen 
nights,  the  troops,  Avith  straps  over  their  shoulders, 
and  sinking  to  their  knees  in  mud,  were  employed  in 
this  service. 

The  approaches  were  then  begun  in  the  mode  which 
seemed  most  proper  to  the  shrewd  vmderstan dings  of 
untaught  militia.  Those  officers  who  were  skilled  in 
the  art  of  war,  talked  of  zigzags  and  epaulements ;  but 
the  troops  made  themselves  meiry  with  the  terms, 
and  proceeded  in  their  own  way.  By  the  20th  of 
May,  they  had  erected  five  batteries,  one  of  which 
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mounted  five  forty -two  pounders,  and  did  great  exe- 
cution. 

Meanwhile  the  fleet,  cruising  in  tlie  harboi-,  had 
been  equally  successlUl.  It  captured  a  French  ship 
of  sixty-lbiu-  f,nuis,  loaded  with  stores  for  the  garrison, 
to  whom  the  loss  was  as  distressing  as  to  the  besieg- 
ers the  capture  was  Ibrtunatc.  English  ships-of-war 
were,  besides,  continually  arriving,  and  added  such 
strength  to  the  fleet,  that  a  combined  attack  upon  the 
town  was  resolved  upon.  The  enemy,  discoveruig 
this  design,  deemed  it  unwise  to  abide  the  hazard  of 
an  assault.  On  the  15th  of  June,  the  French  com- 
mander ])roposed  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and,  on  the 
17th,  caj)itulated. 

Intelligence  of  this  event,  flying  swiftly  through  the 
colonies,  difl'used  great  and  universal  joy.  And  well 
might  the  citizens  of  New  England  be  elated  with  the 
glad  tidings.  Without  even  a  suggestion  from  the 
mother  country,  they  had  projected,  and,  Avith  but 
little  assistance,  had  achieved,  an  enterprise  of  vast 
importance  to  her  and  to  them.  Their  conunerce  and 
tisheiies  were  now  secure,  and  their  maritime  cities 
relieved  from  all  fear  of  attack  from  that  qutu-ter. 

France,  fired  with  resentment  at  her  loss,  made 
extraordinary  exertions  to  retrieve  it,  and  to  intlict 
chastisement  on  New  England.  The  next  summer^ 
she  des|)atched  to  the  American  coast  a  powerful  fleet, 
carrying  a  large  number  of  soldiers.  The  news  of  its 
approacii  s|)read  terror  throughout  New  England ; 
but  an  uncomninn  succession  of  disasters,  whicii  the 
])ious  of  that  time  attributed  to  the  special  interposition 
of  Providence,  deprived  it  of  all  power  to  inflict  in^ 
jury.  Afler  remaining  a  short  time  on  the  coast,  it 
returned  to  Friuicc,  having  lost  two  admirals,  both  of 
whom,  it  was  supposed,  |mu  an  end  to  their  lives 
through  chagrin ;  having  also,  l)V  teiiq^ests,  been  re- 
duced to  one  half  its  force,  and  eflected  nothing. 

In  174H,  jieace  was  concluded,  each  party  restoring 
all  its  prisoners  and  conquests  —  a  striking,  but  not  uu/' 
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common,  illustration  of  the  folly  of  war.  Louisburg, 
though  conquered  by  the  colonies,  was  exchanged,  by 
Great  Britain,  for  territories  which  she  had  lost  in 
Europe.  New  England  murmured  at  this  injustice; 
but  what  avail  the  murmurs  of  the  weak  ? 

From  this  period  to  the  commencement  of  the  next 
French  war,  but  few  important  events  occurred  in 
Massachusetts.  The  bills  of  credit,  which  the  colony 
Jiad  issued  to  defray  its  enormous  expenditure,  were 
redeemed  by  the  government,  at  their  depreciated 
value.  This  example  was  followed,  though  tardily, 
by  the  other  governments.  At  the  time  of  their  re- 
demption, they  were  worth  no  more,  in  some  colonies, 
than  one  tenth,  and  in  others,  one  twentieth,  of  the 
sum  for  which  they  had  been  issued. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Two  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  council  of 
Plymouth  were  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  and  Captain 
John  Mason.  Gorges  was  governor  of  Plymouth,  in 
England;  and,  liaving  taken  into  his  service  three 
Indians  broiight  from  America,  he  learned  from  them 
many  particulars  of  their  country,  and  conceived  san- 
guine hopes  of  making  his  fortune  by  despatching  ships 
to  explore  it,  and  by  carrying  on  trade  with  the  natives. 
His  first  enterprises  were  unsuccessful ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, he  persevered.  Mason  was  a  merchant  of  Lon- 
don ;  was  aftei-wards  governor  of  Newfoundland, 
where  he  acquired  some  knowledge  of  America;  was 
governor,  also,  of  Portsmouth,  in  Hampshire  ;  and, 
a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  council,  he  was  elected  a 
member,  and  soon  alter  appointed  its  secretaiy. 

lu  1621,  Mason  obtained  from  the  council  a  grant 
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of  all  the  land  between  the  Rivers  Merrimac  and 
Naumkeag,  wliich  district  was  called  Mariana.  Tlie 
next  year,  Gorges  and  3Iason  obtained  jointly  a  grant 
of  the  land  between  tiie  Rivers  Merrimac  and  Saga- 
dahoc, extending  back  to  the  great  lakes  and  the  River 
of  Canada;  and  this  tract  was  called  Laconia.  In 
1023,  designing  to  establish  a  fishery  at  the  River  Pis- 
cataqua,  they  sent  over  David  Thompson,  Edward  and 
William  Hilton,  fishmongers,  with  several  others,  in 
two  divisions.  One  landed  on  the  southern  shore  of 
the  river,  called  the  place  Little  Harbor,  erected  salt 
works,  and  built  a  house,  which  they  called  Mason 
Hall ;  the  other,  led  by  the  Hiltons,  set  up  their  stasea 
eight  miles  farther  up  the  river,  and  called  the  place 
at  first  Northaiii,  and  afterwards  Dover.  Fishing  and 
trade  being  the  sole  object  of  both  parties,  these  set- 
tlements increased  slowly. 

In  1629,  Mason  procured  another  patent,  granting 
the  land  between  Piscataqua  and  Merrimac  Rivers, 
and  extending  sixty  miles  into  the  country;  and  this 
tract  he  called  New  Hampshire.  Subsequently  the 
council  granted  to  Edward  Hilton  the  land  about  Hil- 
ton's Point;  and  to  Gorges,  Mason,  and  others,  the 
land  about  Little  Harbor.  For  what  reasons  these 
several  patents  were  granted,  is  not  easily  understood 
at  this  day,  and  the  question  is  not  important.  Trading 
with  the  natives,  fishing,  and  the  making  of  salt,  were 
carried  on  at  both  places.  In  1(>31,  a  house,  called  the 
Great  House,  was  built  at  Strawberry  Bank,  now 
Portsmouth. 

The  death  of  Mason,  which  occurred  in  1635,  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  the  settlement  at  Little  Harbor, 
which  was  under  his  particular  management.  The 
principal  part  of  his  estate  in  New  Hampshire  he  be- 
queathed to  his  grandson,  Robert  Tufton,  on  condition 
that  he  took  the  surnatiie  of  Mason.  In  1&^S,  John 
Wheehvright,thebrotherofMrs.  Hutchinson,  banished 
from  Massachusetts  for  his  Antinomian  principles, 
came,  with  a  number  of  his  adherents,  to  Squamscot 
Falls,  where  tliey  made  a  settlement,  and  called  it 
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Exeter.  Believing  themselves  to  be  out  of  the  juris- 
diction of  Massachusetts,  they  combined  into  a  sep- 
arate body  politic,  chose  rulers,  and  took  an  oath  to 
obey  them.  Wheelwright  purchased  of  the  Indians 
a  tract  of  land  round  the  falls  thirty  miles  square.  It 
is  now  ascertained  that  this  purchase  was  not  made 
until  1(538,  and  that  the  deed  bearing  date  previous  to 
the  grant  to  Mason  was  a  forgery. 

The  widow  and  executrix  of  Mason,  finding  the 
expense  of  managing  the  estate  in  New  Hampshire 
greater  than  the  income,  relinquished  the  care  of  it ; 
and  the  men  in  her  employment  divided  among  them- 
selves the  goods  and  cattle.  It  is  said  that  a  hundred 
oxen  were  driven  to  Boston,  and  there  sold  tor  twenty- 
five  pounds,  equal  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  dollars,  apiece,  that  being  the  current  price  of  the 
best  oxen  in  New  England  at  that  time.  They  were 
of  a  large  breed  imported  from  Denmark. 

Among  the  Antinomians  who  were  banished  from 
Massachusetts  was  Captain  John  Underbill.  He  had 
been  a  soldier  in  the  Netherlands;  was  brought  to 
Massachusetts,  by  Governor  Winthrop,  to  train  the 
people  in  military  discipline;  served  in  the  Pequod 
war ;  and  was  once  chosen  a  representative  trom 
Boston.  He  was  a  singular  compound  of  enthusiasm 
in  religion,  turbulence  in  social  life,  licentiousness  in 
conduct,  and  bravery  in  war.  After  he  and  two  con- 
tending clergymen,  Knollys  and  Larkliam,  had,  for 
some  time,  kept  Dover  and  Strawbeny  Bank  in  com- 
motion, he  returned  to  Boston,  and,  in  a  large  i)ublic 
assembly,  made  humble  confession  of  his  sins,  and  es- 
pecially of  a  crime  severely  punished  by  our  ancestors. 
The  church  restored  him  to  their  communion,  and 
afterwards,  at  their  own  expense,  sent  him,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Dutch,  to  New  York,  where,  in  a  war  with 
the  Indians,  he  distinguished  himself  for  his  bravery 
and  success.  Knolly's,  after  ])ublicly  confessing  him- 
self guiltj',  and  Larkham,  dreading  the  exposure,  of  the 
same  crime,  returned  to  England,  and  there  proved  the 
fiincerity  of  their  religious  opinions,  by  adhering  to 
8* 
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them,  though  persecuted  for  non-conformity.  Enthu- 
siasm, even  when  sincere,  is  often  only  the  resuh  of 
natural  iervor  of  temperament,  and  tlie  same  natural 
fervor  often  impels  to  the  commission  of  wickedness. 

The  people  of  Dover  and  Strawberry  Bank,  not 
having  any  established  government,  conjbincd  them- 
selves separately  into  a  body  politic,  after  the  example 
of  their  brethren  at  Exeter.  But  the  more  considerate, 
sensible  of  their  weakness,  proposed  to  place  them- 
selves under  tlie  protection  of  3Iassachusetts.  That 
colony  contended  that,  by  the  most  natural  construc- 
tion of  her  charter,  they  were  within  her  limits  ;  and, 
in  1G41,  she  gladly  received  them.  They  and  all  the 
settlements  in  New  Hampshire  were  governed  as  a 
part  of  that  colony  until  the  year  1680. 

The  Indian  war,  called  Philip's  war,  which  raged  in 
the  years  1675  and  167G,  extended  to  New  Hampshire ; 
and  the  settlers  on  Piscataqua  and  Oyster  Rivers  suf- 
fered severely.  Major  Waldron,  of  Dover,  holding  a 
commission  from  IMassacluisetts,  conducted  the  war, 
in  this  region,  on  the  part  of  the  whites.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1675,  some  of  the  eastern  tribes  sued  to  him  for 
peace,  and  by  his  mediation  a  treaty  was  concluded. 
After  the  death  of  Philip,  many  of  Lis  followers  en- 
deavored to  conceal  themselves  among  these  tribes; 
but  were  pursued,  and  some,  being  caught,  were  exe- 
cuted. Others,  rendered  desperate,  joined  with  the 
Indians  farther  east  in  committing  depredations  upon 
the  settlers  in  Maine  and  New  Ham|)shire.  Massa- 
chusetts sent  a  body  of  troops  against  them,  which,  oii 
arriving  at  Dover,  found  there  about  four  hundred 
Indians,  belonging  principally  to  the  tribes  with  which 
Waldron  had  niade  peace.  The  officers  from  Massa- 
chusetts, being  ordered  to  seize  all  Indians  who  had 
been  concerned  in  the  war,  insisted  on  attacking  them 
at  once  ;  but  Waldron  dissuaded  them,  and  contrived 
a  stratagem  to  effect  their  object.  He  proposed  to  the 
Indians  to  unite  in  a  training  and  sham  tight,  added 
his  own  troops  to  those  froui  31assachusttts,  luid,  after 
tlie  Indians  liad  discharged  their  muskets,  surrounded 
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them,  made  them  all  prisoners,  and,  separating  those 
with  whom  he  had  made  peace  from  those  who  had 
joined  them,  sent  the  latter  to  Boston,  where  some 
were  executed,  and  the  rest  sold  into  slavery  in  foreign 
parts.  The  friendly  Indians,  though  unharmed,  ac- 
cused Waldron  of  breach  of  faith,  alleging  that  those 
sent  to  Boston  had  been  received,  according  to  their 
usage,  into  their  tribes,  and  since  then  had  committed 
no  hostilities.  His  conduct  was  highly  applauded  by 
the  whites,  but  the  Indians  never  forgave  him. 

In  1675,  Robert  MasoJi,  grandson  and  heir  of  John 
Mason,  api)lied  to  the  king  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
teiTitory  and  rights  which  had  been  granted  to  his  an- 
cestor. Notice  of  this  apjilication  was  given  to  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  the  parties  were  heard  before  the  king 
in  council.  In  1679,  a  decree  was  passed,  that  New 
Hampshire  should  be  constituted  a  separate  province, 
to  be  ruled  by  a  president  and  council,  who  were  to 
be  appointed  by  the  king,  and  a  house  of  representa- 
tives, to  be  chosen  by  the  people.  No  decision  was 
made  affecting  the  titles  to  land. 

John  Cutt  was  appointed  president,  and,  in  1680,  the 
first  assembly,  consisting  of  eleven  members,  met  at 
Portsmouth.  At  this  session,  a  code  of  laws  was 
adopted,  of  which  the  first,  in  a  style  worthy  of  free- 
men, declared,  "  that  no  act,  imposition,  law,  or  ordi- 
nance, should  be  imposed  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province,  but  such  as  should  be  made  by  the  assembly, 
and  approved  by  the  president  and  council."  This 
was  twelve  years  previous  to  the  enactment  of  a 
similar  law  in  Massachusetts.  By  another  law,  idola- 
try, blasphemy,  witchcraft,  manstealing,  cursing  and 
rebelling  against  parents,  and  many  other  crimes,  were 
made  capital. 

In  the  same  year,  Edward  Randolph,  a  kinsman  of 
Mason,  came  over  with  the  appointment  of  collector 
of  the  customs  throughout  New  England.  It  was  his 
duty  to  enforce  the  acts  of  trade  and  navigation,  which, 
in  New  Hampshire  as  well  as  in  all  the  other  colonies, 
were  considered  violations  of  their  rights,  and  oppres- 
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pively  unjust,  because,  for  the  sole  benefit  of  England, 
they  confined  the  trade  of  tlie  colonies  to  Englirih  ports. 
Having  seized  a  vessel  belonging  to  Portsmouth,  and 
bound  to  Ireland,  he  was  prosecuted  by  tlie  owner,  and 
judgment  obtained  against  him.  Afterwards,  he  being 
absent,  liis  dejnity,  Walter  Barefoot,  published  an  ad- 
vertisement re(]uiring  tliat  all  vessels  should  be  entered 
and  cleared  with  iiim.  He  was  thereupon  indicted 
"for  having,  in  a  high  and  presumptuous  manner,  set 
up  his  majesty's  office  of  customs  without  leave  from 
the  president  and  council,"  was  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  pounds.  The  men  of  that 
day  were  indeed  men  of  nerve. 

Mason,  who  had  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
council,  arrived  at  tiie  same  time  in  the  colony.  He 
assumed  the  title  of  lord  ])roprietor,  claimed  the  soil  as 
his  pro})erty,  and  threatened  to  prosecute  all  who  would 
not  take  from  him  leases  of  the  lands  they  occupied. 
His  pretensions  were  resisted  by  most  of  the  inhab- 
itants, who  claimed  the  fee  sim])le  of  the  soil  by  pur- 
chase from  the  Indians  —  a  more  righteous,  if  not  more 
legal,  title. 

Discouraged  by  the  opposition  lie  met  with,  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  solicited  a  change  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  tiie  cuiony.  Edward  Crantield  wa?;  a])- 
pointed  lieutenant-g(Jvernor.  He  was  to  receive,  for 
his  compensation,  all  the  fines  and  forfeitures  due  and 
accruing  to  the  king,  and  one  fifth  of  all  the  rents  due 
and  accruing  to  Mason.  He  was  authorized,  bv  his 
commission,  to  negative  all  acts  of  the  assembly,  to 
suspend  councillors,  and  to  a|)point  a  dejiuty-governor 
and  all  colonial  officers.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  avow 
that  he  acce|)ted  the  office  with  the  expectation  of 
enriching  himself 

On  his  arrival,  in  1G8"2,  he  suspended  two  councillors, 
Waldron  and  Martyn,  who  had  been  active  in  opjiosing 
Mason;  and  in  a  short  time,  by  new  appointments, 
filled  all  the  offices  with  his  adherents.  Mason  then 
brought  a  suit  against  Waldron,  to  try  the  validity  of 
bis  title.    Waldron  made  no  defence,  and  judgment 
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■was  rendered  agauist  him.  Many  other  suits  were 
brought ;  no  defence  was  made  ;  executions  were  is- 
sued, but  only  two  or  three  were  levied,  and  these  levies 
were  ineftectual,  for  no  one  would  purchase  or  take  a 
lease  of  the  lands,  and  the  former  claimants  continued 
to  enjoy  them. 

The  tyranny  and  extortion  of  Cranfield  and  his  sub- 
ordinates goaded  the  people  to  desperation  ;  and  they 
secretly  sent  an  agent,  Nathaniel  Weare,  to  England 
with  petitions  for  his  removal.  Major  Vaughan  ac- 
companied him  to  Boston ;  and,  it  being  known  that  he 
had  been  employed  to  procure  depositions  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  agent  in  London,  he  was,  on  some  pre- 
text, committed  to  prison  when  he  returned,  and  was 
kept  nine  months  in  confinement. 

Greedy  for  more  money  than  he  could  gain  by  ex- 
tortion, Cranfield  summoned  an  assembly,  and  laid 
before  them  a  bill  for  raising  money  to  defend  the 
province  and  to  defray  other  necessary  charges.  The 
assembly  refused  to  pass  the  bill ;  when  he,  in  a  rage, 
told  them  that  they  had  been  to  consult  Moody  and 
other  enemies  of  the  kmg  and  church  of  England,  and 
dissolved  them.  In  a  spirit  of  revenge,  he  persuaded 
the  courts  of  sessions  to  appoint  several  of  the  mem- 
bers constables  for  the  ensuing  year ;  some  of  whom 
took  the  oath,  and  others  paid  the  fine,  which  was  ten 
pounds,  and  was  one  of  his  perquisites. 

This  Moody  was  a  Puritan  clergyman,  who  had 
rendered  himself  obnoxious  by  the  plainness  of  his 
pulpit  discourses,  and  had,  moreover,  given  ofience  by 
a  highly-honorable  enforcement  of  clnn-ch  discipline 
against  a  man  whose  cause  Cranfield  had  espoused. 
The  penal  laws  against  non-conformists  were  then 
executed  with  greit  rigor  in  England ;  and  the  gov- 
ernor, believing  that  his  conduct  would  not  be  disa- 
vowed by  his  sovereign,  declared,  by  proclamation, 
that  all  ministers,  who  should  refuse  to  administer  the 
Lord's  supper,  according  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  to  any  one  requiring  it,  should  suffer  the  pen- 
alty imposed  by  the  statute  of  uniformity.    A  short 
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time  after,  he  gave  notice  to  Moody  that  he  intended 
to  partake  of  tlie  Lord's  supper  the  next  Sunday,  and 
required  him  to  administer  it  according  to  the  Liturgy. 
Moody  refused,  and  was  indicted  for  his  refusal.  At 
fust,  four  of  tlie  six  justices  were  for  acquitting  him  ; 
but  the  trial  being  adjourned,  Cranfield  found  means 
to  change  the  opinions  of  two  of  the  four  ;  and  he  wa3 
sentenced  to  six  months'  confinement,  T[ie  two  jus- 
tices, wiio  remained  inflexible,  were  removed  from  all 
their  offices. 

Notwithstanding  the  governor's  eflforts  to  prevent  it, 
dejjositions  proving  his  misconduct  were  forwarded  to 
London ;  the  lords  of  trade  made  a  report  censuring 
Jiis  conduct ;  and  he,  having  previously  solicited  leave 
of  absence,  was  allowed  to  return,  and,  on  his  arrival 
in  England,  was  made  collector  of  Karbadoes.  Walter 
Barefoot  was  appointed  deputy-governor,  and  held  the 
office  until  Joseph  Dudley  was  commissioned  president 
over  all  New  England. 

For  several  yeai-s,  the  same  governor  presided  over 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.  After  Andro3 
was  deposed,  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  latter  colony  de- 
sired to  be  incorporated  witii  tlieir  Ibrmer  brethren. 
Their  request  was  oj)j)ose(l  by  Samuel  Allen,  who  had 
purchased  Mason's  title,  and  was  refused.  Allen  was 
made  governor  of  tlie  colony,  and,  by  his  influence, 
John  Usher,  his  son-in-law,  w;is  ap|)ointed  lieutenant- 
governor.  Under  his  administration,  tlie  dis])utes  oc- 
casioned by  adverse  claims  to  land  continued  to  rage 
with  increased  violence.  Other  suits  were  instituted, 
and  judgn^.cnts  obtained ;  but  the  sheriff  was  forcibly 
resisted  by  a  ])owerfid  combination,  whenever  he  at- 
tempted to  put  the  pluiiitili'in  j)ossession. 

From  Lidian  wars  this  colony  suftered  more  than 
any  of  lier  sisters.  The  Indians  who  had  been  dis- 
missed unharmed  by  Major  Waldron  had  not  forgotten 
what  they  considered  his  breach  of  faith:  some  of 
those  who  had  been  sold  into  slavery  had  returned,  and 
thirsted  lor  revenge.  New  causes  of  offence  had  been 
given  by  Cranfield ;  and  Castine,  a  Frenclunan,  who 
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had  a  trading  establishment  east  of  the  Penobscot, 
having  been  wronged,  as  he  thought,  by  Audros,  in- 
flamed their  animosity.  In  1G89,  though  peace  pre- 
vailed, several  tribes  united  to  surprise  Dover,  and 
take  vengeance  on  Waldi'on. 

Having  determined  upon  their  plan  of  attack,  they 
employed  more  tlian  their  usual  art  to  lull  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  inhabitants.  So  civil  and  respectful  was 
their  behavior,  that  they  often  obtained  permission  to 
sleep  in  the  fortified  houses  in  the  town.  On  the 
evening  of  the  fatal  night,  they  assembled  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  sent  then-  women  to  apply  for  lodgings 
at  the  houses  devoted  to  destruction ;  who  were  not 
only  admitted,  but  were  shown  how  they  could  open 
the  doors  should  they  have  occasion  to  go  out  in  the 
night. 

When  all  was  quiet,  the  doors  were  opened,  and 
the  signal  given.  The  Indians  rushed  into  Waklron's 
house,  and  liastened  to  his  apartment.  Awakened  by 
the  noise,  he  seized  his  sword,  and  drove  them  back,  but, 
wlien  returning  for  his  other  arms,  was  stunned  with 
a  hatchet,  and  fell.  They  then  dragged  him  into  his 
hajl,  seated  him  in  an  elbow-chair,  upon  a  long  table, 
and  insultingly  asked  him,  "Who  shall  judge  Indians 
now  .5"  Afler  feasting  upon  pro^'isions  which  they 
compelled  the  rest  of  the  family  to  procure,  each  one, 
■with  a  knife,  cut  gashes  across  his  breast,  saying,  "1 
cross  out  my  account."  When,  weakened  with  the 
loss  of  blood,  he  was  about  to  fall  from  the  table,  his 
own  sword  was  held  under  him,  which  put  an  end  to 
his  misery. 

At  other  houses,  similar  acts  of  cruelty  were  perpe- 
trated. In  the  whole,  twenty-three  persons  were  killed, 
twenty-nine  carried  prisoners  to  Canada,  and  mostly 
sold  to  the  French.  Remembering  kindness  as  well 
as  injury,  tiiey  spared  one  woman,  who,  thirteen  years 
before,  had  conferred  a  favor  on  one  of  the  party. 
Many  houses  were  burned  ;  much  property  was  plun- 
dered ;  and  so  expeditious  were  the  Indians,  that  they 
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had  fled  beyond  reach  before  the  neighboring  people 
could  be  collected. 

The  war  thus  commenced  was  prosecuted  with  great 
vigor.  The  French,  by  giving  premiums  for  scalps, 
and  by  purchasing  the  English  prisoners,  animated  the 
Indians  to  exert  all  their  activity  and  address,  and  the 
frontier  inhabitants  endiu-ed  the  most  aggravated  suf^ 
ferings.  The  settlements  on  Oyster  River  were  again 
siu  prised  ;  twenty  houses  were  burned,  and  nearly  one 
hundred  persons  were  killed  or  made  piisoners.  Other 
towns  were  attacked,  many  persons  slain,  and  many 
carried  into  ca))tivity.  The  peace  of  Ryswick,  in  1697, 
closed  the  distressing  scene.  In  1703,  another  war 
began,  which  continued  ten  years. 

A  colony  of  Scotch  Presbyterians  nad  removed  to 
Ireland  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  persecutions 
which  they  suffered  in  subsequent  reigns  induced 
many  of  them  to  seek  a  home  in  America ;  and  in 
1718,  about  one  hundred  families  arrived,  in  five  ships, 
at  Boston.  After  inquiry,  a  part  of  them  determined 
to  settle  at  a  place  called  Nutfieid,  in  New  Hampshire. 
Jn  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  they  rej)aired  to  that 
place,  and,  on  the  first  evening  after  their  arrival, 
listened  to  a  sermon,  under  a  large  oak,  fi'om  James 
IM'Gregor,  whom  they  afterwards  called  to  be  their 
minister.  They  introduced  the  foot  spinning-wheel, 
the  manufactm-e  of  linen,  and  the  cidture  of  potatoes. 
The  town  was  aOerwards  incorporated  by  the  name 
of  Londonderry,  from  a  city  of  that  name  in  L'eland, 
in  which  some  of  the  emigrants  had  endured  the  hard- 
ships of  a  memorable  siege. 

These  emigrants,  unable  to  procure  any  other  title, 
obtained  such  as  Colonel  Wheelwright  could  give  by 
virtue  of  a  license  granted,  nearly  one  hundred  years 
before,  by  the  Indians,  to  John  Wheelwright,  his  ances- 
tor. The  people  witnessed  with  dissatisfaction  this 
approi)riation,  by  foreigners,  of  land  which  they  had 
dei'ended.  It  was  the  interest  of  all  that  the  se'tle- 
nients  should  be  extended ;  ujany  residents  of  the  col- 
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Ony  were  anxious  to  obtain  grants ;  but  the  claim 
of  the  assignees  of  Mason  was  in  tlie  way.  At  length, 
petitions  being  presented,  notice  to  all  claimants  given, 
and  no  objections  made,  the  governor,  in  1722,  granted 
the  townships  of  Chester,  Nottingham,  Barrington,  and 
Rochester.  Previously,  but  few  settlements  had  been 
made  beyond  the  originallimits  of  Exeter,  Portsmouth, 
and  Dover. 

From  1722  to  1726,  the  inhabitants  again  suffered 
the  afflictions  of  an  Indian  war.  Following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  French,  the  government  offered  premiums 
for  scalps,  which  induced  several  volunteer  companies 
to  undertake  expeditions  against  the  enemy.  One  of 
these,  commanded  by  Captain  Lovevvell,  was  greatly 
distinguished,  at  first  by  its  success,  and  afterwards  by 
its  misfortunes. 

A  history  of  these  Indian  wars  might  be  interesting, 
but  would  not  be  instructive.  An  account  of  the  con- 
tinual quarrels  between  the  assignees  of  Mason  and 
the  people  ;  between  the  governors  and  the  asemblies ; 
between  the  governors  and  lieutenant-governors ;  and 
between  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  con- 
cerning boundaries,  would  be  neither.  It  may  not  be 
unimportant  to  allude  to  the  frequent  contests  between 
the  surveyoi-s  of  the  king's  woods  and  the  people.  It 
was  the  duty  of  this  officer  to  mark,  with  a  broad  arrow, 
all  pine  trees  suitable  for  the  royal  navy  ;  and  these  the 
people  were  forbidden  to  cut.  The  prohibition  was  often 
violated,  and  prosecutions  were  frequently  instituted. 
Sometimes  logs  were  seized  at  the  mill,  and  then  for- 
cible resistance  was  not  unusual.  Once  the  surveyor, 
with  his  assistants,  went  to  Exeter  to  seize  logs,  but 
on  the  evening  of  his  an'ival  was  attacked  by  a  party 
dressed  and  painted  like  Indians,  and  severely  beaten. 
The  dispute  about  boundaries  was  decided,  by  the 
king,  contrary  to  the  plain  letter  of  the  charters,  in 
favor  of  New  Hampshire,  for  the  reason,  it  has  been 
hinted,  that,  by  so  deciding,  the  land  bearing  the  best 
of  mast  trees  would  be  assigned  to  her,  in  which  case 
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they  would  l)e  tlie  property  of  the  crown,  wliile  aH 
that  grew  in  Massachusetts  l)elonged  to  that  colony. 

Long  alter  the  transfer  from  Mason  to  Alien,  some 
defect  in  the  conveyance  was  discovered,  wliich  ren- 
dered it  void.  In  1746,  John  Tufton  ISIason,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  original  grantee,  claiming  the  lands 
possessed  by  his  ancestors,  conveyed  them,  for  fifteen 
hundred  pounds,  to  twelve  persons,  subsequently  called 
the  Masonian  pi-opi-ietors.  They,  to  silence  oppositioji, 
voluntarily  relinquished  their  claim  to  the  lands  already 
occupied  by  others. 

They  also  granted  townships  on  the  most  liberal 
terms.  Resening  certain  portions  of  the  land  tor 
themselves,  for  the  first  settled  ministers,  and  for 
schools,  they  required  merely  that  the  grantees  should, 
within  a  limited  time,  erect  mills  and  meeting-houses, 
clear  out  roads,  and  settle  ministers  of  the  gospel.  In 
process  of  time,  nearly  all  the  Masonian  lands,  being 
about  one  fourth  of  the  whole,  were,  in  this  maimer, 
granted ;  and  contention  and  lawsuits  ceased  to  dis- 
turb the  repose,  and  to  impede  the  prosperity,  of  the 
colony. 


CHAPTER    V. 

RHODE    ISLAND. 

In  the  history  of  Massachusetts  it  has  been  stated 
that  Roger  Williams,  a  clergyman  of  Salem,  was,  in 
1(>34,  banished  fiom  that  colony.  He  did  not  imme- 
diately depart ;  but  in  January,  l(i;36,  learning  that  prep- 
arations were  made  to  semi  him  to  England,  he  lefl 
his  home,  and,  al\er  wandering  in  the  woods,  and  re- 
siding many  weeks  with  the  Indians,  arrived  ami 
seated  himself  at  Seckonk.  The  governor  of  Plym- 
outh warned  him  that  the  place  was  within  the  limits 
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of  that  colony  ;  and  be  therefore,  in  June,  descended 
the  Pawtucket,  and,  turning  roiuid  Fox  Point,  slaked 
his  thirst  at  a  spring  on  the  bank,  which  is  yet  shown 
to  the  curious  in  traditionary  lore.  Near  this  spring 
he  erected  his  habitation  ;  and,  in  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment of  "  God's  merciful  providence  to  hun  in  his 
distress,"  he  called  the  place  Providence. 

He  found  the  land  on  which  he  had  seated  himself 
to  be  within  the  territory  of  the  Narraganset  Indians. 
In  1638,  he  purchased  it  of  Canonicus  and  Miantono- 
moh,  two  of  their  chiefs.  He  divided  it  freely  among 
all  who  would  come  and  dwell  upon  it,  "  reserving  to 
himself  not  one  foot  of  land,  nor  one  tittle  of  political 
power."  INIany  soon  settled  around  him  ;  magistrates 
were  not  known ;  the  people  in  a  body  exercised  legis- 
lative, judicial,  and  executive  power.  It  was  one  of 
the  charges  against  him  in  Massachusetts,  that  he  had 
avowed  the  doctrine  that  "  to  punish  a  man  for  matter 
of  conscience  is  persecution."  In  his  exile,  he  ad- 
hered to  that  doctrine  ;  he  welcomed  all  who  came ; 
and  the  patriarch  of  the  settlement  would  allow  no 
one  to  be  held  answerable  for  his  religious  opinions  at 
any  tribunal  but  his  Maker's.  The  charter  of  Mary- 
land was  the  first  that  secin-ed  liberty  of  conscience  to 
all  Christian  sects;  the  charity  of  Roger  Williams  em- 
braced Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  all  the  heathen. 

His  benevolence  was  not  confined  to  his  civilized 
brethren.  He  labored  to  enlighten,  improve,  and  con- 
ciliate the  savages.  He  learned  their  language,  trav- 
elled among  them,  and  gained  the  entire  confidence 
of  their  chiefs.  He  had  often  the  happiness,  by  his 
influence  over  them,  of  saving  from  injury  the  colony 
that  had  proclaimed  him  an  outlaw,  and  di'iveu  him 
into  the  wilderness. 

In  1638,  William  Coddington,  and  seventeen  others, 
being  persecuted  for  their  religious  tenets  in  Massa- 
chusetts, followed  Williams  to  Providence.  By  his 
advice,  they  purchased  of  the  Indians  the  Island  of 
Aquetnec,  now  called  Rhode  Island,  and  removed 
thither.    Coddington  was  chosen  theii-  judge,  or  chief 
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magistrate.  Tlie  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  toleration 
of  all  Christian  sects,  attracted  nuniei"ous  emigrants 
from  the  adjacent  settlements. 

When  the  New  England  colonies,  in  1643,  formed 
their  memorable  confederacy,  Rhode  Island  applied 
to  be  admitted  a  member.  Plymouth  objected,  as- 
serting that  tiie  settlements  were  within  her  boimda- 
ries.  The  commissioners  decided  that  Rhode  Island 
might  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  the  confederacy,  if 
she  would  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Plymoutli. 
She  declined,  proudly  preferring  independence  to  all 
the  benefits  of  dependent  union. 

In  1643,  Williams  went  to  England  as  agent  for 
both  settlements ;  and  the  next  year  obtained,  by  the 
influence  of  Sir-  Henry  Vane,  a  patent  from  the  par- 
liament, then  exercising  the  supreme  power,  by  which 
the  towns  of  Providence,  Newport,  and  Portsmouth 
were  incorporated,  with  the  power  of  governing  them- 
selves. In  1647,  all  the  freemen  met  at  Portsmouth, 
enacted  a  code  of  laws,  and  established  a  civil  govern- 
ment An  assembly  was  constituted,  to  consist  of  six 
representatives  from  each  town;  and  the  executive 
and  supreme  judicial  power  was  vested  in  a  president 
and  four  assistants.  Town  courts  were  established 
for  the  trial  of  small  causes,  with  an  appeal  to  the 
president  and  assistants. 

The  executive  cominittee  of  parliament  had  given 
to  Coddiugton  a  coinmission  to  govern  the  islands  in 
the  bay.  This  interfered  with  the  ])atent  which  had 
been  granted  at  the  solicitation  of  Williams,  and 
threatened  the  dismemberment  of  tlie  colony.  In 
1651,  he  and  John  Clarke  were  appointed  agents,  and 
sent  to  England  to  jiersuade  the  committee  to  with- 
draw the  commission.  Again  he  sought  the  assist- 
ance of  Vane,  and  again  succeeded.  He  returned  to 
Rhode  Island ;  Clarke  remained  in  London,  and  long 
acted  as  the  taitiit'iil  agent  of  the  colony. 

Upon  the  application  of  the  inhabitants,  the  king,  in 
1663,  granted  a  charter  incorporating  the  colony  of 
Ebode  Island  and  Providence  Plimtations.    It  declared 
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that  no  person  should  be  molested  or  called  hi  question 
for  any  difference  in  matters  of  religion.  Fortlie  gov- 
ernment of  the  colony,  it  vested  the  supreme  power 
in  an  assembly,  to  consist  of  a  governor  or  deputy-gov- 
ernor, ten  assistants,  and  representatives  from  the 
several  towns,  all  to  be  chosen  by  the  freemen.  This 
charter  still  remains  in  force  ;  tiie  state  not  havmg, 
like  her  sisters,  tbrmed  a  constitution  tor  herself 

The  benevolence,  justice,  and  pacific  policy  of  Wil- 
liams secured  to  the  colony  an  almost  total  exemption 
from  Indian  hostility.  He  continued  to  reside  at  Prov- 
idence, sometimes,  by  the  choice  of  the  people,  hold- 
ing the  office  of  president,  sometimes  that  of  assistant, 
and  sometimes  that  of  deputy.  He  died  in  1683,  in 
the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

When  Andros  was  made  governor  of  New  Eng- 
land, he  dissolved  the  charter  government  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  ruled  tlie  colony  with  the  assistance  of  a 
council  appointed  by  himself  After  he  was  deposed 
and  imprisoned  at  Boston,  the  freemen  met  at  New- 
port, and  voted  to  resume  their  charter.  All  the 
officers  who  had  been  displaced  three  years  before, 
were  rechosen ;  and  all  accepted  the  several  offices, 
but  Walter  Clarke,  who  was  rechosen  governor.  In  his 
stead,  the  assembly  appointed  Henry  Bull,  a  Quaker, 
the  only  one  living  of  all  who  came  with  Coddington, 
in  1638. 

The  colony,  happily  situated  for  commerce,  cheaply 
governed,  too  small  to  attract  the  cupidity  of  England, 
increased  continually  in  wealth  and  population.  In 
1730,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  eighteen  thousand  ; 
in  1761,  it  was  forty  thousand.  Brown  Univei-sity  was 
founded  at  Warren  in  1764,  and  was  removed,  a  few 
years  after,  to  Providence.  It  takes  its  name  from 
Nicholas  Brown,  who  gave  to  the  institution  five  thou- 
fiand  dollars. 

9* 
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CHAPTER  VL 
CONNECTICUT. 

L\  the  year  1630,  the  Plymouth  Company  granted  to 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  in  1631,  the  eail  assigned  to 
Viscount  Say  and  Seal,  Lord  Brook,  and  others,  the 
territory  which  now  constitutes  the  state  of  Connecti- 
cut Among  the  assignees,  besides  those  mentioned, 
were  Rich,  Fieunes,  Pym,  andHambden,  distinguished 
Puritans,  and  active  friends  of  liberty  in  the  contest 
between  King  Charles  and  the  parliament.  So  little 
was  then  known  of  the  geography  of  the  country,  that 
the  grant  was  made  to  extend,  in  longitude,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  South  Sea  or  Pacific  Ocean.  It  was 
upon  this  clause  m  her  charter,  that  Connecticut,  long 
atlerwards,  founded  her  claun  to  land  in  Peunsjlvania 
and  Ohio. 

About  the  time  of  the  date  of  the  grant,  a  chief  of 
an  Lidian  tribe  which  owned  the  country  on  Connecti- 
cut River,  visited  Plymoutli  iuul  Boston,  and  earnestly 
solicited  tlie  respective  governors  to  make  a  settlement 
on  that  river.  He  described  the  country  as  exceedingly 
fertile,  and  promised  to  pay  eighty  beaver-skins  a  year 
to  the  one  who  should  comply  with  his  request.  It  is 
supposed  that  his  object  was,  not  only  to  protit  from 
the  trade  of  the  English,  but  to  secure  tlieir  aid  to 
protect  his  tribe  from  their  enemies,  the  Pequods.  3Ir. 
Winslow,  the  governor  of  Plymouth,  and  a  few  others, 
accordingly  visited  tlie  country,  and  selected  a  place 
near  tlic  mouth  of  the  little  river  in  Wmdsor,  for  the 
estabiisiuncnt  of  a  trading  house. 

The  Dutch  at  New  York,  ajiprized  of  this  project  of 
the  English,  determined  to  anticipate  them,  and  im- 
mediately despatched  a  party,  who  erected  a  fort  at 
Hartford.  In  September,  Uiii,  a  company  trom  Plym- 
outh, having  prei)arcd  the  frame  of  a  house,  put  it  on 
boai'd  a  vessel,  and,  passing  the  fort,  conveyed  it  to  the 
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place  previously  selected.  In  October,  they  raised, 
covered,  and  fortified  it  w^ith  palisades.  The  Dutch, 
considering  them  intruders,  sent,  the  next  year,  a  band 
of  seventy  men  to  drive  them  from  the  country ;  but, 
finding  them  strongly  posted,  they  relinquished  the 
design- 
In  the  autumn  of  1635,  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Dorchester  and  Watertow^n,  in  Massachusetts,  having 
heard  of  the  fertile  meadows  on  Connecticut  River, 
removed  thither,  and  began  settlements  at  Weathers- 
field  and  Windsor.  During  the  next  winter,  their  suf- 
ferings from  famine  were  extreme.  So  destitute  were 
they  of  provisions,  that  many,  in  dread  of  starvation, 
returned,  in  December,  to  Massachusetts.  In  their 
journey  through  the  di-eary  wilderness,  at  this  in- 
clement season,  they  encountered  indescribable  hard- 
ships. 

In  the  same  year,  the  assignees  above  named,  desirous 
of  commencmg  a  settlement,  sent  over,  as  their  agent 
and  governor,  Mr-  John  Wintlu-op,  son  of  Governor 
Winthrop,  of  Massachusetts,  with  instructions  to  erect 
a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  commodious 
houses,  as  well  for  settlers  as  for  such  gentlemen  of 
quality  as  might  determine  to  emigrate.  Hearing,  at 
Boston,  where  he  landed,  that  the  Dutch  were  prepar- 
ing to  take  possession  of  the  same  place,  he  repaired 
thither  immediately,  began  his  fort,  and  mounted  his 
cannon.  A  few  days  afterwards,  a  pai'ty  of  Dutch 
troops  arrived,  but  were  not  permitted  to  land. 

The  next  spring,  those  who  had  been  compelled  by 
famine  to  revisit  Massachusetts,  returned  to  Connecti- 
cut. In  June,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  of  Cambridge, 
"the  light  of  the  western  churches,"  and  about  one 
hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  belonging  to  his 
congregation,  left  their  homes  to  establish  themselves 
on  Connecticut  River.  Their  route  lay  through  an  un- 
explored wilderness.  They  travelled  on  foot,  drove 
their  cattle  before  them,  and  subsisted  on  the  milk  of 
their  cows.  They  had  no  guide  but  the  compass,  no 
shelter,  no  pillow,  and  iio  guax-d.    Many  had  recently 
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left  England,  where  they  liad  lived  in  comfort  and 
affluence,  Mrs.  Hooker  was  borne  on  a  litter.  They 
were  nearly  a  fortnight  on  their  journey,  travelling  but 
ten  miles  a  day.  They  seated  themselves  at  Ilartlbrd, 
having  tinst  jturchased  lands  of  the  Lidiaus. 

hi  1(337,  all  the  settlements  in  New  England  were 
involved  in  hostilities  with  the  Pequods,  a  tribe  of  Li- 
dians  inhabiting  New  London  and  the  country  around 
it.  Some  account  of  this  war  has  been  given  in  tiie 
history  of  Massachusetts.  Previous  to  any  expedition 
against  them,  they  had  killed  many  of  the  emigrants  to 
Connecticut,  had  captured  others,  and  tortured  them 
to  death.  In  the  short  war  which  followed,  their  sur- 
viving brethren,  for  bravery  in  battle  and  fortitude  in 
suffering,  were  not  surpassed  by  any  portion  of  the 
English  troops. 

At  fiist,  the  emigrants  acknowledged  the  authority 
of  Massachusetts.  In  January,  1(>39,  the  freemen, 
having  convened  at  Hartlbrd,  adopted  a  constitution 
for  themselves.  They  ordained  that  two  general  courts, 
or  assemblies,  should  be  held  amuially,  one  in  April, 
the  other  in  September;  that  at  the  court  held  in  April, 
styled  the  Covut  of  I'.lection,  all  the  freemen  should  as- 
semble togotiierand  choose  a  governor,  six  magistrates, 
and  all  tlie  pid)lic  officers;  that  the  several  towns 
should  choose  deputies,  who  should  meet,  as  well 
when  the  court  of  election  was  held,  in  April,  as  iu 
September,  and  they,  in  conjuiK-tion  with  the  governor 
and  magistrates,  should  have  jjower  to  enact  laws,  and 
perform  all  necessary  public  duties.  The  magistrates 
were  authorizeil  to  atlminister  justice  according  to 
established  laws,  "and,  for  want  thereof,  according  to 
the  rule  of  the  word  of  God."  At  this  time,  the  coUiiiy 
consisted  of  only  three  towns,  Windsor,  liartt'ord,  and 
Wethersfield ;  each  of  which  was  empowered  to  send 
four  deputies. 

In  tlie  same  year,  George  Fenwick,  one  of  the  pat- 
entees, came  over  with  his  family,  and  settled  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  In  honor  of  Lord  Say  and  Seal, 
and  Lord  Brook,  he  called  the  place  Saybrook.    Others 
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afterwards  joined  him;  and  for  several  years  they 
were  governed  by  their  own  magistrates  and  laws.  In 
1644,  Mr.  Fenwick,  for  seven  thousand  dollars,  assigned 
to  the  general  court  of  Connecticut  the  foit  at  Say- 
brook,  aiKl  all  the  rights  conferred  by  the  patent  from 
the  Plymouth  Company  in  England.  This  settlement 
then  became  a  pait  of  the  colony.  The  clami  of 
Plymouth  colony,  founded  upon  their  having  first 
made  an  establishment  at  Windsor,  had  been  pre- 
viously purchased. 

In  the  mean  time,  another  colony  had  been  planted 
within  the  limits  of  the  Connecticut  patent.  In  June, 
1637,  two  large  ships  arrived  at  Boston,  from  England, 
having  on  board  Mr.  Davenport,  Mr.  Eaton,  and  many 
others,  whom  pious  motives  had  impelled  to  emigrate 
to  New  England.  Being  highly  respectable,  and  some 
of  them  possessing  great  wealth,  the  general  court  of 
Massachusetts,  desirous  of  detaining  them  in  the  col- 
ony, offered  them  any  place  they  might  select  for  a 
plantation. 

Wishing,  however,  to  institute  a  civil  and  religious 
community,  conforming  in  all  things  to  their  peculiar 
prmciples,  they  removed,  the  next  year,  to  Quinnipiac, 
which  they  called  New  Haven.  Soon  after  their  ar- 
rival, at  the  close  of  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  they 
subscribed  what  they  termed  a  Plantation  Covenant, 
solemnly  binding  themselves,  "  until  otherwise  ordered, 
to  be  governed  in  all  things,  of  a  civil  as  well  as  reli- 
gious concern,  by  the  rules  which  the  Scripture  held 
forth  to  them."  They  jjurchased  of  the  natives  large 
tracts  of  land,  and  laid  out  their  tov^^n  in  squares, 
designing  it  for  a  great  and  elegant  city. 

In  16:39,  all  the  free  planters,  assembled  in  a  large 
barn,  proceeded  to  lay  the  foundation  of  their  civil  and 
religious  polity.  They  resolved  that  none  but  church 
members  should  be  allowed  the  ])rivilege  of  voting,  or 
be  elected  to  office ;  that  all  the  freemen  should  an- 
nually assemble  and  elect  the  officers  of  the  colony ; 
and  that  the  word  of  God  should  be  the  only  rule  for 
ordering  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth.    Such  was 
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the  original  constitution  of  New  Haven ;  but  as  tlie 
population  increased,  and  new  towns  were  settled, 
different  regulations  were  adopted,  and  the  institutions 
and  laws  became  gradually  assimilated  to  those  of 
Connecticut 

With  the  Dutch  at  New  York  both  colonies  had 
constant  and  vexatious  disputes.  The  former  claimed 
all  the  teiTitory  as  far  east  as  Connecticut  River :  the 
latter  complained  that  the  Dutch  otten  plundered  their 
property;  that  they  sold  guns  and  ammunition  to  the 
Indians,  and  even  encouraged  them  to  make  war  upon 
the  English.  The  fe^r  of  attack  from  that  quarter  was 
one  of  the  reasons  which,  in  1643,  induced  the  colonies 
of  New  England  to  form  a  confederation  for  their 
mutual  defence. 

The  cruninal  code  of  Connecticut  was  completed 
in  the  year  1(>4'2.  Idolatrj',  blasphemy,  witchcraft,  un- 
natural lusts,  manstealing,  ciu-sing  and  smiting  father 
or  mother,  and  several  other  crimes,  were  made  pun- 
ishable with  death.  In  the  statute,  tlie  several  passages 
of  Scripture,  upon  which  the  vai'ious  enactments  were 
founded,  were  referred  to. 

Tobacco  having  just  begmi  to  come  into  use,  a  law 
was  passed,  in  1647,  that  no  person  under  twenty  years 
of  age,  nor  any  other  who  had  not  already  accustomed 
himself  to  the  use  of  it,  siiould  take  any,  without  having 
obtained  a  certiticate  from  a  physician  that  it  was  use- 
ful for  him,  and  also  a  license  from  the  court.  The 
penalty  was  a  tine  of  sixpence,  which  was  ordered  to 
be  paid  "  without  gainsaying." 

In  1650,  a  treaty  of  amity  and  partition  was  con- 
cluded at  Hartford,  between  the  English  and  Dutch, 
the  latter  relinquisliing  their  claim  to  the  territory  of 
Connecticut,  except  the  lands  which  they  actually  oc- 
cupied. Soon  after,  England  and  Holland  were  in- 
volved in  war  with  each  other,  but  tiieir  colonies  in 
America  agreed  to  remain  at  peace.  Notwitiistauding 
this  agreement,  the  Dutch  governor  was  detected  in 
concerting  with  the  Indians  a  plot  for  the  total  extir* 
pation  of  the  English. 
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Connecticut  and  New  Haven  were  alarmed;  a 
meeting  of  the  commissioners  of  the  united  colonies 
was  called,  and  evidence  of  the  plot  laid  before  them. 
A  majority  was  in  favor  of  war; 'but  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts,  being  remote  from  the  danger,  was 
averse  to  it.  As  she  was  much  stronger  tlian  either 
of  the  others,  it  was,  at  the  suggestion  of  her  dejnities, 
resolved  diat  agents  should  first  be  sent  to  demand  of 
the  Dutch  governor  an  exjdanation  of  his  conduct. 

The  agents  obtained  no  sausfactory  explanation. 
On  their  return,  another  meeting  of  the  commissioners 
was  held  at  Boston,  additional  testimony  was  laid  be- 
fore them,  and  several  ministers  of  Massachusetts  were 
invited  to  assist  at  their  deliberations  —  a  practice  not 
unusual  at  that  period.  The  ministers,  after  consider- 
ing the  subject,  declared,  "  that  the  proofs  of  the  exe- 
crable plot,  tending  to  the  destruction  of  the  dear  saints 
of  God,  were  of  such  weight  as  to  induce  them  to  be- 
lieve the  reality  of  it ;  yet  they  were  not  so  fully  con- 
clusive as  to  bear  up  then-  hearts  with  the  fulness  of 
persuasion  which  was  meet  in  commending  the  case 
to  God  in  prayer,  and  to  the  people  in  exhortations ; 
and  that  it  woidd  be  safest  for  the  colonies  to  forbear 
the  use  of  the  sword."  But  all  the  commissioners, 
except  one,  were  of  opinion  that  recent  aggi-essions 
justified,  and  self-presei-vation  dictated,  an  appeal  to 
the  sword.  They  were  about  to  declare  war,  when  the 
general  court  of  Massachusetts,  in  direct  violation  of 
one  of  the  articles  of  the  confederation,  resolved,  "that 
no  determination  of  the  commissioners,  though  all 
should  agree,  should  bind  the  colony  to  engage  in 
hostilities." 

At  this  declaration,  Connecticut  and  Nevv-  Haven 
felt  alarmed  and  indignant.  They  considered  the  other 
colonies  too  weak,  without  the  assistance  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  contend  with  the  Dutch  and  their  Indian 
allies.  They  argued,  entreated,  and  remonstrated,  but 
she  continued  inflexible.  They  then  represented  their 
danger  to  Cromwell,  and  implored  his  assistance.  He, 
with  his  usual  promptitude,  sent  a  fleet  for  their  pro- 
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tection,  and  for  the  conquest  of  their  enemies ;  btJt 
peace  in  Europe,  intelHgence  of  which  reached  New- 
England  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  fleet,  eaved  the 
Dutch  from  subjugation,  and  relieved  the  colonies  from 
the  dread  of  massacre. 

After  Charles  U.  was  restored  to  the  throne,  Con- 
necticut applied  to  him  for  a  royal  charter.  A  trifling 
circumstance  induced  him,  forgetting  all  his  arbitrary 
maxims,  to  comply  with  her  wishes  to  their  utmost 
extent.  Iler  agent,  Mr.  Winthrop,  havmg  an  extraor- 
dinaiy  rmg,  which  had  been  given  to  his  grandfather 
by  Charles  I.,  presented  it  to  his  sou.  He  immediately 
granted  a  charter  more  liberal  in  its  provisions  than 
any  that  had  yet  been  granted,  and  confirming,  in 
every  particular,  the  constitution  which  the  people  had 
themselves  adopted. 

This  charter  comprehended  New  Haven ;  but,  for 
several  years,  the  peojile  of  that  colony  utterly  refused 
to  consent  to  the  union.  In  this  opposition  to  the 
commands  of  the  king  and  the  remonstrances  of  Con- 
necticut, they  persevered  until  16G5,  when  the  appre- 
hension of  the  appointment  of  a  general  governor,  and 
of  their  being  united  with  some  other  colony,  having  a 
charter  less  lavorable  to  liberty,  impelled  them,  though 
reluctantly,  to  yield. 

In  the  war  with  Philip,  which  began  in  1G75,  Con- 
necticut suft'ored  less  than  her  sister  colonies.  Her  aid, 
however,  in  full  proportion  to  her  strength,  was  always 
freely  afforded ;  and  no  troops  surpassed  her  volunteers 
in  bravery  and  enterprise.  A  large  number,  and  many 
of  them  officers,  were  killed  at  the  assault  upon  the 
fort  at  Narraganset. 

When  Charles  II.,  in  1664,  granted  the  New  Nether- 
lands to  the  duke  of  York,  the  territory  of  Connecticut 
was  included  in  the  same  patent.  In  1675,  Major  An- 
dres, who  had  been  appointed  his  governor  by  the  duke, 
came  by  water,  with  an  armed  force,  to  Saybrook,  to 
tiiko  possession  of  the  fort  at  that  place.  Information 
of  his  purpose  had  been  comnnmicated  to  Deputy-Gov- 
ernor Lcet,  who  despatched  Captain  Bull,  with  a  de- 
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tachment  of  the  militia  of  Hartford,  to  oppose  him. 
On  his  arrival  there,  he  found  the  fort  already  manned 
by  the  )mlitia  of  the  place.  Major  Andros,  being  per- 
mitted to  land,  directed  his  secretaiy  to  read  iiis  com- 
mission in  presence  of  the  assembled  people.  Captain 
Bull,  with  resolute  voice  and  manner,  commanded  the 
secretary  lo  forbear ;  and  proceeded  himself  to  read  a 
protest  which  had  been  forwarded  by  the  assembly, 
then  sitting  at  Hartford.  The  major,  seeing  himself 
tlie  weakest,  and  pleased  with  Bull's  boldness  and 
soldier-like  appearance,  told  him  his  horns  ought  to  be 
tipped  ^\^th  gold,  desisted,  and  returned  to  New  York. 

The  lords  of  trade  and  plantations,  desirous  of  ob- 
taining infoi'mation  concerning  the  colonies,  fonvarded 
certain  queries  to  the  several  governors,  which  they 
were  requested  to  answer.  By  the  reply  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut,  dated  in  1680,  it  appears  that 
the  colony  then  contained  twenty-six  towns ;  that  the 
militia  consisted  of  two  thousand  live  hundred  and 
seven ;  that  the  annual  exports  amounted  to  foitj'-four 
tliousand  dollars ;  that  the  whole  number  of  traduig 
vessels  was  twenty-seven,  the  tonnage  of  which  was 
one  thousand  and  fifty  toUvS.  The  population  ia  sup- 
posed to  have  been  about  twelve  thousand. 

In  1(386,  King  James  H.,  desirous  of  annulling,  not 
only  the  charters  which  had  been  granted  to  his  Eng- 
lish cities,  but  those  also  wliich  had  been  granted  to 
his  American  colonies,  summoned  the  governor  of 
Connecticut  to  appear  and  show  cause  why  her  charter 
should  not  be  declared  void ;  and  Sir  Edmund  An- 
dros, who  had  been  appomted  governor  of  New  Eng- 
land, advised  the  colony,  as  tlie  course  best  calculated 
to  insure  the  good-will  of  his  majesty,  to  resign  it 
voluntarily  into  his  hands,  he  having  been  instructed 
to  receive  it.  But  the  people  estimated  too  highly  the 
privileges  it  conferred  to  surrender  it  until  necessity 
compelled  them. 

Sir  Edmmid,  therefore,  repau-ed,  with  a  body  of 
troops,  to  Hartford,  where  the  assembly  were  in  ses- 
sion, and  demanded  of  them  the  charter.    They  hes- 
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itatcd  and  elehated  until  evening.  It  was  then  pro- 
duced, and  laid  upon  the  tutjle,  a  large  number  of 
people  being  present.  Suddenly,  the  candies  were 
extinguished.  With  counterfeited  haste,  tiiey  were 
again  relighted  ;  but  tlie  charter  could  no  where  be 
found.  Li  the  dark,  it  had  l)een  privately  carried  off 
by  a  Captain  Wadsvvorth,  and  concealed  in  a  hollow 
tree.  Sir  Edmund,  however,  assumed  the  government 
of  the  colony,  and  ruled  with  the  same  absolute  sway, 
though  not  with  tiie  same  oppressive  tyranny,  as  in 
JMassaeJiusetts. 

When  James  was  driven  from  his  throne  and  king- 
dom, and  his  governor  deposed,  Connecticut  resumed 
her  former  govermnent.  The  assembly  voted  a  flat- 
tering address  to  King  William.  The  suit,  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  ainiuHiiig  her  charter,  was  aban- 
doned ;  and  her  inhabitants,  while  enjoying  greater 
privileges  than  any  of  tlieir  brethren,  had  reason  to 
congratulate  themselves  upon  their  address  and  good 
fortune  in  ])reserving  them. 

lint,  not  long  afterwards,  they  were  again  called 
upon  to  flefend  these  jwivileges  from  encroachment. 
In  1092,  Colonel  Fletcher  was  appointed  governor  of 
New  York,  and  was  authorized,  by  his  connnission,  to 
take  command  of  the  militia  of  Connecticut.  This 
power  having  Iieen  given,  by  the  charter,  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  colony,  he  determined  not  to  relinquish 
it,  and  in  this  determination  was  sui)ported  by  tlie 
people. 

The  next  year,  wlicii  the  general  court  were  in  ses- 
sion. Colonel  Fii'lciier  repaired  to  IIartfc>rd,  and  re- 
(juired  that  the  militia  of"  the  colony  siiould  be  placed 
under  his  connnanil.  This  was  resolutely  refused, 
lie  then  ordered  the  train-bands  of  the  city  to  be  as- 
sembled. This  being  diuie,  he  a})i>eared  before  them, 
and  ilirected  his  aid  to  read  to  them  his  conunission 
and  instructions  from  the  king. 

Captain  Wadsworth,  the  senior  officer  of  the  militia, 
present,  instantly  ordered  the  ilrums  to  beat;  and  such 
was   the   noise,   tliat   nothing    else   could   be    heard. 
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Colonel  Fletcher  commanded  silence ;  and  again  his 
aid  began  to  read.  "  Drum,  drum,  I  say !  "  exclaimed 
Wadsworth;  and  a  command  so  acceptable  to  the 
players  was  obeyed  with  spirit.  Once  more  the 
colonel  commanded  silence,  and  a  pause  ensued. 
"  Drum,  di'um,  I  say !  "  cried  the  captain,  and,  turning  to 
Governor  Fletcher,  addressed  him,  with  energy  in  hia 
voice,  and  meaning  in  his  looks  —  "  If  I  am  interrupted 
again,  I  will  make  the  sun  shine  through  you  in  a  mo- 
ment ! " 

Deeming  it  imwise  to  contend  with  such  a  spirit, 
Colonel  Fletcher  desisted,  leftHmlford  the  next  night, 
and  returned  to  New  York.  A  representation  of  the 
opposing  claims  being  made  to  tlie  king,  he  decided 
that  the  governor  of  Connecticut  should  have  the  com- 
mand of  the  militia ;  Ijut  in  time  of  war,  a  certain 
number  should  be  placed  under  the  orders  of  Fletcher. 

In  1700,  Yale  College  was  founded.  It  owes  its 
existence  to  the  beneficence  and  public  spirit  of  the 
clergy.  It  was  first  established  at  Saybrook ;  and,  in 
1702,  the  first  degrees  were  there  conferred.  Elihti 
Yale  made  several  donations  to  the  institution,  and 
from  him  it  derives  the  name  it  bears.  A  succession 
of  able  instructors  has  raised  it  to  a  high  rank  among 
the  literaiy  institutions  of  the  countiy. 

In  1708,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature,  re- 
quiring the  ministers  and  delegates  of  churches  to 
meet  and  form  an  ecclesiastical  constitution  for  the 
colony.  A  meeting  was  in  consequence  held  at  Say- 
brook,  the  result  of  which  was  the  celebrated  Saybrook 
Platform.  At  the  subsequent  session  of  the  legislature, 
jt  was  enacted  that  all  the  churches,  united  according 
to  this  Platform,  should  be  owned  as  established  by 
law,  allowing,  however,  to  other  churches  the  right 
of  exercising  worship  and  discipline  in  their  own  way, 
according  to  their  consciences. 

In  the  several  abortive  attempts  to  reduce  the  French 
settlements  in  Canada,  and  in  the  expedition  against 
Louisburg,  Connecticut  furnished  her  full  quota  of 
troops,  and  boi-e  her  proportion  of  the  expenses.    Of 
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these  a  history  is  cisewliere  given.  After  the  death 
of  PliiUp,  most  of  the  Indians  abandoned  her  territory, 
and  seldom  returned  to  molest  the  inhabitants ;  who, 
livi'ng  m  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges  they  de- 
sired, lelt  no  inducement,  and  were  afforded  no  op- 
portmiity,  to  perform  such  actions  as  enliven  tlie  pages 
of  history. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 
NEW   YORK. 

The  object  of  Columbus,  in  his  first  voyage,  was  to 
an-ive  at  the  East  Indies  by  sailing  directly  west.  By 
the  discoveries  then  and  aftei-wards  made,  it  was  as- 
certained tliat  a  continent  or  large  island  lay  in  that 
route ;  and,  as  its  extent  was  not  known,  subsequent 
navigators  imagined  that  those  rich  countries  might 
be  reached  by  siiiling  around  its  northern  extremity. 
Among  those  who  tlien  endeavored  to  discover  this 
Nortli-West  Passage,  in  search  of  which  heroism  and 
fortitude  have  been  displayed  in  recent  times,  was 
Henry  Hudson,  an  Englishman.  For  this  purpose,  in 
the  Iwginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  he  made,  in 
the  employment  of  English  merchants,  two  voyages 
into  the  seas  around  Spitzliergen  and  Greenland. 
His  employers  were  discouraged  by  his  ill  success; 
but  he,  still  animated  by  hope,  soon  after  proposed  to 
the  Dutch  East  India  ("omi>any  to  sail,  in  search  of 
tlio  ])assage,  in  their  service. 

They  provided  a  small  vessel,  with  which,  in  the 
spring'of  ItiOVt,  he  depirted  on  his  third  voyage.  Pass- 
ing beyond  Greenlaiul,  he  came  to  the  American  con- 
tin<>nt,'  and  then,  turning  south,  saiknl  along  the  coast 
as  far  as  Chesapeake  liay,  in  the  hope,  of  which  wo 
now  see  the  folly,  of  liuding  some  strait  leading  to  tho 
ocean  which  washes  the  shores  of  llindostan.    Ha 
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then  turned  back,  entered,  first,  Delaware  Bay,  and,  in 
September,  the  harbor  of  New  York.  He  sailed  up 
the  river  which  bears  his  name,  until  he  had  passed 
the  highlands,  and  sent  a  boat  to  explore  it  farther, 
which  ascended  above  Albany.  He  traded  and  fought 
whh  the  natives  who  dwelt  on  its  banks,  returned  to 
the  ocean,  and,  near  the  close  of  the  year,  arrived  at 
Dartmouth,  in  England. 

He  sent  to  his  employers  a  flattering  account  of  the 
countries  which  he  had  visited,  and  in  subsequent 
years  ships  w^ere  despatched  by  merchants  of  Amster- 
dam to  traffic  with  the  natives  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson.  Upon  the  Island  of  New  York,  then  called 
Manhattan,  a  fort  was  erected  in  1614,  and  the  next 
year  another,  called  Fort  Orange,  on  an  island  just  be- 
low Albany.  Trade  with  the  natives,  not  planting  a 
colony,  was  the  sole  object  of  these  voyages. 

It  has  already  been  related,  that  Argal,  coming  from 
Virginia  to  Manhattan  in  1613,  obliged  the  Dutch  tra- 
ders to  submit  to  the  English.  They  yielded  only  to 
superior  force,  and,  as  soon  as  he  left  them,  ceased  to 
think  of  English  supremacy.  In  1614,  the  government 
of  the  Netherlands  granted  to  a  company  the  exclusive 
riglit,  for  a  short  period,  of  trading  with  newly-dis- 
covered lands.  In  1618,  a  charter  was  granted  to 
another  compatiy,  but  under  it  no  measures  were  un- 
dertaken. In  1621,  the  Dutch  West  India  Company 
was  incorporated,  to  which  was  granted  the  exclusive 
right  of  trading  to  the  American  coast.  This  company 
directed  their  attention  principally  to  that  part  of  the 
country,  visited  by  Hudson,  between  Delaware  Bay 
and  Connecticut  River,  which  became  known  by  the 
name  of  New  Netherlands.  Delaware  River  was 
called  South  River  ;  the  Hudson,  sometimes,  the  North 
River;  and  the  Connecticut,  Fresh  River.  In  1623, 
they  built  a  fort  on  the  Delaware,  a  few  miles  below 
Camden,  and  called  it  Fort  Nassau.  Peter  Minuits 
was  sent  over  by  the  company,  as  their  commercial 
agent,  and  for  six  years  peribrmed  the  duties  of  gov- 
ernor. The  traders  dwelt  m  huts  on  the  Island  of 
10* 
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Manhattan.  Fort  Orange  was  an  outpost  for  the  con- 
venience of  trading  witli  the  Indians,  who  roamed  the 
forests  between  that  ])lace  and  the  great  river  of  Can- 
ada. It  is  not  known  that  any  fimiily  came  to  the 
country  before  1(J25,  when  a  chiUl  of  European  par- 
entage was  born  on  Long  Island. 

In  1629,  the  company  began  to  think  of  planting  a 
colony  in  the  New  Netherlands.  An  ordinance  was 
adopted  tliat  any  one  who,  within  tour  years,  should 
transport  fifty  souls,  and  purchase  the  Indian  title, 
should  become  lord  of  the  manor,  or  patron,  and  have 
the  absolute  ])roi)erty  of  the  land  he  shouhl  colonize. 
The  tract  might  extend,  if  lying  on  one  side  of  the 
river  only,  sixteen  miles ;  if  on  both  sides,  eight  miles 
thereon,  and  indelinitely  into  the  country.  Several 
tracts  were  taken  up,  or  jiatented  ;  and  it  wa.s  about 
this  time  that  five  Lidian  chiefs,  for  parcels  of  goods, 
sold  to  an  agent  of  Van  Rensselaer  a  tract  extending 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk  to  twelve  miles  south 
of  Albany.  Peter  Minuits  was  displaced,  and  Walter 
van  Twiller  appointed  in  his  stead. 

In  16:38,  Van  Twiller  built  a  fort  at  Hartford,  which 
he  called  the  Ilirse  of  (Jood  Hope ;  and  the  Dutch, 
for  manv  years,  maintaiiuMl  a  trading  establishment  at 
that  i)lace'.  In  1688,  William  Kieft  was  apiJointed 
governor.  He  had  petty,  but  troublesome,  contests 
with  the  English  on  Connecticut  River,  and  with  the 
Swedes  who  had  begun  a  settlement  on  the  Delaware. 
AVith  the  Indians  he  had  severer  conflicts.  A  Dutch- 
man was  killed  by  an  Indian  who  had  been  robbed. 
The  chiefs  coidd  not  give  up  the  murderer,  but  offered 
two  hundred  fathoms  of  wamjnnn  to  purchase  ]ieace. 
Kieft  |)roferr(Ml  vengeance,  and,  seeking  a  favorable 
oi)i)ortunity,  desi)atclied  to  one  of  their  towns  a  party 
of  soldiers",  who  fell  upon  the  unsuspecting  Indians, 
and  barbarously  massacred  nearly  a  hundred.  A  tierce 
and  furious  war  followed.  Dutch  villages  were  laid 
waste  ;  and  many  men,  women,  and  children  were 
killed,  and  many  made  captive. 

The  colony  was  threatened  with  ruin,  and  sought 
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for  peace.  At  a  conference  held  on  Long  Island 
between  Dutch  agents  and  Indian  chiefs,  one  of  the 
latter  addressed  the  former  —  "  When  you  first  arrived 
on  our  shores,  you  were  destitute  of  Ibod ;  we  gave 
you  our  beans  and  our  corn  ;  we  fed  you  witli  oysters 
and  fish ;  and  now,  for  our  recompense,  you  murder 
our  people.  The  traders  wliom  your  first  ships  left 
on  our  shores  to  traffic  till  their  return,  were  cherished 
by  us ;  we  gave  them  our  daughters  for  their  wives ; 
among  those  whom  you  have  murdered  were  children 
of  your  own  blood."  By  the  mediation  of  Roger  Wil- 
liams, then  fortuitously  at  Manhattan,  a  peace  was 
concluded. 

But  the  thirst  of  vengeance  was  not  appeased,  and 
the  war  was  renewed.  Kieft  appointed  Captain  Un- 
derbill, who  had  been  a  soldier  in  Europe,  and  had 
made  himself  conspicuous  in  New  Hampshire  for  his 
eccentricities  in  religion  and  conduct,  to  the  command 
of  his  troops.  Collecting  a  flying  party  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men,  he  was  enabled  to  preserve  the 
settlements  from  total  destruction.  The  number  of 
Indians  whom  he  killed  in  the  course  of  the  war  was 
supposed  to  exceed  four  hundi-ed.  A  severe  battle 
was  fought  on  that  part  of  Horseneck  called  Strick- 
land's Plain.  The  Dutch  were  victorious:  on  both 
sides  great  numbers  were  slain;  and  for  a  century 
afterwards  the  graves  of  the  dead  were  distinctly  vis- 
ible. 

Peace  was  again  concluded,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
colony ;  but  Kieft  was  execrated  as  the  guilty  cause  of 
their  sufferings.  In  1648,  he  set  sail  for  Holland,  but 
suffered  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  and  per- 
ished. He  was  succeeded  by  Peter  Stuyvesant,  the 
most  able  and  intelligent  of  all  the  Dutch  governors. 
Hitherto  the  company  had  retained  a  monopoly  of 
the  trade  of  the  colony  :  now  it  was  made  free  to  all ; 
export  duties  were  substituted;  and  the  change  had 
a  favorable  influence  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  colony. 

But  the  Puritans  pressed  upon  their  eastern  boun- 
dary, and  they  trembled  for  their  establishment  at 
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Hartford.  In  1650,  Stuyvesant  met  the  commissioners 
of  the  New  England  colonies  at  that  place,  where, 
after  much  ahercation,  a  hne  of  partition  between 
their  respective  territories  was  agreed  upon.  Long 
Island  was  divided  between  them ;  the  Dutch  retained 
the  lands  which  they  actually  occupied  in  Connecti- 
cut, and  surrendered  all  claim  to  the  residue. 

The  Swedes,  on  their  south-western  boundary,  were 
not  so  powerful  as  the  Puritans.  The  Dutch  had 
built  a  tort  at  New  Castle,  which  Risingh,  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  Swedes,  having  for  the  moment  the 
superiority  of  numbers,  attacked  and  captured.  Stuy- 
vesant collected  a  force  of  six  hundred  men,  subju- 
gated the  Swedes,  and  established  over  the  country 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dutch. 

The  mercantile  corporation  which  governed  the 
New  Netherlands  took  little  thought  of  the  religious 
belief  of  its  inhabitants.  All  sects  were  tolerated ; 
and  inmiigrants  came  from  all  quai'ters.  Many  came 
from  New  Etigland,  and  brought  with  them  the  ac- 
tivity of  mind  and  love  of  freedom  which  distin- 
guished that  region.  The  leaven  was  sulhcient  to 
produce  fermentation.  A  meeting  of  the  people  was 
held,  at  which  a  memorial,  drawn  up  by  George  Bax- 
ter, a  Puritan,  was  unanimously  adopted,  demanding 
"that  no  new  laws  should  be  enacted  but  with  con- 
sent of  the  |)oople,  and  that  none  should  be  ajjpointed 
to  office  but  with  tiie  ap|)robation  of  the  people." 
Stuyvesant  |)roii<)unccd  these  "the  visionary  notions 
of  a  New  England  !nan."  "We  derive  our  authority," 
said  he,  "from  (iod  and  the  West  India  Company,  not 
from  the  pleasure  of  a  few  ignorant  subjects;"  and 
he  conunanded  the  assembly  to  disperse  on  pain  of 
arbitrary  punishment. 

But  the  time  was  near  when  a  change  of  masters 
would  bring  in  its  train  the  enjoyment  of  Englisii  lib- 
erties. England  had  always  claimed  the  whole  coiuury 
since  its  discovery  by  the  Cabots,  and  Charles  II.  now 
determined  to  assert  his  right  to  it.  In  ]6<)4,  he  granted 
to  his  brother  James,  duke  of  York  and  Albany,  sev- 
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eral  tracts  of  land  in  America,  and  among  them  Long 
Island,  and  all  the  territory  between  Connecticut 
River  and  Delaware  Bay;  and,  though  England  and 
Holland  were  then  at  peace,  immediately  sent  three 
ships  and  six  hundred  troops  to  put  hnn  in  possession 
of  his  grant.  Colonel  Robert  Nichols  conducted  the 
expedition.  The  squadron,  having  visited  Boston, 
reached  the  place  of  its  destination  in  August,  and 
Nichols  immediately  sent  to  the  governor  a  sum- 
mons to  surrender.  Stuyvesant  refused;  and  there- 
upon Nichols,  aware  of  the  discontents  which  existed 
among  the  people,  published  a  proclamation,  promis- 
ing that,  should  the  place  be  peaceably  surrendered, 
they  sliould  enjoy  their  property,  and  all  the  rights  of 
English  subjects.  The  burgomasters  and  people  as- 
sembled in  the  town  hall,  and  there  agreed  upon 
terms  of  capitulation,  which  were  afterwards  ratified 
by  Nichols  and  Stuyvesant.  Soon  afterwards,  de- 
tachments from  the  fleet  took  possession  of  Fort 
Orange  and  the  forts  on  the  Delaware.  In  compli- 
ment to  the  duke,  the  name  Manhattan  was  changed 
to  New  York,  and  Orange  to  Albany. 

Nichols  assumed  the  government  of  the  country,  and 
continued,  lor  three  years,  to  rule  over  it  with  absolute 
power,  but  with  great  lenity  and  justice.  To  secure 
the  Indians  from  fraud,  he  ordained  that  no  purchase 
of  land  from  them  should  be  valid,  if  made  without 
the  governor's  license.  He  incorporated  the  inhabit- 
ants of  New  York,  ordaining  that  the  officers  should 
be  a  mayor,  five  aldermen  and  a  sheriff;  before,  they 
were  a  scout,  burgomasters,  and  schepens.  In  1667, 
he  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  Francis  Lovelace.  He 
is  represented  as  a  moderate  and  just  man ;  but  many 
of  the  people  complained  that  the  privileges  of  Eng- 
lishmen were  withheld,  and  refused  to  pay  the  taxes 
which  he  imposed.  That  the  discontent  was  general, 
is  probable,  from  the  known  arbitrary  principles  of 
tlie  duke  of  York,  and  the  love  of  freedom  of  the 
population. 

In  1673,  England  and  Holland  being  then  at  war. 
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several  Dutch  ships  were  despatched  to  reconquer  the 
coantry.  On  their  arrival  at  Staten  Island,  a  few 
miles  below  the  city,  John  Manning,  who  had  com- 
mand of  the  fort,  sent  down  a  messenger,  and  treach- 
erously made  terms  with  the  enemy.  The  Dutch 
sailed  up  the  harbor,  landed  their  men,  and  took 
possession  of  the  fort  and  city  without  firing  or  re- 
ceiving a  shot.  The  forts  on  the  Delaware  submitted 
also  without  resistance. 

Captain  Anthony  Colve  was  appointed  governor; 
but  he  remained  in  authority  for  a  few  mouths  only. 
The  next  year,  peace  was  concluded,  and  the  country 
restored  to  the  English.  The  duke  of  York,  appre- 
hensive that  the  conquest  by  the  Dutch  deprived  him 
of  all  his  rights,  and  that  they  were  not  restored  to 
him  by  the  treaty,  obtained  a  new  patent,  confirming 
his  title  to  the  province,  and  appointed  Major  An- 
dros,  the  same  who  was  afterwards  the  tyrant  of 
New  Englimd,  to  be  governor  over  his  territories  in 
America. 

Andros  was  inducted  into  office  on  the  31st  of 
October,  1674.  From  his  official  acts,  he  seems  to 
have  been  invested  with  supreme  power.  The  next 
year,  he  appointed  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriff,  for 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  ordered  that  four  alder- 
men should  constitute  a  court  of  sessions;  he  im- 
posed taxes  at  jileasiu-e ;  and,  moreover,  on  the  rec- 
ommendation ot'  the  duke,  appointed  one  Nicholas 
Rensselaer,  a  Dutch  clergjman,  and  claiming  the 
manor  of  Rensselaerwick,  to  be  minister  of  a  church 
at  Albany.  As  the  duke  was  a  Catholic,  and  as  the 
Catholics,  from  their  numerous  bloody  persecutions 
and  universal  intolerance,  were  regarded  by  the 
people,  who  were  nearly  all  Protestants,  with  dislike 
and  dread,  the  congregation  were  not  disposed  to 
receive  for  their  minister  a  man  recommended  by 
him  and  appointed  by  his  governor.  A  quarrel  en- 
sued -,  the  magistrates  of  Albany,  among  whom  was 
one  Jacob  Leisler,  imprisoned  Rensselaer  upon  a 
charge  of  uttering   certain   "  dubious  words "  in  a 
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sermon.  Andros  released  him,  and  caused  warrants 
To  be  issued  to  compel  the  magistrates  to  give  securi- 
ty, in  the  sum  of  five  tliousaiid  pounds,  to  appear  and 
justify  tJiemselves  for  confining  Rensselaer.  Leisler 
refused  to  give  the  security,  and  was  imprisoned. 
Andros,  fearing  to  increase  the  excitement,  desisted 
from  his  pretensions.  The  obnoxious  minister  re- 
turned home,  and  the  manor  was  alterwards  con- 
firmed to  his  relative,  Killiau  van  Rensselaer. 

As  the  privileges  of  Englishmen,  promised  at  the 
time  of  the  surrender  to  Nichols,  had  never  yet  been 
enjoyed,  the  people  evinced  their  discontent.  Long 
Island  was  settled  principally  from  New  England. 
Before  the  grant  to  the  duke,  the  eastern  part  of  it  be- 
longed to  Coimecticut,  and  then  of  course  exercised 
the  privilege  of  choosing  representatives.  Several 
towns  on  the  island  held  public  meetings,  and  ex- 
pressed their  desire  to  enjoy  their  promised  privileges ; 
and  some  of  the  merchants  of  New  York  denied  the 
legality  of  duties  imposed  arbitrarily.  Dyer,  the  col- 
lector, was  indicted  as  a  traitor,  for  encroaching  upon 
the  liberties  of  English  subjects,  and  was  sent  to 
England  for  trial.  Distm-bi  d  by  the  opposition  of  the 
people,  Anchos  made  a  voyage  to  London  for  instruc- 
tions. The  duke  conceded  nothing,  but  that  the  pres- 
ent duties  should  expire  at  the  end  of  three  years. 
After  the  governor's  retm-n,  the  duties  were  increased ; 
and,  regai-dless  of  former  experience,  he  interfered  in 
religious  matters,  by  attempting  to  exercise  control 
over  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  which  increased  the 
disgust  and  jealousy  of  the  people. 

In  1683,  Andros  was  recalled,  and  Colonel  Thomas 
Dongan  appointed  governor  in  his  stead.  He  was  a 
Catholic,  but,  being  a  wise  and  just  man,  liad  proper 
conceptions  of  his  duties  as  governor,  and  disdained  to 
submit  to  be,  in  all  things,  the  instannent  of  the  duke. 
It  is  said  that  William  Penn  advised  the  duke  to  allow 
the  people  to  choose  representatives.  He,  in  fact,  gave 
such  instructions  to  Dongan.  He  sent  over  by  hhn  a 
"  Charter  of  Liberties,"  which  declared,  that  "  suprem'S 
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legislative  j)Owcr  shall  forever  reside  in  the  governor, 
council,  and  people,  met  in  general  assembly.  Every 
freeholder  and  freeman  shall  vote  for  representatives 
without  restraint.  No  li-eeman  shall  suft'er  but  by 
judgment  of  his  peers ;  and  all  trials  shall  be  by  a  jury 
of  twelve  men.  No  tax  shall  be  assessed,  on  any  pre- 
tence whatever,  but  by  the  consent  of  the  assembly. 
No  martial  law  shall  exist.  No  person,  i)rofessing  faith 
in  God  by  .lesus  Christ,  shall,  at  any  time,  be  any  ways 
disquieted  or  questioned  for  any  differences  of  opinion." 
The  lirst  assembly,  consisting  of  seventeen  members, 
met  in  the  following  August,  and  enacted  many  im- 
j)ortant  laws.  The  people"  were  pacified,  and  enjoyed 
the  prospect  of  a  happy  futurity.  But  tor  several  sub- 
sequent yeai-8,  no  asseznbly,  it  is  believed,  was  held  in 
the  colony. 

During  the  whole  of  Colonel  Dongan's  administra- 
tion, most  of  his  time  was  occupied  in  the  m-magemeut 
of  hidian  afiairs,  in  which  he  was  sagacious,  and  gen- 
erally successful.  The  interior  of  the  colony  was 
originally  inhabited  by  a  confederacy  which  consisted 
at  first  of  five,  and  afterwards  of  six,  nations  of  Indians, 
tiie  Senecas,  Cayugas,  Onondagas,  Oneidas,  IMohawks, 
and  Tuscaroras.  This  confederacy,  tradition  declares, 
was  formed  tor  mutual  defence  against  the  western 
Indians,  and  displayed  much  of  the  wisdom  and  sa- 
gacity which  mark  tlic  institutions  of  a  civilized  ])eople. 
liy  their  uniim  they  had  become  Ibnnidable  to  the 
surrounding  tribes.  Their  territon'  was  i)rolific  of 
game ;  they  were  brave  in  battle,  anil,  beyond  all  other 
Indians,  were  eloquent  in  council.  By  some  authors 
they  are  styled  hocjuois,  by  other?,  Mingoes. 

When  Champlain  was  "at  Quebec,  he,  with  a  body 
of  Frenchmen,  acconq)anied  a  party  of  Canada  Inditins 
in  an  expedition  against  the  confederates.  The  latter 
were  defeated,  and  this  defeat  implanted  in  their  bosoms 
an  inveterate  hostility  against  the  French.  The  Dutch 
and  English  the  more  easily  acquired  and  preserved 
their  friendship  ;  they  enjoyed  the  profit  of  their  trade, 
and  were  aided  by  tliem  in  all  their  wars.    The  gov- 
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emors  of  Canada  often  sent  Jesuits  and  emissaries  to 
convert  them  and  gain  their  good  will ;  but,  not  suc- 
ceeding, they  determined  at  length  to  treat  them  as 
enemies. 

In  1<J84,  De  la  BaiTe,  the  governor  of  Canada,  marched 
to  attack  them,  with  an  army  of  seventeen  hundred  men. 
His  troops  sulfered  so  much  from  hardships,  famine, 
and  sickness,  that  he  was  compelled  to  ask  peace  of 
those  whom  he  had  come  to  exterminate.  He  invited 
the  chiefs  of  the  Five  Nations  to  meet  him  at  his  cam]), 
and  those  of  three  of  them  accepted  the  invitation. 
Standing  in  a  circle,  formed  by  the  chiefs  and  his  own 
officers,  he  addressed  a  speech  to  Garrangula,  of  the 
Onondaga  tribe,  in  which  he  accused  the  confederates 
of  conducting  the  English  to  the  trading  grounds  of 
the  French,  and  threatened  them  with  war  and  exter- 
mination if  they  did  not  alter  their  behavior, 

Garrangula,  knowing  the  distresses  of  the  French 
troops,  heard  these  threats  with  contempt.  After 
walking  five  or  six  times  i-ouud  the  circle,  he  ad- 
dressed the  following  bold  and  sarcastic  language  to 
De  la  Barre,  calling  him  Yonnondio,  and  the  English 
governor,  Corlear. 

"  Yonnondio,  I  honor  you,  and  the  warriors  that  are 
with  me  likewise  honor  you.  Your  interpreter  has 
finished  yom-  speech  ;  I  now  begin  mine.  My  words 
make  haste  to  reach  your  ears;  hearken  to  them. 
Yonnondio,  you  must  have  believed,  when  you  left 
Quebec,  that  the  sun  had  consumed  all  the  forests 
which  render  our  coimtiy  inaccessible  to  the  French ; 
or  that  the  great  lakes  had  overflown  their  banks,  and 
surrounded  our  castles,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for 
us  to  get  out  of  them.  Yes,  Yonnondio,  you  must 
have  dreamed  so,  and  the  curiosity  of  so  great  a  won- 
der has  brought  you  so  far.  Now,  you  are  undeceived ; 
for  1,  and  the  warriors  here  present,  are  come  to  assure 
you,  that  the  Scnecas,  Cayiigas,  Onoudagas,  Oneidas, 
and  JNIohawks,  are  yet  alive. 

"  I  thank  you,  in  their  name,  for  bringing  back  into 
their  counti-y  the  pipe  of  peace,  which  yoiu*  predeces- 
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8or  received  from  their  hands.  It  was  happy  for  you 
that  you  left  uuder  ground  that  murdering  hatchet 
which  has  been  so  often  dyed  in  the  blood  of  the 
French.  Hear,  Yonnondio ;  1  do  not  sleep  ;  1  have  my 
eyes  open  ;  and  the  sun,  which  enlightens  me,  discovern 
to  me  a  great  captain,  at  the  head  of  a  company  of 
soldiers,  who  speaks  as  if  he  was  dreaming.  He  says 
that  he  only  came  to  smoke  the  great  pipe  of  peace 
with  the  Onondagas.  Uut  Garrangula  says  that  he 
sees  tiie  contrary ;  that  it  was  to  knock  them  on  the 
head,  if  sickness  had  not  weakened  the  arms  of  the 
French. 

"  We  carried  the  English  to  our  lakes,  to  trade  there 
with  the  Utawawas,  and  Quatoghies,  as  the  Adirondacs 
brought  the  French  to  our  castles  to  carry  on  a  trade 
which  the  English  say  is  theirs.  We  are  born  free  ; 
we  neither  depend  on  Yonnondio  nor  Corlear.  W^e 
may  go  where  we  jilease,  and  buy  and  sell  what  we 
please.  If  your  allies  are  your  slaves,  use  them  as  such ; 
command  tliem  to  receive  no  other  but  your  people. 

"HccU-,  Yonnondio;  what  I  say  is  the  voice  of  all 
the  Five  Nations.  Wlien  tliey  buried  the  hatchet  at 
Cadaracqui,  in  the  middle  of  the  fort,  they  planted  the 
tree  of  peace  in  the  same  place,  to  be  there  carefully 
preserved,  that,  iniritoad  of  a  retreat  for  soldiers,  the 
fort  might  be  a  reudezvoi.is  for  merchants.  Take  care 
tliat  tlie  many  soldiers  who  appear  tliere  do  not  choke 
the  tree  of  peace,  and  })revent  it  from  covering  your 
country  and  ours  with  its  branches.  I  assure  you  that 
our  warriors  siiall  dance  under  its  leaves,  and  will 
never  dig  up  the  hatclict  to  cut  it  down,  till  their 
brother  Yonnondio  or  Corlear  shall  invade  the  coun- 
try which  the  Great  Sj)irit  has  given  to  our  ancestors." 

De  la  Barre  was  mortified  and  enraged  at  this  bold 
and  sarcastic  reply,  but,  suliniitting  to  necessity,  con- 
eluded  a  treaty  of  ))eace,  and  returned  to  Montreal^ 
Soon  after,  De  Nonville  was  appointed  his  successor-^ 
Hi!  l)rought  over  a  reenforcement  of  troo])s;  strength- 
ened Fort  Cadaracqui,  afterwards  called  Fort  Frontinac, 
and  situated  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontario,  on  the  nortli 
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fihore ;  and  called  to  his  aid  the  Indians  around  the 
Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron,  with  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying, at  first  the  Senecas,  and  then  the  rest  of  the 
confederated  tribes.  In  the  mean  time,  he  sent  emis- 
saries among  them  to  allay  their  jealousy.  But  Colo- 
nel Dongan  suspected  his  object ;  and  though  instructed 
by  the  duke  —  who  was  blindly  attached  to  the  French 
king  —  to  cooperate  with  De  Nonville,  he,  mindful  of 
his  duty  to  the  province,  admonished  the  Indians  to 
be  on  their  guard.  In  June,  1687,  an  army  of  French 
and  Lidians,  nearly  3000  strong,  proceeded  from  Mon- 
treal to  attack  the  Senecas.  They  landed  at  Tirondi- 
quai,  marched  to  the  villages  of  the  Senecas,  which 
they  found  deserted,  and  hastened  forward  in  pursuit 
of  the  fugitives.  But  suddenly,  from  the  trees,  and 
bushes,  and  high  grass  around,  a  deadly  fire  was  poured 
upon  them  from  an  invisible  enemy.  The  terrible  war- 
whoop,  arising  on  all  sides,  increased  the  confusion. 
The  French  troops,  scattering,  sought  safety  in  the 
woods ;  their  Lidian  allies,  less  frightened,  fought  the 
Senecas  in  their  own  way,  and  at  length  compelled 
them  to  retire.  De  Nonville  collected  his  troops,  but, 
disheartened  by  the  reception  he  had  met  with,  pro- 
ceeded no  fiirther  that  day.  On  the  next,  he  continued 
his  march,  but  found  no  enemy  to  contend  with. 
After  destroying  all  the  corn  in  that  region,  he  led  his 
troops  to  Niagara,  and  employed  them  in  erecting  a 
fort  near  the  falls.  In  this  fort,  he  left  one  hundred 
men,  and  returned  to  Montreal.  It  was  afterwards 
besieged  by  the  L-oquois,  and  all  of  the  men  but  eight 
perished  with  hunger. 

The  Five  Nations,  enraged  by  treachery,  and  stimu- 
lated by  success,  assembled  in  great  numbers,  and  made 
incursions  into  Canada.  They  compelled  the  French 
to  abandon  Fort  Cadaracqui,  and  twice  attacked  Mon- 
treal, massacring  more  than  a  thousand  of  the  inhab- 
itants, and  taking  many  prisoners,  all  of  whom  were 
tortured  and  burnt.  These  wars  kept  Colonel  Dongan 
continually  employed,  and  seiTed  to  perpetuate  the 
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enmity  of  the  Iroqiiois  against  the  French,  and  their 
attachment  to  the  English. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  duke  of  York  had  ascended 
tlie  tlirone  of  EngUmd.  Claiming  unhmited  authority 
as  king,  and  professing  the  Catliolic  religion,  he  was 
hated  and  feared  by  a  great  portion  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  were  devoted  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  to  the 
])rinciples  of  the  Protestants.  The  governor  was  also 
tlie  object  of  their  dislike  and  distrust.  Catholics, 
countenanced  by  him,  repaired  in  great  numbers  to 
the  colony,  and  pious  Protestants  trembled  for  their 
religion.  lie  was  recalled  in  the  beginning  of  1688; 
but  the  appointment  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros  to  be 
governor  over  New  York  as  well  as  New  England, 
did  not  tend  to  lessen  their  discontent  nor  their  fears. 

In  the  spring  of  1689,  information  was  received 
from  England,  that  the  peoj)le  had  resolved  to  de- 
throne their  sovereign,  and  offer  the  cromi  to  Wil- 
liam, j)rince  of  Orange,  the  husband  of  3Iaiy,  daughter 
of  King  James ;  and  from  Alassachusetts,  that  the  cit- 
izens liad  dejjosed  and  imprisoned  Sir  Edmund  An- 
dros,  their  governor.  A  rumor  ran  through  the  city 
that,  on  the  next  Sunday,  the  Catholics  would  attack 
tiie  people  while  at  church,  massacre  them,  and  de- 
clare for  King  James ;  and  messengers  came  from 
Lojig  Island,  increasing  the  alarm  by  expressing  doubts 
and  fears.  Many  of  that  class,  who,  as  their  enemies 
artervvards  said,  "  were  not  worth  a  groat,"  assembled 
in  a  tumultuary  manner,  repaired  to  the  house  of 
Jacob  Leisler,  a  ca])tain  of  one  of  the  militia  com- 
panies, and  a  wealthy  German  merchant,  and  re- 
quested him  to  lead  them  to  attack  the  fort.  He  at 
first  declined ;  but  a  party,  led  by  Ensign  Stoll,  having 
tiiken  possession,  he,  on  the  2d  of  June,  entered  it  as 
Stoll's  superior  olHcer,  luid  was  joyfully  received  by 
those  who  were  present. 

As  yet,  Leislor's  party  was  not  stroiig.  No  man  of 
wealth  or  consideration  had  joined  it.  A  report  was 
circulated    that    three  ships,   >\ith  orders  from    the 
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prince,  were  sailing  up  the  harbor.  All  the  militia 
companies  immediately  joined  him ;  a  large  number  of 
the  citizens  assembled,  and,  following  the  example  of 
the  Bostonians,  chose  a  "  Committee  of  Safetj'."  Colo- 
nel Nicholson,  who  had  been  appointed  lieutenant- 
gove?-nor  by  Andros,  made  some  attempts  to  presei-ve 
his  authority,  but  soon,  absconding  in  the  night,  set 
sail  for  England.  It  was  agreed  that  the  captains  of 
the  several  militia  companies  should,  in  daily  rotation, 
have  command  of  the  fort;  but  Leisler,  fi-om  his  age 
or  standing  m  society,  was  regarded  as  the  leader. 
Two  delegates  from  Connecticut  brought  a  copy  of 
the  proclamation,  which  had  been  issued  in  England, 
declaring  William  and  Maiy  sovereigns  of  Great 
Britain,  and  delivered  it  to  Leisler,  who  immediately, 
with  all  proper  ceremony,  proclaimed  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary,  at  fii-st  at  the  fort,  and  afterwards  at 
the  city  hall,  in  the  presence  of  the  rejoicing  people. 

The  men  in  authority,  and  "the  men  of  figure," 
though  friendly  to  the  new  sovereigns,  were  dissatis- 
fied that  all  power  should  be  usiu-ped  by  the  militia 
and  their  captains ;  and,  unlbrtunately,  the  latter  made 
no  efforts  to  induce  the  former  to  unite  with  them. 
The  mayor  endeavored  to  exercise  authority,  but  in 
vain  ;  Nicholas  Bayard,  who  was  colonel  of  the  militia, 
repaired  to  the  Bowling  Green,  where  they  were  then 
paraded,  and  ordered  them,  after  placing  a  guard  at 
the  fort,  to  disperse ;  but  his  commands  were  disre- 
garded, and  he  was  ordered  to  depart.  Leisler  wi'ote 
to  the  government  in  England,  giving  an  account  of 
his  conduct,  and  also  a  private  letter  to  the  king,  de- 
tailing, in  broken  English,  many  unimportant  partic- 
ulars. In  August,  Milbourne,  his  son-in-law,  arrived 
from  England,  and  aftenvards  acted  as  his  secretary. 
He  was  more  capable  of  managing  affairs  than  his 
father-in-law,  and  was  considered  the  efficient  leader. 

Heretofore  the  mayor,  sheriff,  and  clerk,  had  been 

appointed   by   the   governor,   and   the  aldermen  and 

assistants  elected  by  the  people.     At  the  election  in 

September,  the  people  chose  new  aldermen  and  as- 
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sistants,  and  also,  by  order  of  tlie  committee  of  safety, 
a  mayor,  sl)eritt|  and  clerk;  and,  in  October,  Leisler,  by 
proclamation,  announced  that,  being  authorized,  by 
the  committee,  to  conlirm  such  officers  as  should  be 
chosen  by  the  Protestant  treemen  of  the  city,  he  ac- 
cordingly confirmed  by  name  the  persons  who  had 
been  elected.  V'an  Cortkuidt,  the  former  mayor,  and 
Colonel  Bayard  fled  to  Albany.  Instructions  from 
England  had  not  yet  been  received ;  and  they  were 
waited  ibr,  by  all  classes,  with  great  anxiety. 

At  Albany,  the  city  government  continued  to  exer- 
cise their  former  powers,  but  indecisively,  as  subor- 
dinates act  when  deprived  of  their  leader.  Tiiey 
gladly  recognized  William  and  IVIary  :  but  from  them 
they  had  received  no  authority.  They  were  kept  in  a 
state  of  alarm  by  intelligence  that  the  savages  were 
preparing  to  attack  them ;  and  they  sent  messengers 
to  Leisler  and  the  New  England  colonies  for  aid. 
Leisler,  declaring  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
civil  power,  forwarded  some  po\\der  to  the  militia 
captains. 

A  suspicion  was  entertained  at  Albany  that  Leisler 
intended  to  send  up  troops,  take  possession  of  the 
Ibrt,  and  govern  in  that  city  as  well  as  in  New  York. 
A  convention  of  the  people  was  held,  at  ^vhi(•h  they 
voted  to  maintain  the  existing  city  government  imtil 
orders  came  tiom  their  majesties,  and  ai)pointed  Colo- 
nel Schuyler,  the  mayor,  commander  of  the  fort. 
Soon  after,  MiUx)urne  arrived  from  New  York  with 
fifty  men,  and  asked  to  be  admitted  into  the  i'ort. 
He  was  referred  to  a  convention  of  the  peoj)le,  then 
sitting,  who  receive<l  him  cordially  ;  and  he  addressed 
them  at  length,  declaring  that  their  charter  was  null, 
being  granted  by  a  Papist  king ;  that  tlieir  ])resent 
oliicers  had  no  authority  ;  and  that  new  officers  ought 
to  be  elected  by  the  jteople.  He  exhibited  his  com- 
mission, but  was  told  that,  being  signed  by  j)rivate 
individuals,  it  would  not  be  regarded.  He  gained 
many  friends  among  the  people,  to  whom  he  otteii 
appealed  j  and,  when  he  returued  to  NevF  York,  left 
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his  company  under  the  command  of  an  officei*  elected 
by  themselves. 

Ill  the  beginning  of  December,  a  letter  arrived  from 
the  ministry  in  England,  directed  "to  Francis  Nicliol- 
son,  or  such  as,  lor  the  time  being,  takes  care  for  pre- 
serving the  peace,  and  adrainistermg  the  laws,  in  his 
majesty's  province  of  New  York,"  and  containing  the 
wished-tbr  instructions.      The  bearer  had  been  long 
.on  the  way,  and,  when  he  arrived,  hesitated  to  whom 
he  ought  to  deliver  the  letter.     It  happened  that  Colo- 
nel Bayard,   who  had  returned  privately  to  the  city, 
heard  that  such  a  letter  had  arrived.     He  procured  an 
interview  with  the  bearer,  and  endeavored  to  get  pos- 
session of  it,  promising  to  deliver  it  to  Van  Cortlandt, 
who,  he  alleged,  was  the  only  legal  mayor;  but  the 
bearer,  on  consideration,  declined,  and  delivered  it  to 
Leisler.     It  was  inunediately  laid  betbre  the  committee 
of  safety,  who  advised  Leisler  to  assume  the  style  of 
lieutenant-governor,   which   he   accordingly   did,   ap- 
pointed his  council,  and  j)roceeded  to  exercise  all  the 
powers  of  chief  magistrate.     The  attempt  of  Bayard 
to  gam  possession  of  the  letter,  betrayed  his  presence 
in  the  city.     He  was  arrested,  committed  to   prison, 
and  put  in  irons. 

Soon  after,  Leisler  WTOte  to  the  civil  and  military 
officers  at  Albany,  that  he  had  received  orders  from 
King  William  to  take  care  of  the  province,  and  had 
commissioned  Joachim  Staats,  whom  Milbourne  had 
left  in  command  of  his  company,  to  take  possession 
of  "Fort  Orange,"  and  keep  the  soldiers  in  good  order 
and  discipline;  but  the  Albany  convention,  doubting 
whether  the  king  had  sent  any  orders  to  Jacob  Leis- 
ler, refused  to  acknowledge  his  authority. 

The  dethronement  of  King  James  brought  on  a  war 
between  England  and  France ;  and  the  usual  conse- 
quence followed  —  a  war  between  the  Canadian  Indians 
and  the  English  colonies.  De  Nonville  had  been  re- 
called, and  Count  Frontinac  appointed  governor  of 
Canada.  He  was  the  ablest  and  most  active  of  all  the 
Canadian  governors.     In  January,  1690,  he  despatched 
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several  parties  against  the  English  settlements.  One 
of  these,  consisting  of  Frenchmen  and  Caghnuaga 
Lidians,  was  sent  against  Albany,  but  resolved  to  at- 
tack Schenectady.  To  tlie  inhabitants  of  this  village 
information  was  given  of  their  danger  ;  but  they,  judg- 
ing it  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  marcli  several  hun- 
di-ed  miles  in  the  depth  of  winter,  disregarded  the 
intelligence.  No  regular  watch  was  kept,  nor  militaiy 
order  observed. 

Tiie  French  and  Indians  arrived  near  the  to^vn 
on  tlie  8th  of  February.  They  divided  their  number 
into  small  parties,  that  every  house  might  be  invested 
at  the  same  time.  On  Saturday  night,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  they  entered  at  the  gates,  which  they  found 
unshut.  The  inhabitants  having  retired  to  rest,  uni- 
versal stillness  reigned.  Suddenly,  in  evei-y  quarter, 
the  horrid  yell  was  heard.  They  sprang  from  their 
beds,  conscious  of  the  danger  which  sin-rounded  them. 
Opening  their  doors,  they  met  the  savages,  with  up- 
lifted tomahawks,  on  the  threshold.  Each,  at  the 
same  instant,  heard  the  cry  of  his  afliighted  neighbor. 
Soon  succeeded  tlie  groans  of  the  dying.  In  a  few 
minutes,  the  buiklings  were  on  fire.  Women  were 
butchered,  and  children  thrown  alive  into  the  flames. 
The  Indians,  frantic  from  slaughter,  ran,  with  fatal 
haste,  through  the  village,  massacring  many,  who,  in 
their  attempts  to  escape,  were  betrayed  by  the  light  ot 
their  own  houses. 

Some  eluded  their  ])in-sncrs ;  but  a  fate  almost  as 
dreadiul  awaited  tiiem.  Tiiey  were  naked  ;  a  furious 
storm  came  on;  Albany,  their  only  refuge,  was  at  a 
distance  ;  and  oflen  their  terror  converted  into  savages 
the  trees  and  wild  beasts  which  they  saw  in  their 
flight.  Part  arrived  in  safety;  twenty-five  lost  their 
limbs  by  the  severity  of  the  cold.  At  Schenectady, 
sixty  were  killed,  and  twenty-five  made  jirisoners. 

Had  not  distractions  jirevailed  in  the  colony,  this 
distressing  calamity  would  doubtless  have  been  pre- 
vented. It  was  unfortunate  that  ho,  who  wielded  the 
chief  power  of  the  province,  had  not  a  clearer  title  to 
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exercise  that  power;  and  it  was  equally  unfortunate 
that  those  opposed  to  him  did  not  cast  aside  all  self- 
ish considerations,  and  yield  him  their  cordial  support. 
Among  his  most  active  opposers  at  Albany  was  Robert 
Livingston.  Leisler  having  issued  a  warrant  to  ap- 
prehend him,  he  fled  to  Connecticut ;  and,  when  Mil- 
bomne  returned  to  Albany  in  the  spring,  he  found 
there  no  opposition.  The  pi'operty  of  the  prominent 
individuals  belonging  to  the  opposition  was  couflsca- 
ted  —  a  measure  which  was  never  forgiven  by  the  suf- 
ferers nor  their  posterity. 

Leislei',  having  silenced  or  driven  away  his  adver- 
saries, now  exerted  all  his  faculties  to  fullil  the  duties 
he  had  assumed.  He  sent  agents  to  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts,  to  persuade  thein  to  unite  with  New 
York  in  an  expedition  against  Canada.  It  was  at 
length  agreed  that  Massachusetts  should  despatch  a 
fleet  against  Quebec,  and  the  two  other  colonies  an 
army  against  Montreal.  The  army,  under  General 
Winthrop,  of  Connecticut,  proceeded  as  far  as  Wood 
Creek,  which  empties  into  Lake  Champlain  ;  but,  find- 
ing no  boats  in  readmess,  and  the  Indians  expected 
not  appearing,  they  were  obliged  to  return.  The  fleet, 
under  Sir  William  Phipps,  appeared  before  Quebec  ; 
but  the  return  of  the  army  to  New  York  allowing  the 
whole  force  of  the  province  to  repair  to  the  assistance 
of  the  garrison,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prise. 

The  enemies  of  Leisler  attributed  the  failure  of  this 
expedition  to  his  imbecility.  He  attributed  it  to  the 
intrigues  and  misconduct  of  his  adversaries,  particu- 
larly of  Livingston,  and  Allyn,  the  secretary  of  Con- 
necticut. Upon  the  return  of  the  army  to  Albany,  he, 
in  a  fit  of  passion,  caused  Winthi-op  to  be  arrested  and 
imprisoned,  although  he  had  acted  according  to  the 
advice  of  a  council  of  his  officers.  He  was  forcibly 
released  by  a  j^arty  of  Mohawks,  and  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  Connecticut. 

Leisler,  with  reputation  diminished  and  temper 
soured  by  iU  success,  continued  to  exercise  all  the 
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powers  of  lieutenant-governor.  King  William,  har- 
assed by  inijiortant  cares  at  home,  i'ound  little  time 
to  attend  to  his  distant  province  of  New  York.  At 
length,  in  Januarj',  1691,  a  Captain  Ingoldsby  arrived, 
with  a  company  of  troops,  and  stated  verbally  to 
Leisler,  that  Henry  Sloughter  had  been  appointed 
governor,  and  was  on  his  way  to  New  York.  His 
enemies,  now  more  bold,  if  not  more  numerous,  than 
before,  flocked  around  Ingoldsby,  flattered  him  by 
their  attentions,  and  influenced  liis  conduct  He  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  fort.  Leisler  desired  to 
see  some  commission  or  order  from  the  ministry  or 
the  governor,  but  Ingoldsby  could  show  none ;  and, 
not  being  permitted  to  enter  the  fort,  he  landed  his 
men,  and  besieged  it.  While  thus  in  durance,  Leisler, 
in  several  proclamations,  avowed  his  readiness  to  sur- 
render all  authority,  whenever  he  could  do  so  with 
propriety  and  safety. 

Sloughter  arrived'on  the  18th  of  March,  1691.  The 
state  of  the  province  required  an  able  and  honest  gov- 
ernor :  this  was  destitute  of  talents,  dissolute,  avari- 
cious, and  poor.  He  was  inmiediately  surrounded  by 
the  enemies  of  Leisler,  appointed  his  council  from 
anions  them,  and  sent  Ingoldsby  to  demand  posses- 
sion of  the  fort.  Of  tbe  conduct  of  Leisler,  on  this 
day  and  the  next,  no  account,  deserving  of  implicit 
belief,  lias  been  given.  His  enemies  declared  that  he 
peremptorily  and  contemjituously  refused  to  surrender 
the  tort.  He  may  have  required  a  written  order  to  do 
so  from  the  governor,  and,  being  an  uneducated  Ger- 
man, may  have  used  language  to  Ingoldsby,  the  force 
of  which  he  did  not  understiind.  From  the  records  of 
the  council,  it  ajipears  that  he  and  Milbournc  were 
arrested  and  commitfcd  to  prison. 

These  men  were  now  in  the  power  of  their  enraged 
enemies.  They  were  accused  of  murder  and  rebel- 
lion ;  a  special  court  was  organized  to  try  them  ;  they 
were  convicted,  and  received  sentence  of  death.  But 
Sloughter  hesitated  to  sign  the  warrant  for  their  exe- 
cution.   He  knew  that  they  had  many  warm  friends 
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among  the  people ;  and  that,  though  they  had  some- 
times erred,  they  had  served  Kiug  WiHiam  and  tlie 
Protestant  cause  with  undoubted  hdehty,  and  tiie  most 
ardent  zeal.  When  about  to  leave  New  York  for  Al- 
bany, he  asked  advice  on  the  subject  of  his  council. 
They,  being  mostly  their  bitter  foes,  ad\nsed  him  to 
sign*^  the  warrant.  Still  he  hesitated ;  but  their  ene- 
mies, thirstmg  for  vengeance,  invited  him  to  a  feast ; 
and  there,  when  intoxicated,  they  presented  to  him 
the  warrant,  which  he  signed  ;  and  when  he  recovered 
his  senses,  the  prisoners  had  ceased  to  live.  The  be- 
liavior  of  Leisler  on  the  scaffold  is  represented  to  have 
been  calm  and  dignified.  He  declared  his  innocence 
of  pui-pose,  prayed  for  his  enemies,  and  reconnnended 
his  family  to  the  charity  of  the  world.  And  bitterly 
did  he  lament  that  he  had  been  persuaded  to  assume 
duties  which  he  was  incompetent  to  discharge.  Sub^ 
sequeutly,  on  application  to  the  king,  the  estates  of 
Leisler  and  Milbourne,  which  had  been  confiscated, 
were  restored  to  their  heirs ;  their  bodies  were  taken 
up  and  reinterred,  with  great  pomp,  in  the  old  Dutch 
church;  and  their  descendants  were  considered  hon- 
ored i-ather  than  disgraced  by  the  part  they  had  acted. 

In  July,  1691,  Sloughter,  ha\nng  i-eturned  from  Al- 
bany, ended,  by  a  sudden  death,  a  short,  weak,  and 
turbulent  administration.  About  the  same  time,  Major 
Peter  Schuyler,  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  Moliawks, 
made  a  sudden  and  bold  attack  upon  the  French  set- 
tlements at  the  north  end  of  Lake  Champlain.  An 
army  of  eight  hundred  men  was  despatched  from 
Montreal  to  oppose  him.  With  these  he  had  several 
irregular,  but  successful  conflicts,  in  which  he  killed 
a  number  of  the  enemy  gi'eater  than  that  of  his  whole 
party. 

In  1692,  Colonel  Fletcher  arrived  as  successor  to 
Sloughter.  He  was  a  good  soldier,  was  active,  avari- 
cious, and  passionate.  From  the  talents  and  informa- 
tion of  Major  Schuyler,  he  derived  great  assistance, 
and  was  governed  by  his  advice,  particularly  in  trans- 
actions relative  to  the  Indians. 
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As  a  great  portion  ofthe  inJiabitaiits  were  Dutch,  all 
the  governors,  to  jjroduce  uniformity  in  reHgiou  and  lan- 
guage, liad  encoiuaged  EngUsh  preachers  and  school- 
masters to  settle  in  the  colony.  No  one  pursued  this 
object  with  more  zeal  than  Fletcher,  who  was  devoted 
to  the  Chureli  of  England.  At  two  successive  sessions, 
he  recommended  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  the 
assenil)Iy  ;  hut  the  members,  being  generally  attached 
to  tiie  Ciuu-ch  of  Holland,  disregarded  liis  recommen- 
dations. For  this  neglect,  he  gave  them  a  severe  rep^ 
rimand. 

The  subject  being  laid  before  thern,  at  a  subsequent 
session,  they  ])assed  a  bill  providmg  for  the  settlement, 
hi  certain  jwrishes,  of  ministers  of  the  gospel,  to  be 
chosen  by  tJie  people.  The  council  added  an  amend- 
ment, giving  to  the  governor  the  power  of  approval  or 
rejection.  The  house  refused  to  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment, at  which  Fletcher  was  so  much  enraged,  that  he 
conunanded  them  instantly  to  attend  him,  and,  ad- 
dressing them  in  an  angry  speech,  prorogued  them  to 
the  next  j  ear.  The  bill,  however,  as  passed  by  the  as- 
sembly, afterwards  became  a  law. 

In  1(197,  a  jieace,  which  gave  security  and  repose  to 
the  colonies,  was  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and 
France.  The  next  year,  the  earl  of  Bellamont  was 
appointed  governor.  He  was  j)articularly  instructed 
to  clear  the  American  seas  of  the  pirates  who  infested 
them,  and  who,  it  was  suspected,  had  even  received 
encouragement  Irom  Fletcher. 

The  government  declining  to  furnish  the  necessary 
naval  force,  the  earl  engaged,  with  others,  in  a  private 
luiilertakhig  against  them.  The  associates,  procuring 
a  vessel  of  war,  gave  the  command  of  it  to  a  Captain 
Kid,  and  sent  him  to  cruise  against  the  pirates.  He 
had  been  but  a  short  time  at  sea,  when,  disregarding 
his  instructions,  he  made  a  new  contract  with  his  crew, 
and,  on  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans,  became  him- 
self a  daring,  atrocious,  and  successful  pirate. 

Three  years  afterwards,  he  returned,  burned  hia 
ship,  and,  witli  strange  intatuation,  appeared  publicly 
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at  Boston.  He  was  recognized  there  by  Lord  Bella- 
mont,  who  caused  him  to  be  apprehended,  and  sent  to 
England,  where  he  was  tried,  and  executed.  The  earl 
and  his  partners,  many  of  whom  were  noblemen  re- 
siding in  England,  were  accused  of"  sharing  in  his 
plunder  ;  but  in  all  his  examinations  he  declared  them 
innocent.  Afterwards,  silver  and  gold,  valued  at  about 
fourteen  thoustmd  dollars,  and  a  quantity  of  jewels, 
were  discovered  on  Gai-diner's  Island,  and  delivered 
to  Lord  Bellamont. 

Notwithstanding  the  death  of  Leisler,  the  people 
were  still  divided  into  Leislerians  and  auti-Leislerians. 
Fletcher  had  been  tlie  instrument  of  the  latter;  Lord 
Bellamont  espoused  the  cause  of  the  former.  He, 
however,  persecuted  no  one,  but  exercised  authority 
with  justice  and  moderation.     He  died  m  170L 

The  next  year,  Lord  Cornbury  Avas  ajjpointed  gov- 
ernor. He  presented  a  striking  proof  of  the  folly  of 
hereditary  distinctions.  He  was  the  grandson  of  the 
celebrated  earl  of  Clai-endon,  but  possessed  not  one 
of  the  virtues  of  his  ancestor.  Mean,  profligate,  and 
unprincipled,  he  was  a  burden  to  his  friends  at  home, 
and  was  sent  to  America  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
his  creditors. 

He  declai'ed  himself  an  anti-Leislei'ian  ;  and  the  first 
assembly  that  he  summoned  was  composed  principally 
of  men  of  that  party.  They  presented  him  two  thou- 
sand pounds  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  voyage. 
They  raised  several  sums  of  money  for  public  pur- 
poses; but,  the  expenditure  being  intru.sted  to  him  as 
governor,  he  appropriated  most  of  it  to  his  own  use. 

His  acts  of  injustice  and  oppression,  his  prodigality, 
his  indecent  and  vulgar  manners,  rendered  him  uni- 
versally odious.  Ill  1708,  the  assemblies  of  New  York 
and  of  New  Jersey,  of  which  colony  he  was  also  gov- 
ernor, complained  to  the  queen  of  his  misconduct 
She  removed  him  from  office.  He  was  soon  after  ar- 
rested liy  his  creditors,  and  remained  in  custody  until 
the  death  of  his  father,  when  he  returned  to  England, 
and  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of  lords. 
VOL.   I.  12 
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A  proceeding  of  the  house  of  representatives,  iieay 
tlie  close  of  his  administration,  ought  not  to  be  passed 
over  without  notice.  Wearied  by  their  sufferings,  they 
appointed  a  conunittee  of  grievances,  who  reported  a 
series  of  resohitious  having  reference  to  recent  trans- 
actions, vvhicli  resohitions  were  adopted  by  the  house. 
One  of  them,  in  exphcit  language,  asserted  the  princi- 
ple, "that  the  imposing  and  levying  of  any  moneys 
upon  her  majesty's  sulyects  of  this  colony,  under  any 
pretence  or  color  whatsoever,  without  consent  in  gen- 
eral assembly,  is  a  grievance,  and  a  violation  of  the 
people's  property."  It  is  not  iminstructive  to  observe 
how  early,  in  some  of  the  colonies,  were  sown  the 
seeds  of  the  American  revolution. 

In  1710,  General  Hunter,  who  had  been  appointed 
governor,  arrived  in  the  province.  He  brought  with 
him  near  three  thousand  Germans,  some  of  whom 
settled  in  New  York,  and  some  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
latter  transmitted  to  their  native  land  such  liivorable 
accounts  of  the  coimtry  which  they  had  chosen  for 
their  residence,  that  many  others  followed,  and  settled 
in  that  colony.  The  numerous  descendants  of  these 
Germans  are  honest,  industrious,  and  useful  citizens. 

The  ])rotiigality  of  Lord  Cornbury  had  taught  the 
assend>iy  an  important  lesson.  Before  his  removal, 
they  had  obtained  froni  the  queen  jiermission,  in  cases 
of  special  ai)pro|)riations,  to  api)oint  tlieir  own  treas- 
urer. They  now  pasf^ed  a  bill  contiding  to  this  olficer 
the  disbursement  of  cortain  sums  appropriated  for  ordi- 
nary purposes.  The  council  proposed  an  amendment. 
The  house  denied  the  right  of  that  body  to  amend  a 
money  bill.  Both  contiiuiing  obstinate,  the  governor 
prorogued  them,  and  at  tlieu-  next  session  dissolved 
them. 

At  this  time,  war  existed  between  England  and 
France.  Li  1709,  expensive  preparations  were  made 
for  an  attack  upon  Canadti,  but  the  promised  assistance 
not  arriving  from  England,  the  enterprise  was  aban- 
doned. In  1711,  the  project  was  resumed.  A  fleet 
sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  attack  Quebec ;  and  au 
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army  of  four  thousand  men,  raised  by  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Connecticut,  marched  to  invade  Canada, 
by  the  route  of  Lake  Champlain.  The  fleet,  shattered 
by  a  storm,  was  compelled  to  return.  The  army,  in- 
formed of  the  disasters  of  the  fleet,  returned  also,  hav- 
ing accomplished  nothing. 

The  people,  approving  the  conduct  of  their  repre- 
sentatives in  relation  to  the  revenue,  had  reelected 
nearly  all  of  them,  and  they  were  now  in  session.  To 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  late  expedition,  they  passed 
several  bills,  which  were  amended  in  the  council.  Be- 
tween these  two  bodies  another  contest  ensued.  The 
representatives,  deriving  their  authority  from  the  peo- 
ple, considered  themselves  bound  to  watch  over  the 
expenditure  of  their  money.  The  council,  deriving 
their  authority  from  the  same  source  as  the  governor, 
were  desirous  of  increasing  his  influence  by  giving  him 
the  management  of  the  revenue.  During  this  and  a 
subsequent  session,  both  continued  inflexible.  The 
governor,  provoked  at  the  obstinacy  of  the  representa- 
tives, dissolved  the  assembly. 

At  the  ensuing  election,  which  was  warmly  con- 
tested, most  of  the  members  chosen  were  opposed  to 
the  governor.  This  assembly  was  dissolved  by  the 
death  of  the  queen.  The  next  was  dissolved  by  the 
governor,  soon  atler  it  first  met,  a  majority  of  the  rep- 
resentatives being  known  to  be  unfriendly  to  his  views. 
The  people  became  weary  of  contending.  Most  of  the 
members  chosen  at  the  succeeding  election  were  his 
friends  and  partisans,  and,  for  several  years,  the  utmost 
harmony  existed  between  the  different  branches  of  the 
government. 

Governor  Hunter  quitted  the  province  in  1719,  and 
his  authority  devolved  on  Peter  Schuyler,  the  oldest 
member  of  the  council.  The  next  year,  William 
Burnet,  son  of  the  celebrated  bishop  of  that  name,  was 
appointed  governor.  Turning  his  attention  towards 
the  wilderness,  he  perceived  that  the  French,  in  order 
to  connect  their  settlements  in  Canada  and  Louisiana, 
to  secure  to  themselves  the  Indian  trade,  and  to  confine 
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the  English  to  the  sea-coast,  were  busily  employed  in 
erecting  a  chain  of  forts  from  the  St  Lawrence  to  the 
Mississippi. 

He  endeavored  to  defeat  their  design,  by  building  a 
trading-house,  and  afterwards  a  fort,  at  Oswego,  on 
Lake  Ontario,  liut  the  French  had  the  command  of 
more  abundant  resources,  and  applied  them  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  object  with  great  activity  and 
zeal.  They  launched  two  vessels  upon  that  lake,  and, 
going  farther  into  the  wilderness,  erected  a  fort  at  Ni- 
agara, commanding  the  entrance  into  it.  They  had  i>re- 
viously  erected  Fort  Frontinac,  commanding  the  outlet 

The  assembly  elected  in  1716,  had  been  so  obse- 
quious to  the  governor,  that  he  continued  it  in  existence 
until  the  clamors  of  the  people  induced  him,  in  17"27,  to 
dissolve  it  That  which  next  met  was  composed  en- 
tirely of  his  opponents.  The  court  of  chancerj',  in 
which  he  presided,  had  become  exceedingly  unpopular. 
It  had  been  instituted  by  an  ordinance  of  the  governor 
and  council,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  assembly: 
the  mode  of  proceeding  was  novel ;  and  some  of  the 
decisions  had  given  great  offence  to  powerful  indi- 
viduals. The  house  passed  resolutions  declaring  it  "  a 
manifest  oppression  and  grievance,"  and  intin)ating 
that  its  decrees  were  void.  The  governor  instantly 
called  the  asscml)ly  before  him,  and  dissolved  it. 

Being  soon  after  appointed  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, he  was  succeecled  by  Colonel  Montgomery,  upon 
whose  deatli,  in  l/UI,  the  supreme  authority  devolved 
upon  Rip  Van  Dam,  the  senior  member  of  the  council. 
Under  his  short  and  inethcient  administration,  the 
French  were  pi  rmitted  to  erect  a  fort  at  Crown  Point, 
within  the  acknowledged  boundaries  of  New  York, 
from  which  parties  of  savages  were  ollen  secretly 
despatched  to  destroy  the  English  settlements. 

Van  Dam  was  superseded  by  William  ("osby,  who 
arrived  in  August,  17.'Ji  Having  been  the  advocate, 
in  i)arliament,  of  the  Anu-rican  colonies,  he  wa.s,  at 
first,  popular,  but  soon  lost  the  affections  and  con- 
fidence of  the  people.     When  he  came,  having  then 
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held  his  commission  thirteen  months,  he  brought  in- 
structions fi-om  the  mmistry  that,  during  tliat  time,  the 
salary  and  perquisites  of  the  ofiice  sliould  be  shared 
equally  by  him  and  Van  Dam.  He  demanded  half 
of  the  salary  which  the  latter  had  received ;  but  Van 
Dam,  having  ascertained  that  the  governor  had  received, 
in  perquisites,  much  more  than  the  salary,  demanded  a 
balance  of  Cosby.  Both  persisted  in  their  claims.  The 
governor  proceeded  against  his  adversary  in  the  court 
of  chancery,  where  two  of  the  judges  were  his  parti- 
sans, and  he  himself  presided.  Van  Dam  employed 
the  most  able  counsel  in  the  colony,  who  excepted  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  Chief-Justice  Morris 
gave  his  opinion  in  favor  of  the  exception ;  Delancey 
and  Philipse  decided  against  it.  Morris  was  removed, 
and,  withouc  advice  of  comicil,  Delancey  was  appointed 
chief  justice,  and  Philipse  second  judge,  to  hold  their 
commissions  during  pleasure.  Ultunately  tliis  comt 
decided  in  favor  of  the  governor. 

While  the  trial  of  this  cause  was  going  on,  the 
whole  population  took  sides  with  one  or  the  other  of 
the  litigant  parties.  At  this  time,  Bradford,  formerly 
of  Philadelpliia,  published  a  newspaper  in  New  York, 
which  was  the  organ  of  the  governor's  party;  and 
John  Peter  Zenger  another,  which  was  the  organ  of 
Van  Dam's  or  the  popular  party.  The  ballads,  squibs, 
and  serious  charges  in  the  latter  irritated  the  governor 
and  his  council  to  madness.  They  passed  an  order 
directing  the  city  magistrates  to  cause  the  paper  to  be 
burnt  by  the  common  whipper ;  but  the  magistrates 
not  only  refused  to  obey  this  order,  but  forbade  any 
of  their  officers  to  execute  it.  Chief-Justice  Delancey 
strove  to  induce  the  grand  jury  to  indict  Zenger,  but 
failed.  He  was  then  committed  to  prison  by  order  of 
the  council,  on  the  charge  of  publishing  seditious 
libels;  and,  the  grand  jury  again  refusing  to  indict 
him,  the  attorney-general  prosecuted  him  by  informa- 
tion. At  the  first  term,  the  same  counsel  who  had 
been  retained  by  Van  Dam  were  employed  to  defend 
Zenger.  They  objected  to  the  competency  of  the 
12* 
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court  to  try  liim,  the  judges  having  been  appohited 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  governor,  and  without  ad- 
vice of  council.  This  objection  was  urged  with  such 
boldness,  tliat  the  judges,  after  ovenoiliug  it,  dismissed 
the  advocates  from  the  bar. 

Zenger  pleaded  not  guilty;  and,  at  the  next  term, 
on  the  day  of  the  trial,  Andrew  Hamilton,  an  eloquent 
lawyer  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  been  secretly  engaged, 
apjjearcd  in  court  to  s])eak  in  his  defence.  His  tiiends 
anticipated  tliat,  according  to  the  decision  of  English 
judges,  all  evidence  offered  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
publications  would  be  rejected ;  and  every  citizen  had, 
in  various  modes  of  public  and  private  discussion, 
been  made  fidly  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  The  evidence  was  oflered  and  rejected ; 
but  the  jury  —  after  listening  with  delight  to  a  bold  and 
animated  address  from  the  eloquent  advocate,  hi  which 
he  animadverted  freely  on  the  decision  of  the  court, 
appealed  to  their  own  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  the 
cliarges,  and  uttered,  in  fervid  language,  those  cardi- 
nal principles  of  universal  liberty  and  free  discussion, 
which,  tiiough  then  heresies,  are  now  acknowledged 
doctrines  —  gave  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  Ajj})lause  re- 
sounded through  tiie  hall.  The  court  threatened  to  im- 
prison the  leader  of  the  tumult;  but  from  the  same  lips 
an  applauding  shout,  longer  and  louder  than  before, 
again  burst  )()rfli.  i\ir.  Hamilton  was  conducted  from 
the  hall  Xo  a  s|>len(li(l  cntcitainnient.  A  salute  of  can- 
non was  fired  at  his  departure  from  the  city;  and  the 
corpoiation  presented  him  the  freedom  of  the  city,  in 
a  gold  box,  "for  his  learned  and  generous  defence  of 
the  rights  of  mankind  and  the  liberty  of  the  press." 

Governor  Cosby  died  in  ]73():  and,  as  Van  Dam 
was  supposed  to  be  senior  coimcillor,  his  party  exidt- 
ed  in  the  expectation  that  he  would  again  preside 
over  the  colony  ;  but  a  document  was  exhibited,  bear- 
ing the  signature  of  Cosby,  and  then  first  known  to 
exist,  dismissing  him  from  the  council.  George  Clark, 
the  n<,xt  in  seniority,  took  the  chair,  and  was  soon 
alter  appointed  lieutenant-governor.     Again  was  re- 
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vived  the  contest  which  had  ended,  twenty  years 
before,  in  the  victory  gained  by  Governor  Hunter 
over  tlie  liouse  of  representatives.  The  colony  being 
in  debt,  tlie  house  voted  to  raise  the  sum  of  six  thou- 
sand pounds ;  but,  in  order  to  prevent  its  misapphca- 
tion,  declared  that  it  should  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  certain  specified  debts.  Offended  by  this  vote, 
Clark  resorted  to  the  expedient  which  had  usually 
been  adopted  to  punish  or  intimidate  ;  lie  immediately 
dissolved  the  assembly. 

At  the  next  election,  great  exertions  were  made  by 
the  opposing  parties.  Tlie  popidar  party  was  trium- 
phant. At  their  second  session,  the  house  voted  au 
address  to  the  lieutenant-governor,  wliich  is  worthy 
of  particular  notice.  In  bold  and  explicit  language, 
they  state  some  of  the  vital  principles  of  free  govern- 
ment, i-efer  to  recent  misapplications  of  money,  and 
proceed  — 

"We  therefore  beg  leave  to  be  plain  with  your 
honor,  and  hope  you  will  not  take  it  amiss  when  we 
tell  you,  that  you  are  not  to  expect  that  we  will  either 
raise  sums  unfit  to  be  raised,  or  put  what  we  shall 
raise  into  the  power  of  a  governor  to  misapjily,  if  we 
can  prevent  it ;  nor  shall  we  make  up  any  other  de- 
ficiencies than  what  we  conceive  are  fit  and  just  to  be 
paid ;  nor  continue  what  support  or  revenue  we  shall 
raise,  for  any  longer  time  than  one  year ;  nor  do  we 
think  it  convenient  to  do  even  that,  until  such  laws 
are  passed  as  we  conceive  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
the  inhabitants  of  tliis  colony,  who  have  reposed  a 
trust  in  us  for  that  only  purpose,  and  which  we  are 
sure  you  will  think  it  reasonable  we  should  act  agree- 
ably to ;  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  shall  endeavor 
not  to  deceive  them." 

With  a  body  of  men  so  resolute  in  asserting  their 
rights,  the  lieutenant-governor  wisely  forbore  to  con- 
tend. He  thanked  them  for  their  address,  and  prom- 
ised his  cordial  cooperation  in  all  measures  calculated 
to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  colony.  He  gave  his 
assent  to  a  law  providing  for  the  more  frequent  election 
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of  representatives ;  which  law,  however,  two  years 
afterwards,  was  abrogated  by  the  king. 

But  between  a  house  of  representatives  and  a 
chief  magistrate  deriving  tlieir  authority  from  different 
sources,  harmony  could  not  long  subsist.  ]\Ir.  Clark, 
in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  next  session,  de- 
clared that,  unless  the  revenue  was  granted  lor  as  long 
a  time  as  it  had  been  granted  by  Ibrnier  assemblies, 
his  duty  to  his  majesty  Ibrbade  him  from  assenting  to 
any  act  lor  continuing  the  excise,  or  for  paying  ihe 
colonial  bills  of  credit.  The  house  unanimously  re- 
solved, that  it  would  not  pass  any  bill  for  the  grant  of 
money,  unless  assurance  should  be  given  that  the 
excise  should  be  continued  and  the  bills  of  credit  re- 
deemed. 

The  lieutenant-governor  immediately  ordered  the 
members  to  attend  hinj.  He  told  them  that  "their 
proceedings  were  presumptuous,  daring,  and  unpre- 
cedented; that  he  could  not  look  upon  them  without 
astonishment,  nor  with  honor  suffer  the  house  to  sit 
any  longer;"  and  he  accordingly  dissolved  it.  Little 
more  than  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  members 
were  chosen ;  but  in  that  time  they  had,  by  their 
firm  and  spirited  conduct,  in  sui)port  of  the  riglits  of 
the  people,  merited  the  gratitude  of  their  constituents. 

About  this  time,  a  supposed  "negro  plot"  occa- 
eioned  great  connnotion  and  alarm  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  frecpient  occurrence  of  fires,  most  of 
which  were  evidently  caused  by  design,  first  excited 
the  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  the  citizens.  Territied 
by  danger  which  lurked  unseen  in  the  midst  of  them, 
they  listened  with  eager  credulity  to  the  declaration 
of  some  abandoned  females,  that  the  negroes  had 
combined  to  burn  the  city  and  make  one  ol'  their 
numljer  governor.  Many  were  arrested  and  connnit- 
ted  to  prison.  Other  witnesses,  not  more  respectable 
than  the  first,  came  forward ;  other  negroes  were  ac- 
cused, and  even  several  white  men  were  designated 
as  concerned  in  the  plot. 

When  the  time  of  trial  arrived,  so  strong  was  the 
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prejudice  against  the  miserable  negroes,  that  eveiy 
lawyer  in  the  city  volunteered  against  them.  Igno- 
rant and  unassisted,  nearly  all  who  were  tried  were 
condemned.  Fourteen  were  sentenced  to  be  burned, 
eighteen  to  be  hanged,  seventy-one  to  be  transported ; 
and  all  these  sentences  were  executed.  Of  the  whites, 
two  were  convicted,  and  suffered  death. 

All  apprehension  of  danger  having  subsided,  many 
began  to  doubt  whether  any  plot  had,  in  fact,  been 
concerted.  None  of  the  witnesses  were  persons  of 
credit ;  their  stories  were  extravagant,  and  often  con- 
tradictory; and  the  project  was  such  as  none  but 
fools  or  madmen  would  form.  The  two  white  men 
were  respectable  ;  one  had  received  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, but  he  was  a  Catholic,  and  the  prejudice  against 
Catholics  was  too  violent  to  permit  the  free  exercise 
of  reason.  Some  of  the  accused  were  doubtless 
guilty  of  setting  fire  to  the  city  ;  but  the  proof  of  the 
alleged  plot  was  not  sufficiently  clear*  to  justify  the 
numerous  and  cruel  punishments  that  were  inflicted. 

In  April,  1740,  the  assembly  again  met.  It  had 
now  risen  to  importance  in  the  colony.  The  ad- 
herence of  the  representatives  to  their  determination, 
not  to  grant  the  revenue  for  more  than  one  year, 
made  annual  meetings  of  the  assembly  necessary. 
This  attachment  to  liberty  was  mistaken  for  the  de- 
sire of  independence.  Lieutenant-Governor  Clark,  in 
a  speech  delivered  in  1741,  alludes  to  "  a  jealousy 
which  for  some  years  had  obtained  in  England,  that 
the  plantations  were  not  without  tiioughts  of  throwing 
off  their  dependence  on  the  crown." 

In  1743,  George  Clinton  was  sent  over  as  governor 
of  the  colony.  He  was  an  admiral  in  tlie  navy,  the 
younger  son  of  an  earl,  had  many  noble  relatives, 
needed  the  salary  to  replenish  his  purse,  and  knew 
little  else  than  how  to  manage  a  ship.  He  was  not, 
however,  an  unfavorable  specimen  of  the  men  appoint- 
ed by  the  English  ministry  to  be  plantation  governors. 
Like  most  of  his  predecessors,  he  was  welcomed  with 
joy ;  and  one  of  his  earliest  measures  confii'med  tha 
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favorable  accounts,  which  liad  preceded  him,  of  his 
talents  and  liberality.  To  show  his  willingness  to  re- 
pose confidence  in  the  people,  he  assented  to  a  bill 
limiting  the  duration  of  the  present  and  ail  succeeding 
assemblies.  The  house  manifested  its  gratitude  by 
adoj)ting  the  measures  he  recommended  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  province  against  the  French,  who  were 
then  at  war  with  England. 

In  1745,  the  savages  in  alliance  with  France  made 
frequent  invasions  of  the  English  territories.  The  in- 
habitants were  compelled  to  desert  Hoosick ;  Saratoga 
was  destroyed  ;  the  western  settlements  in  New  Eng- 
land were  often  attacked  and  plimdered.  Encouraged 
by  success,  the  enemy  became  more  daring,  and  small 
parties  ventured  within  the  suburbs  of  Albany,  and 
there  lay  in  wait  for  prisoners.  It  is  even  said  that 
one  Indian,  called  Tomonwilemon,  often  entered  the 
city  and  succeeded  in  taking  captives. 

Distressed  by  these  incursions,  the  assembly,  in 
174G,  determined  to  unite  with  the  other  colonies  and 
the  mother  counti-y  in  an  expedition  against  Canada. 
They  appropriated  money  to  purchase  provisions  for 
the  army,  and  offered  liberal  bounties  to  recruits. 
Governor  Clinton  endeavored  to  ])ersuade  the  Mo- 
hawks to  take  up  arms  against  tiie  French ;  but  as  he 
had  quarrelled  with  l)elancey,and  dismissed  Schuyler 
from  being  agent  of  Indian  atfairs,  he  Ibund  them 
less  tractable  than  formerly.  In  the  place  of  Schuyler, 
he  had  appointed  William  Johnson,  a  no|)how  of  Com- 
modore Warren.  lie  had  lately  emigrated  from  Eng- 
land, i)urclKised  a  tract  of  laud  in  the  midst  of  the 
Indians,  adopted  their  dress  and  manners,  and  taken 
several  princesses  tor  wives.  But  success  or  failure 
of  the  elibrts  made  in  the  colony  became  unimportant. 
The  fleet  froni  England  did  not  arrive  at  the  a]i[)ointed 
time ;  the  other  colonics  were  dilatory  in  their  )>rep- 
arations,  and  before  they  were  completed,  the  season 
for  military  operations  had  passed  away. 

Early  in  the  next  year,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  and 
the  inhabitants  were,  for  a  short  period,  relieved  from 
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the  burdens  and  distresses  of  war.  During  the  inter- 
val of  peace,  no  event  of  importance  happened  in  the 
colony.  Upon  the  recurrence,  a  few  years  afterwards, 
of  hostilities,  its  territory  was  the  theatre  of  sanguinary 
conflicts.  But  of  that  war,  in  which  all  the  colonies 
acted  in  concert,  a  connected  history  will  be  hereafter 
given. 


CHAPTER  YUL 
NEW  JERSEY. 

Hudson,  in  his  voyage  made  in  1609,  discovered 
and  entered  the  Bay  of  Delaware,  and  sailed  along  the 
coast  of  New  Jersey,  before  he  entered  the  harbor  of 
New  York.  The  Dutch  West  India  Company,  in 
whose  sei-vice  he  sailed,  claimed,  tlierefore,  tlie  terri- 
tory of  this  state,  as  a  part  of  the  New  Netherlands. 
Soon  after  New  York  was  settled,  some  Dutch  fatnilies 
seated  themselves  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Hudson, 
near  that  city.  In  1(523,  Cornelius  Jacobse  Mey,  whom 
the  company  sent  out  with  a  small  number  of  people, 
landed  at  Cape  May,  and  at  the  mouth  of  Timber 
Ci-eek,  a  few  miles  below  Philadelphia,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Delaware,  erected  a  fort,  which  he  called 
Nassau. 

In  1630,  Godyn  and  Bloemart,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  company,  purchased  of  the  natives  a  tract  of  land 
at  Cape  May,  but  made  no  settlement.  In  1634,  Sir 
Edmund  Ployden  obtained  from  the  king  of  England 
a  grant  of  the  country  on  the  Delaware,  which  he  called 
New  Albion,  and  attempted,  it  is  said,  to  plant  a  colony 
there.  In  1638,  a  small  number  of  Swedes  and  Finns 
came  over,  purcliased  land  of  the  natives  on  both  banks 
of  the  Delaware,  but  made  their  principal  settlements 
on  its  western  shore.  In  1640,  New  Haven,  tlien  a 
separate  colony,  purchased  land  in  the  same  region, 
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for  purposes  of  trade,  and  "for  the  settlement  of 
churches  in  gospel  order  and  purity."  That  they  ef- 
fected a  settlement,  has  been  asserted  and  denied.  It 
is  certain  that,  in  1643,  their  agent  complained  to  the 
commissionersof  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England 
of  molestations  suffered  from  the  Dutch  and  Swedes 
on  the  Delaware,  and  that,  subsequently,  a  vessel, 
with  adventurers  on  board,  destined  to  the  place  pur- 
chased, was  seized  by  Governor  Kiei't,  at  New  York, 
and  compelled  to  return.  It  is  agreed,  that,  about  this 
time,  a  settlement  was  jnade,  at  Elsingburgh,  by  the 
English ;  but  whether  by  New  Haven  or  by  Sir  Ed- 
nnnid  Ployden  is  uncertain.  The  Swedes,  in  concert 
with  the  Dutch,  drove  them  out  of  the  country.  The 
former  built  a  fort  at  the  place  whence  the  English 
had  been  driven  ;  and,  gaining  thus  the  command  of 
the  river,  claimed  and  exercised  authority  over  all 
vessels  that  entered  it,  even  those  of  the  Dutch  who 
had  lately  assisted  them. 

Tliey  and  the  Dutch  continued  in  possession  of  the 
country  until  1G55,  when  Peter  Stuyesant,  governor 
of  the  New  Netherlands,  having  obtained  assistance 
from  Holland,  conquered  all  their  posts,  and  trans- 
ported most  of  the  Swedes  to  Euroi)e.  But  the  Dutch 
did  not  long  retain  possession.  In  ](jt)4,  Charles  II. 
granted  to  his  brother,  tiie  duke  of  York,  all  the  terri- 
tory between  the  Connecticut  and  Delaware  Rivers, 
and  sent,  the  same  year,  a  squadron  to  wrest  it  from 
the  Dutch.  New  York  was  first  conquered,  and  then 
the  settlements  on  the  Delaware  immediately  sub- 
mitted. Nichols,  who  commanded  the  expedition,  and 
asstiuied  the  authority  of  governor,  encouraged  (iuin- 
ers  irouj  Long  Island  and  New  England  to  emigrate 
to  the  cotmtry  south  of  the  Hudson,  by  authorizing 
them  to  purchase  land  directly  from  the  natives,  and 
by  confirming  their  title  by  a  j)atent ;  and  many  seated 
themselves  at  Elizabi^htown,  Newark,  iMiddleton,  and 
Shrewsbury-  But  in  t!ie  same  year,  and  before  the 
date  of  Nichols's  patent,  the  duke  conveyed  the  terri- 
tory between  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware  to  Lord 
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Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret.  To  this  tract  the 
name  of  New  Jersey  was  given,  in  compliment  to  Sir* 
George,  wlio  had  been  governor  of  the  Island  of  Jer- 
sey, and  had  held  it  tor  King  Charles  in  his  contest 
with  the  parliament. 

The  two  proprietors  formed  a  constitution  for  the 
colony,  securing  equal  privileges  and  liberty  of  con- 
science to  all,  and  appointed  Philip  Carteret  governor. 
He  came  over  in  1G65,  fixed  the  scat  of  government  at 
Elizabethtown,  purchased  land  of  the  Indians,  and 
sent  agents  into  New  England  to  invite  settlei's  from 
that  quarter.  The  terms  offered  were  so  favorable 
that  many  accepted  the  invitation.  One  of  the  in- 
ducements held  out,  was  a  bounty  of  seventy-five  ocrea 
of  land  for  every  able-bodied  slave  introduced.  But 
the  emigrants  were  of  a  class  accustomed  and  willing 
to  labor ;  many  of  them  came  from  a  country  where 
man-stealing  was  punishable  by  law ;  and  but  few  took 
measures  to  entitle  themselves  to  the  bounty. 

A  few  years  afterwards,  the  repose  of  the  colony 
was  disturbed  by  domestic  disputes.  Those  of  the 
inhabitants  who  had  purchased  lands  of  the  Indians, 
and  received  a  confirmation  of  theiii',  title  from  Nichols, 
before  the  conveyance  from  the  cfiuke  was  known,  re- 
fused to  pay  rent  to  the  proprietors.  Others  were 
discontented  fi'om  different  causes.  In  1672,  the  peo- 
ple assumed  the  government,  and  chose  James  Carteret, 
the  son  of  Philip,  their  governor.  The  father  returned 
to  England,  and  obtained  from  the  proprietors  such 
concessions  and  promises  as  quieted  the  people,  and 
induced  them  again  to  submit  to  his  authority. 

Lord  Berkeley,  in  1675,  disposed  of  his  property, 
rights,  and  privileges,  to  John  Fenwick,  in  trust  for  Ed- 
ward Billinge,  both  Quakers ;  and  the  former  imme- 
diately sailed,  with  his  family  and  a  large  company,  to 
the  Delaware,  established  himself  at  a  place  near  El- 
singburg,  and  called  it  Salem.  Billinge,  being  involved 
in  debt,  consented  that  his  property  and  rights  should  be 
sold  for  die  benefit  of  his  creditors ;  and  William  Penn, 
Gawen  Laurie,  and  Nicholas  Lucas,  were  appointed 
VOL.  I.  13 
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trustees  for  that  purpose.  Being  all  Quakers,  they 
resolved  to  secure,  in  New  Jersey,  an  asylum  for  their 
persecuted  brethren  ;  and  being  desirous  of  possessing 
the  sole  power  to  institute  a  government,  they  and  Sir 
George  Carteret  agreed  to  make  partition  of  the  terri- 
tory. The  western  portion  was  assigned  to  them,  the 
eastern  to  Carteret. 

West  Jersey  was  then  divided  into  one  Imndred 
shares,  which  were  separately  sold.  Some  of  the  pur- 
chasers emigrated  to  the  country,  and  all  made  great 
exertions  to  promote  its  population.  Possessing  the 
powers  of  government,  as  well  as  the  right  of  soil,  they 
formed  a  constitution,  in  which,  for  the  encouragement 
of  emigrants,  they  secured  to  them  ample  privileges. 
Li  1677,  a  large  number,  principally  Quakers,  came 
from  England,  and  seated  themselves  at  Burlington, 
and  its  neighborhood. 

But  previous  to  the  transfer  from  Berkeley  to  Bil- 
linge,  the  Dutch,  being  at  war  with  England,  recon- 
quered the  country,  and  retained  it  until  1674,  when  it 
was  restored  by  treaty.  A  new  patent  was  then 
granted  to  the  duke,  including  the  same  territory 
as  the  former.  In  1678,  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  who 
liad  been  appointed  his  sole  governor  in  America, 
claimed  jurisdiction  over  the  Jerseys,  insisting  that  the 
conquest  by  the  Dutch  divested  the  j)roprietors  of  all 
their  rights  ;  that  the  reconquest  again  vested  the  title 
in  the  crown  ;  and  that  the  duke  again  acquired  it 
entire  by  his  second  patent,  lie  forcibly  seized,  trans- 
ported to  New  York,  and  there  imprisoned,  those  ma- 
gistrates who  refused  to  acknowledge  his  authority,  and 
he  imposed  a  duty  upon  all  goods  imported,  and  upon 
the  property  of  ail  who  came  to  settle  in  the  country. 

Of  this  injustice  the  inhabitants,  especially  those  of 
West  Jersey,  loudly  complained  to  the  duke  ;  and  at 
length  their  repeated  remonstrances  constrained  him 
to  refer  the  matter  to  conunissioners.  Before  them 
agents  of  the  proprietors  appeared.  In  strong  lan- 
guage they  asserted,  and  by  strong  arguments  sup- 
ported, their  claim  to  the  privileges  of  freemen.     They 
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represented  that  the  king  had  granted  to  the  duke 
the  right  of  government  as  well  as  the  right  of  soil ; 
that  the  duke  had  transferred  the  same  rights  to 
Berkeley  and  Carteret,  and  they  to  the  present  pro- 
prietors. 

"  That  only,"  they  added,  "  could  have  induced  us 
to  purchase  lands  and  emigrate.  And  the  reason  is 
plain :  to  all  prudent  men,  the  government  of  any 

f)Iace  is  more  inviting  than  the  soil ;  for  what  is  good 
and  without  good  laws?  What  but  an  assurance 
that  we  should  enjoy  civil  and  religious  privileges, 
could  have  tempted  us  to  leave  a  cultivated  country, 
and  resort  to  a  gloomy  wilderness  ?  What  have  we 
gained,  if,  after  adventuring  in  this  wilderness  many 
thousands  of  pounds,  we  are  yet  to  be  taxed  at  the 
mere  will  and  pleasure  of  another  ?  What  is  it  but 
to  say,  that  people,  free  by  law  under  their  prince  at 
home,  are  at  his  mercy  in  his  plantations  abroad  ? 

"  We  humbly  say,  that  we  have  lost  none  of  our 
liberty  by  leaving  our  country;  that  the  duty  imposed 
upon  us  is  without  precedent  or  parallel ;  that,  had 
we  foreseen  it,  we  should  have  preferred  any  other 
plantation  in  America.  Besides,  there  is  no  limit  to 
this  power :  since  we  are,  by  this  precedent,  taxed 
without  any  law,  and  thereby  excluded  from  our 
English  right  of  assenting  to  taxes,  what  security 
have  we  of  any  thing  we  possess?  We  can  call 
nothing  our  own,  but  are  tenants  at  will,  not  only  for 
the  soil,  but  for  our  personal  estates.  Such  conduct 
has  destroyed  governments,  but  never  raised  one  to 
any  true  greatness." 

The  commissioners  adjudged  the  duties  illegal,  and 
they  were  not  afterwards  demanded.  Emigrants  con- 
tinued to  arrive,  and  the  country  to  prospei*.  In  1681, 
the  governor  of  West  Jersey  summoned  a  general  as- 
sembly, by  whicli  several  fundamental  laws  were 
enacted,  establishing  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  de- 
fining the  powers  of  rulers. 

In  1682,  the  territory  of  East  Jersey  passed  from 
Carteret  to  William  Penn  and  twenty-three  associates, 
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mostly  of  the  Quaker  persuasion.  Robert  Barclay, 
author  of  the  "Apology  for  the  Quakers,"  was  ap- 
pointed governor,  and  active  measures  were  adopted 
to  fill  it  with  inhabitants.  At  tliis  time,  the  Presby- 
terians of  Scotland  were  persectUed  by  the  Stuarts, 
with  infuriated  bigotry.  Certairdy  the  annals  of  our 
father-land  contain  no  other  pages  from  which  the 
reader  turns  with  such  instinctive  horror  as  from 
those  which  recount  the  remorseless  cruelties  of  Clav- 
erhonse,  Kirk,  and  Jeffries,  of  which  ministers  and 
peo})le,  men,  women,  and  young  maidens,  were  the 
heroic  victims.  To  them  an  asylum  was  offered  in 
East  Jersey ;  and  many,  pure  in  heart  and  strong  in 
faith,  —  for  they  had  been  tried  by  severer  tests  than 
even  the  Pilgrims  of  New  England,  —  came  over,  and 
blessed  the  country  with  their  piety,  their  industry, 
and  their  virtues.  They  found  a  more  fertile  soil,  a 
more  genial  climate,  and,  what  to  them  was  dearer, 
the  safe  enjoyment  of  their  fiiith.  Dispersed  among 
Puritans  and  Quakers,  they  could  but  leel  contented  ; 
and  with  such  a  pojjulation  the  colony  saw  that  it  had 
an  assurance  of  prosperity. 

But  tjie  cup  of  liappiness  is  never  full.  The  mul- 
titude of  pro])rietor8,  and  the  frequent  transfers  ajid 
subdivisions  of  shares,  occasioned  vexatious  confusion 
in  titles  to  land,  and  harassing  imcertainty  as  to  the 
rights  of  government ;  and  for  twenty  years  all  the 
evils  wMiich  naturally  flow  from  such  bitter  sources, 
continued  to  atUict  the  people.  In  170'^,  the  proprie- 
tors, weary  of  contending  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  peo])le,  surrendered  the  right  of  government  to 
the  crown,  Queei\  Aiuie  reunited  the  two  divisions, 
and  appointed  Lord  Cornbury  governor  over  the  col- 
onies of  i\ew  Jersey  and  New  York. 

For  several  years,  these  provinces  continued  to  be 
ruled  by  the  same  governor,  but  eacii  chose  a. separate 
assembly.  In  1708,  the  iidiabitants,  by  petition  to  the 
king,  requested  that  they  might  have  a  separate  gov- 
ernor. Their  request  was  granted,  and  soon  after 
Lewis  Morris  was  appointed.    In  tlie  same  year,  a 
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college  was  founded  at  Princeton,  and  called  Nassau 
Hall.  New  Jersey  then  contained  about  forty  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  Being  remote  from  Canada,  the 
source  of  most  of  the  Indian  wars  which  afflicted  the 
northern  colonies,  it  enjoyed  a  complete  exemption 
from  that  terrible  calamity,  and,  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolution,  furnished  no  materials  for  his- 
tory. 


CHAPTER  EX. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

William  Penn,  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
the  son  of  Sir  William  Penn,  an  admiral  in  the  British 
navy.  Having,  while  a  student  at  Oxford,  violated  the 
rules  of  the  college,  by  attending  the  meetings  of  Qua- 
kers, he  was  at  first  fined,  and  afterwards  exjielled. 
His  father  chastised  him,  and  banished  him  from  his 
home;  but,  relenting,  sent  him  to  the  continent  to 
complete  his  education.  He  remained  a  short  time 
at  the  college  of  Saumur,  and,  upon  the  appointment 
of  his  father  to  the  command  of  a  squadron,  was  re- 
called home  to  superintend  the  estates  of  the  family. 
For  a  while,  he  studied  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  mingled 
with  London  society,  and  acquired  such  skill  in  fen- 
cing, as  to  be  able  with  ease  to  disarm  any  antagonist. 

In  1666,  being  then  in  his  twenty-second  year,  and 
on  a  journey  in  Ireland,  he  listened  to  the  preaching 
of  an  eloquent  Quaker,  and  imbibed  all  his  enthusiasm. 
He  joined  the  sect ;  was  imprisoned  as  a  nonconform- 
ist ;  returned  to  England,  and  was  again  turned  out 
of  doors  by  his  father.  He  repaired  to  court  with  his 
hat  on  his  head,  claimed  indulgence  for  the  Friends, 
and  was  consigned  to  close  imprisonment  in  the  Tower. 
The  duke  of  York,  his  father's  friend,  obtained  his 
release ;  and  the  next  year  he  was  arraigned  for  having 
13* 
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spoken  at  a  Quaker  meeting.  When  put  on  trial,  lie 
addressed  tlie  jury  and  tiic  court  with  so  much  elo- 
quence and  boldness,  that  the  former,  after  a  confine- 
ment of  two  days  and  two  nights,  disregarding  the 
law,  brought  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal ;  and  the  latter 
fined  the  jury  for  returning  a  verdict  against  law,  and 
fined  and  imprisoned  Penn  for  contempt  of  court.  He 
was  discharged  ;  again  ofi'ended ;  and  was  again  im- 
prisoned. From  Newgate  he  addressed  the  people  in 
favor  of  liberty  of  conscience  ;  and,  when  discharged, 
increased  his  exertions  to  propagate  his  doctrines,  and 
to  obtain  for  his  brethren  the  protection  of  the  laws. 
He  travelled  in  Holland  and  Germany  to  distribute 
tracts  and  make  converts ;  and  on  his  return  appeared 
before  the  house  of  commons  to  plead  for  universal 
liberty  of  conscience. 

Being  constituted  a  trustee  of  Billinge,  one  of  the 
part  owners  of  New  Jersey,  his  attention  was  drawn 
to  America ;  and  he  conceived  the  project  of  trying, 
on  its  shores,  the  "holy  experiment"  of  commingling 
all  Christian  sects  in  one  political  community,  all 
equally  unrestrained  and  unj)rivileged  by  the  'laws. 
He  applied  to  the  king  lor  the  grant  of  a  tract,  which 
he  had  ascertained  was  not  included  in  any  previous 
patent.  The  nation  was  indebted  to  his  lather  lor  his 
services;  and  he,  on  his  death-bed,  had  asked  and 
received  from  the  duke  of  York,  the  brother  of  the 
king,  a  promise  to  jjrotect  and  befriend  his  son.  The 
want  of  personal  favor  at  court  being  thus  supplied, 
he  obtained,  in  l(i.>^],  the  grant  he  solicited;  and  the 
king  insisted  on  calling  the  province  Pennsylvania. 

The  charter  contained  some  provisionsnot  found 
in  those  previously  granted.  The  king  reserved  the 
power,  should  not  the  laws  of  trade  and  navigation  be 
observed,  to  seize  the  government,  and  retain  it  until 
compensation  siiould  be  made ;  and  to  the  parliament 
Was  reserved  the  ])owcr  of  imposing  taxes  on  the  peo- 
ple. Ex])erience  had  shown  the  government  that  such 
powers  were  essential  to  accomplish  the  objects  they 
^med  at.    Unlimited  freedom  of  conscience  to  all 
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Christian  sects,  and  the  right  to  be  governed  by  laws 
enacted  by  themselves,  were  secured  to  the  people. 

Desirous  of  selling  his  lands  and  founding  a  colony, 
he,  in  a  public  advertisement,  described  the  country, 
and  set  forth  the  advantages  which  it  offered  to  emi- 
grants. Many  persons,  chiefly  Quakers,  but  natives 
of  England,  Wales,  Ireland,  and  Germany,  were  induced 
to  purchase.  His  lirst  terms,  which  were  afterwards 
raised,  were  forty  sliillings  for  every  hundred^  acres, 
subject  to  a  quitrent  of  one  penny  per  acre  forever. 
Before  the  emigi-ants  embarked,  certain  "conditions 
and  concessions"  were  by  them  and  the  proprietor 
agreed  on  and  subscribed. 

In  the  fall,  three  ships,  carrying  settlers,  sailed  for 
Pennsylvania.  The  pious  and  philanthropic  proprietor 
sent  by  William  Markham,  his  relation,  a  letter  to  the 
Indians,  informing  them  that  "tlie  great  God  had  been 
pleased  to  make  him  concerned  in  their  part  of  the 
world,  and  that  the  king  of  the  country  where  he  lived 
had  given  him  a  great  province  therein ;  but  that  he 
did  not  desire  to  enjoy  it  without  their  consent ;  that 
he  was  a  man  of  peace;  and  that  the  peo])le  whom  he 
sent  were  of  the  same  disposition ;  and  if  any  differ- 
ence should  happen  between  them,  it  might  be  ad- 
justed by  an  equal  number  of  men  chosen  on  both 
sides."  In  compliance  with  his  instructions,  Mark- 
ham  purchased  of  the  Indians  as  much  land  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  colony  required.  The  position 
selected  for  a  settlement  was  above  the  confluence  of 
the  Delaware  and  the  Schuylkill.  The  Welsh  seated 
themselves  on  the  ])resent  sites  of  Merrion,  Haverford, 
and  Radnor  ;  the  Germans  laid  the  foundation  of  Ger- 
mantown. 

In  April,  1682,  Pcnn  published  a  Frame  of  Govern- 
ment, the  chief  object  of  wliich  was  declared  to  be  "  to 
support  power  in  reverence  with  the  people,  and  to 
secure  the  people  from  the  abuse  of  power."  He 
published  also  a  Body  of  Laws,  which  had  been  ex- 
amined and  approved  by  the  emigrants  in  England; 
and  which,  says  an  eniinent  historian,  "does  great 
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honor  to  their  wisdom  as  statesmen,  to  their  morals  as 
men,  and  to  tlicir  spirit  as  colonists."  From  the  duke 
of  York,  he  oljtained  the  relinquishment  of  a  tract  of 
land  lying  on  the  soutli  side  of  the  Delaware,  and  now 
constituting  the  state  of  that  name,  a  part  of  wliich 
was  ah-eady  settled,  and,  in  August,  accompanied  by 
about  one  hundred  emigrants,  set  sail  ibr  America. 

He  landed  lirst  at  New  Castle,  which  was  a  part  of 
the  "  Territories,"  as  the  land  conveyed  to  him  by  the 
duke  was  called.  Upon  this  tract  he  found  about  three 
thousand  Dutch,  Swedes,  and  Finns.  He  proceeded 
to  Chestei',  where  he  called  an  assembly  on  the  fourth 
of  December.  This  assembly  annexed  the  Territories 
to  the  province,  adopted  the  Frame  of  Government, 
and  enacted  in  form  the  Body  of  Laws.  Penn  also 
held  a  conference  with  the  Indians,  at  which  speeches 
were  delivered,  and  the  purchase  made  by  Markham 
was  confirmed.  This  conference  was  held  at  Ken- 
sington, under  a  large  elm,  which  was  afterwards  re- 
garded witli  veneration.  The  Indians,  according  to 
their  custom,  gave  him  a  name,  wliich  was  Onas,  and 
by  that  name  the  governors  of  Pennsylvania  were  af- 
terwards called  ;  but  he  was  always,  in  all  conferences 
with  his  successors,  referred  to  by  them  as  the  great 
and  good  Onas.  He  then  selected  the  site,  and  mai'ked 
out  the  ])lan,  of  an  extensive  city,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Philadelphia,  or  the  city  of  love.  Before  the 
end  of  the  year,  it  contained  eighty  houses  and  cottages, 
some  of  wliich  were  brought  from  England. 

The  settlement  of  none  of  the  colonies  coumienced 
under  such  favorable  auspices  as  that  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  experience  of  half  a  century  had  disclosed  the 
evils  to  be  avoided,  and  ])ointed  out  the  course  to  be 
pursued.  The  Indians,  iiaving  been  ah-eady  taught  to 
fear  tiie  power  of  the  whites,  were  the  more  easily 
conciliated  by  their  kindness.  The  soil  being  fertile, 
the  climate  temperate,  and  the  game  abimdant,  the 
tirst  emigrants  escaped  most  of  tiie  calamities  which 
atHicted  the  more  northern  and  southern  provinces. 
The  increase  of  population  exceeded,  of  course,  all 
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former  example.  Crowds  flocked  to  it  from  all  quar- 
ters, and  particularly  from  Germany  and  Holland. 

The  first  frame  of  government  or  charter  established 
a  council  of  seventy-two  members,  one  tliird  to  be 
chosen  annually,  and  an  assembly,  to  consist,  at  first 
of  all  the  freemen,  afterwards  of  two  hundred,  and 
never  to  exceed  five  hundred  members.  The  pro- 
prietor was  to  be  perpetual  president  of  tlie  council, 
and  to  have  therein  a  treble  vote.  The  council  had 
the  sole  power  of  origmating  bills ;  and  these  were  to 
be  published  before  the  meeting  of  the  assembly,  that 
the  representatives  might  come  together  prepared  to 
express  thereupon  the  sentiments  of  their  constituents. 
The  people  began  to  think  that  such  a  numerous  as- 
sembly would  be  a  burden  to  the  province ;  the  pro- 
prietor, fearing  that  his  patent  might  be  jeoparded  by 
legislative  doings,  was  desirous  of  possessing  more 
power  to  control  them.  In  1683,  a  new  charter  was 
adopted,  by  which,  and  by  a  vote  of  the  assembly,  the 
number  of  the  council  was  reduced  to  eighteen,  and 
of  the  assembly  to  thirty-six  members ;  and  to  the 
proprietor  was  given  a  controlling  vote  in  the  council, 
so  that  no  law  could  be  proposed  without  his  assent. 

Some  of  the  regulations  proposed  by  Penn,  and 
adopted,  bear  the  impress  of  his  singular  genius  and 
benevolent  disposition.  It  was  ordained  "that,  to 
prevent  lawsuits,  three  arbitrators,  to  be  called  peace- 
makers, should  be  chosen  by  the  county  courts,  to 
hear  and  determine  small  differences  between  man 
and  man  ;  that  children  should  be  taught  some  use- 
ful trade,  to  the  end  that  none  might  be  idle,  that  the 
poor  might  work  to  live,  and  the  rich,  if  they  should 
become  poor,  might  not  want ;  that  factoi-s,  wronging 
their  employers,  should  make  satisfaction  and  one 
third  over ;  that  every  thing  which  excites  the  peo- 
jjle  to  rudeness,  cruelty,  and  irreligion,  should  be  dis- 
couraged and  severely  punished ;  that  no  one,  ac- 
knowledging one  God,  and  living  peaceably  in  society, 
should  be  molested  for  his  opinions  or  his  practice,  or 
compelled  to  frequent  or  maintain  any  ministry  what- 
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ever;  tliat  all  estates  might  be  devised  by  will,  and, 
if  no  will  was  made,  they  should  descend  equally  to 
all  the  children. 

These  judicious  regulations  attracted  numerous 
emigrants;  and  to  then-  salutary  influence  must  be 
attributed  the  qualities  of  diligence,  order,  and  econ- 
omy, tor  wliich  the  Pennsylvanians  are  so  justly  cel- 
ebrated. Within  four  years  fi-om  the  date  of  the  grant 
to  Penn,  the  province  contained  twenty  settlements, 
and  Philadelphia  two  thousand  inhabitants. 

In  1684,  the  projjrietor  returned  to  England.  He  left 
the  province  in  profound  tranquillity,  committing  the 
executive  authority  to  the  council,  —  of  which  Thom- 
as Lloyd,  a  Quaker  from  Wales,  was  made  president,  — 
and  afterwards  to  five  selected  members  of  the  coun- 
cil. The  unfortunate  James  the  Second  soon  after 
ascended  the  throne.  "  As  he  has,"  said  Penn,  "  been 
my  friend,  and  my  father's  friend,  I  feel  bound  in  jus- 
tice to  be  a  friend  to  him."  He  adhered  to  him  while 
seated  on  the  throne ;  and  for  two  years  after  he  was 
expelled  from  his  kingdom,  the  government  of  the 
province  was  administered  in  his  name. 

By  this  dis])lay  of  attachment  to  the  exiled  monarch, 
he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  King  William.  On 
vague  suspicion,  and  unfounded  charges,  he  was  four 
times  imprisoned.  The  government  of  his  colony 
was  taken  from  him,  and  given  to  Colonel  Fletcher, 
the  governor  of  New  York.  But,  by  the  severest 
scrutiny,  it  ^vas  rendered  apparent,  that  he  had,  in  all 
liis  conduct,  been  actuated  as  much  by  the  love  of  his 
country  as  by  personal  gratitude.  He  regained  the 
good  opinion  of  King  William;  and,  being  permitted 
to  resume  and  exercise  his  rights,  appointed  William 
Markham  to  be  his  deputy-governor. 

In  1699,  he  again  visited  Pennsylvania,  and  found 
the  people  discontented.  They  complained  that  his 
powers  and  their  rights  were  not  defined  with  suf- 
ficient precision,  and  demanded  a  new  charter.  In 
1701,  he  prepared  and  presented  one  to  the  assembly, 
which  was  accepted.    It  gave  the   whole  power  of 
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legislation  to  the  governor  and  assembly,  the  governor 
being  authorized  to  propose  bills  and  to  reject  those 
passed  by  the  assembly.  It  made  no  provision  for 
the  election,  by  the  people,  of  members  of  the  council, 
and  scarcely  recognized  that  body  as  apart  of  the  gov- 
ernment. To  the  assembly  it  gave  the  power  to 
originate  bills  ;  to  amend  or  reject  those  which  might 
be  laid  before  them ;  to  adjourn  at  pleasure,  and  to 
meet  at  such  times  as  it  might  appoint ;  and  generally 
to  do  whatever  might  be  done  by  the  assemblies  of 
other  colonies  in  America.  It  authorized  tlie  people 
in  each  county  to  choose  two  persons  for  sheriff,  and 
the  justices  to  choose  three  persons  for  clerk  of  the 
peace,  out  of  which  the  governor  was  to  appoint  one  ; 
and  it  made  various  other  provisions,  the  intent  of 
which  was  to  secure  the  people  from  the  abuse  of 
power. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Territories  had  complained 
that,  sending  but  few  representatives  to  the  assembly, 
their  peculiar  interests  had  been  neglected.  A  sup- 
plemental article  was  therefore  added,  giving  them  the 
privilege  of  dissolving  the  union  at  any  time  within 
three  years.  They  decided  in  favor  of  a  dissolution, 
and  were  allowed  a  distinct  assembly,  but  the  same 
governor  presided  over  both. 

Immediately  after  this  third  charter  was  accepted, 
Penn  appointed  Andrew  Hamilton  deputy-governor, 
and  a  council  consisting  of  ten  members,  and  returned 
to  I'ingland,  being  much  better  pleased  with  a  residence 
in  London  than  in  Pennsylvania.  From  this  time  the 
history  of  the  colony  ceases  to  be  interesting.  No 
glorious,  nor  disastrous,  nor  striking  event  occurred. 
With  an  account  of  petty  quarrels  between  the  pro- 
prietor and  the  people  —  the  landlord  and  his  tenants 
—  a  volume  might  be  filled  ;  but  it  would  only  serve 
to  prove  the  oft-asserted  truths,  that  the  long  pos- 
session of  power  renders  the  best  men  less  worthy  to 
possess  it;  that  a  people,  situated  as  these  colonists 
were,  are  more  disposed  to  make  encroachments  upon 
power  than  to  submit  to  encroachments  from  it ;  and 
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tliat,  if  men  may  be  restrained  by  princii)le  from  com- 
mitting great  wiciiedness,  it  is  imjjossible  to  eradicate 
from  the  human  heart  the  passion  of  envy  and  the 
love  of  gain.  But  if  it  cannot  be  said  tiiat  eitlier  the 
proprietor  or  the  people  were  perfect,  it  may  with 
trutlj  be  said  tiiat  in  few  colonies  were  the  actions  of 
the  people  subject  to  so  little  restraint,  and  in  none 
was  there  so  great  prosperity. 

The  almost  continual  absence  of  the  proprietor 
from  his  province,  basking  in  the  smiles  of  James  and 
Anne,  with  both  of  whom  he  was  a  favorite,  sundered 
the  ties  which  once  bomid  to  him  his  people.  Many 
had  never  seen  him ;  and  many,  not  being  Quakers, 
were  connected  with  him  by  no  reUgioiis  synipathy. 
Tliey  knew  him  only  as  tlie  receiver  of  rents,  and  felt 
less  grateful  for  the  favors  he  bestowed,  than  dissatis- 
fied at  those  he  withheld.  They  believed  him  to  be 
rich,  and  the  quitrents  wliich  they  owed  him,  though 
trifling  and  just,  were  grudgingly  paid.  He  was,  iu 
fact,  suffering  from  poverty.  lie  had  expended  upon 
his  province  more  than  lie  had  received ;  he  had  ex- 
pended much  at  court,  and  more  in  his  exertions  to 
sustain  and  protect  his  persecuted  bretin-en  ;  and  he 
was  compelled  to  require  of  his  tenants  all  that  he 
could  legally  claim.  In  1708,  he  was  imprisoned  for 
debt,  and  could  obtain  his  discljarge  only  by  mortga- 
ging Pennsylvania.  In  171:2,  he  entered  into  a  nego- 
tiation with  the  crown  for  transferring  to  it  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  ])rovin<'e;  and  finally  agreed  to  accept 
for  it  twelve  thousand  ])ounds  ;  but  before  the  legal 
forms  were  completed,  he  was  reduced,  by  an  apo- 
plectic stroke,  to  the  imbecility  of  infancy.  In  this  state 
he  lingered  until  1718,  when  he  died.  His  widow,  as 
executrix  of  his  will,  assumed  the  management  of  the 
province,  and  retained  it  until  173"2,  when  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  his  sons,  John,  Thomas,  and  Richard 
Penn.  At  this  time,  an  anonymous  author  estimates 
the  population  at  thirty  thousand,  but  it  was  probably 
greater. 

Under  deputy-governors  appointed  by  these  young 
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men,  the  colony  continued  to  prosper,  and  the  people 
to  murmur ;  but  their  discontents  never  rose  to  the 
dignity  of  rebellion.  They  had  more  causes  of  dis- 
satisfaction than  before  ;  but  tliese  causes  were  trifling, 
for  they  knew  not  what  oppression  was.  The  wars 
carried  on  by  the  neighboring  colonies  against  the 
Fi'ench  and  Indians,  and  the  measures  of  protection 
adopted  against  apprehended  incursions  of  the  Indians 
into  her  own  borders,  increased  the  expenses  of  the 
colony ;  the  proprietors  refused  to  pay  any  part  of 
these  expenses ;  and  their  deputy  refused,  as  instructed 
by  them,  to  assent  to  any  act  levying  taxes  which  did 
not  exempt  their  own  lands  from  its  operation.  This 
unwise,  and  indeed  unjust,  claim  of  exemption  occa- 
sioned greater  disgust  than  injury,  and  imbiltered  all 
the  enjoyments  of  the  inhabitants. 

Most  of  the  colonies,  and  this  among  them,  had,  to 
defray  their  expenses  or  to  furnish  a  currency,  made 
frequent  emissions  of  paper  money.  The  English 
parliament  enacted  a  law  prohibiting  further  issues ; 
but  Pejmsylvauia  was  not  included  in  the  prohibition. 
In  1752,  the  assembly  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the 
emission  of  forty  thousand  dollars ;  but  the  governor 
withheld  his  assent,  from  the  fear,  as  he  alleged,  of 
offending  the  parliament,  which  had  so  lately  disap- 
proved of  this  species  of  cun-ency.  His  objections 
were  referred  to  a  committee,  of  which  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  chairman.  In  their  report,  the  commit- 
tee took  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  eifect  of  a  paper 
currency.  They  demonstrated  that,  by  its  aid,  the 
commerce,  population,  and  internal  improvements  of 
the  province  had  greatly  increased.  They  stated  that, 
in  1723,  when  the  fii-st  emission  was  made,  the  num- 
ber of  vessels  cleared  from  Pennsylvania  was  but 
eighty-five  ;  in  1751,  it  was  four  hundred  and  three  :  — 
that  the  imports  from  England,  in  1723,  amounted  to 
but  sixteen  thousand  pounds  ;  in  1751,  they  amomited 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thousand:  —  that  the 
exports  had  trebled,  being,  in  1751,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  thousand  pounds :  —  that  the  price  of  labor 
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had  been  raised,  agricultural  improvements  had  been 
rapidly  made,  and,  in  t^venty  yeai's,  the  population 
had  doubled. 

The  governor  persisted  in  withliolding  his  assent ; 
and  several  bills,  of  the  same  jturport,  subsequently 
jjassed  by  the  assembly,  were  also  negatived.  Frank- 
lui  continued  to  be  the  champion  of  paper  money ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that,  during  this  period  of  oui'  histoiy, 
that  species  of  currency  was  often  demanded  by  the 
})Oor,  and  opposed  by  the  rich.  In  a  new  country,  de- 
ficient in  capital,  and  with  resources  which  may  be 
rapidly  developed,  paper  may  be  well  employed  as  a 
Bul)stitute  for  specie ;  but  the  enormous  issues  made 
during  the  revolutionary  wai-  demonstrated  very  cleaily 
that  the  imlimited  power  to  issue  is  liable  to  great 
abuse. 

It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania took  an  active  part  in  the  revolutionaiy  contest 
hi  the  early  pai-t  of  the  war,  they  adopted  a  new  con- 
stitution, by  which  the  proprietor  was  excluded  from 
all  share  in  the  government.  lie  was  offered,  and 
finally  accepted,  five  hundred  and  seventj'  thousand 
dollars  in  djschai'ge  of  all  quitrents  due  from  the  in- 
habitants. 


CHAPTER  X. 

DELAWARE. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Hudson,  sailing  in 
tlie  service  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Comi)ajiy,  dis- 
covered the  River  Delaware.  In  Iti'^i),  one  (Jodyn,  a 
duector  of  that  company,  ]Hnchased  of  the  natives  a 
tract  of  land  ncju*  tlie  m<juth  of  tliat  river,  on  its  west- 
ern bank.  The  next  year,  lie,  in  connection  with 
others,  sent  De  Vries,  with  about  thirty  persons,  to 
make  a  settlement,  and  they  seated  themselves  near 
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Lewistown.  In  1G32,  De  Vries  retiu-ned  to  Holland, 
and,  soon  after  his  departure,  a  quarrel  arose  beUveeu 
the  emigrants  and  the  natives,  in  which  every  emigrant 
was  killed. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  best  and  greatest  of  Swedish 
kings,  partaking  of  the  spirit  which  actuated  his  brother 
sovereigns,  resolved  to  plant  a  colony  in  America,  for 
the  benefit  "  of  all  oppi-essed  Christendom."  A  com- 
mercial company,  to  whom  was  granted  the  right  to 
plant  colonies,  was  incorporated  ;  the  king  invested  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  resei-ved  to  the  crown 
the  right  of  government.  Colonists  were  invited  from 
all  Europe,  and  the  introduction  of  slaves,  if  not  for- 
bidden, was  discom-aged.  "  Slaves,"  it  was  said,  "  cost 
a  great  deal,  labor  with  reluctance,  and  soon  perish 
from  hard  usage :  surely  we  shall  gain  more  by  a  free 
people,  with  wives  and  children." 

After  the  death  of  Gustavus,  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen, 
Oxenstiern,  the  celebrated  Swedish  minister,  then  ad- 
ministering the  government  for  the  young  queen, 
Christina,  in  a  special  appeal  to  Germany  in  favor  of 
the  enterprise,  announced  himself  to  be  but  the  exec- 
utor of  the  wishes  of  his  late  sovereign,  and  declared 
that  the  accomplishment  of  the  design  "would  be 
favorable  to  all  Christendom,  to  Europe,  to  the  whole 
world."  Minuits,  who  had  been  the  Dutch  governor 
of  Manhattan,  was  selected  to  conduct  the  first  expedi- 
tion. In  1638,  with  a  small  number  of  Swedes  and 
Finns,  he  arrived  in  Delaware  Bay.  They  landed, 
early  in  the  season,  at  Cape  Henlopen ;  and  so  de- 
lighted were  these  emigi'ants  fi'om  the  cold  regions 
of  the  north  with  the  country  and  the  climate,  that 
they  named  it  Paradise  Point.  They  purchased  of  the 
natives  the  soil  trom  the  cape  to  the  falls  near  Trenton, 
and  erected  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  Christiana  Creek, 
not  far  from  Wilmington.  The  country  they  called 
New  Sweden,  and  the  river  New  Swedeland  Stream. 

Kieft,  the  governor  of  the  New  Netherlands,  pro- 
tested against  this  encroachment  upon  the  territory  of 
his  sovereigns,  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  but 
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dared  not  then  molest  them.  Such  Avere  the  tidings 
borne  back  to  the  north,  that  many  of  the  peasants  of 
Sweden  and  Finland  eagerly  hastened  to  this  beautiful 
and  fertile  garden  of  the  New  World.  The  Butch, 
who  had  deserted,  reoccupied  their  fort  at  Nassau,  in 
New  Jersey ;  and  Printz,  the  Swedish  governor, 
erected  one,  of  huge  hemlock  logs,  on  the  island  of 
Tinicum,  a  few  miles  below  Philadelphia,  where  he 
established  his  head-quarters.  A  few  Englishmen 
seated  themselves  below,  on  both  sides  of  the  river ; 
but  they  were  not  made  welcome  by  the  Swedes  or 
the  Dutch,  and  were  soon  di-iven  away. 

The  Swedish  colony  increased  in  numbers.  The 
Dutch,  still  claiming  the  country,  built  Fort  Casimir, 
at  Newcastle,  five  miles  from  Clu-istiana.  Printz,  in 
his  turn,  protested ;  and  Risingh,  his  successor,  in 
1654,  going  with  thirty  men  on  pretence  of  making  a 
friendly  visit  to  the  commander,  took  possession  of 
it  while  enjoying  his  hospitality.  This  dishonorable 
action  did  not  remain  long  unavenged.  Stuyvesant, 
the  governor  of  the  New  Netherlands,  retiu-ned,  the 
next  year,  the  visit  of  Risingh.  He  came  with  no 
friendly  pretence,  but  with  an  armament  furnished 
in  part  by  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  which  had  pur- 
chased the  territoiy  on  the  Delawaie.  He  first  re- 
duced the  fort  at  Newcastle,  tlien  that  at  Christiana 
Creek,  and  subsequently  the  others.  Some  of  tlie 
Swedes  were  sent  to  Europe  ;  the  rest,  on  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Holland,  were  permitted  to  re- 
main. Many  of  their  descendants  yet  continue  in 
Delaware,  living  memorials  of  the  transient  connec- 
tion with  the  territory  of  the  United  States  of  the  vir- 
tuous Oxenstiern  and  the  brave  Gustavus. 

The  settlements  on  the  Delaware  continued  under 
the  control  of  the  Dutch  until  the  New  Netherlands 
were  contjuered  by  the  English,  in  1064.  The  duke 
of  York  then  came  into  possession  of  all  the  Dutch 
liad  occupied.  The  English  laws  were  established  on 
both  sides  of  the  river;  Newcastle  was  incorj)orated ; 
and  merchants  were  relieved  from  tlie  duty  of  enter- 
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ing  their  goods  at  New  York,  as  before  they  were 
obhged  to  do.  Afterwards  Diireh  privateers,  ascend- 
ing the  Delaware,  committed  depredations  on  the  in- 
habitants ;  and  they  were  authorized,  to  collect,  as  a 
recompense,  a  duty  on  imports  at  the  Hoarkills. 

Lord  Baltimore  had  always  claimed  the  country  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river  as  a  part  of  his  grant,  which 
extended  to  the  fortieth  degree  of  north  latitude,  but 
excepted  tracts  already  occupied.  Incursions  had 
been  made  from  Maryland  with  the  view  of  driving 
away  the  settlers ;  and  once  possession  was  taken,  and 
for  some  time  kept,  of  the  post  at  the  Hoarkills.  At 
length  William  Penn,  having  obtained  a  grant  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  being  desirous  of  owning  the  land  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Dela-ware,  from  his  province  to 
the  sea,  procured  from  the  duke  a  release  of  all  his 
title  and  claim,  in  one  deed,  to  Newcastle  and  the 
land  twelve  miles  round  it,  and,  in  another,  to  the 
land  between  this  tract  and  the  sea.  In  October, 
1682,  he  aiTived  at  Newcastle,  and,  in  the  presence 
of  a  crowd  of  Dutch,  Swedes,  and  English,  produced 
and.  read  his  deeds.  The  agent  of  the  duke  surren- 
dered to  him  the  territory :  he  addressed  the  multitude, 
promising  them  hberty  of  conscience  and  civil  free- 
dom ;  and  then  ascended  the  Delaware  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  province  of  Pennsylvania. 

Lord  Baltimore  still  asserted  his  claim;  but  Penn 
resisted  it  on  the  gi'omid  that,  at  the  time  of  the  grant 
of  Maryland,  the  territoiy  was  occupied.  In  1685,  the 
lords  of  trade  and  plantations  decided  that  the  claim 
of  Baltimore  was  unfounded ;  and  though  the  duke  of 
York  had  no  title  but  that  derived  from  occupancy, 
his  grant  extending  only  to  the  east  bank  of  the  bay, 
yet  no  one  else  appeared  to  dispute  the  title  of  Penn ; 
and  the  boundary  between  him  and  Baltimore  was 
afterwards  adjusted  by  compromise. 

The  two  tracts  now  constituting  the  state  of  Dela- 
ware, Penn  called  his  Territories.  They  were  divided 
into  three  counties,  and  for  twenty  years  were  gov- 
erned as  a  part  of  Pennsylvania,  each  sending  six 
14* 
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delegates  to  tlie  general  assembly.  In  1703,  these 
delegates,  not  being  willing  to  act  with  an  assembly 
which  neglected  their  peculiar  interests,  obtained  lib- 
ei-ty  to  secede ;  and  the  Territories  were  ever  after- 
wards allo\ved  a  distinct  assembly.  The  proprietor, 
however,  until  the  commencement  of  the  revolution, 
retained  all  his  rights,  and  the  same  governor  uniform- 
ly presided  over  his  pi-ovince  and  the  Territories. 

Sheltered  by  the  surrounding  colonies,  Delaware 
enjoyed  an  enthe  exemption  from  wars,  exce])t  those 
in  whicii,  as  a  part  of  the  British  empire,  she  was 
obliged  to  participate.  Li  the  war  with  France,  which 
terminated  in  1763,  she  was  second  to  none  in  active 
zeal  to  assist  the  parent  state.  In  the  revolutionary 
war,  the  Delaware  regiment  was  considered  the  most 
efficient  in  the  Continental  army. 


CHAPTER  XL 

MARYLAND. 

George  Calvert,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state 
under  James  I.,  had,  from  early  life,  shared  in  the  gen- 
eral enthusiasm  in  favor  of  plantations  in  America- 
He  was  a  Protestant  in  his  youth  ;  but,  being  convinced 
that  tlie  Catholic  was  the  true  faith,  he  avowed  his 
conviction  and  resigned  his  office.  Tlie  king,  how- 
ever, confiding  in  his  integrity,  retained  him  as  a 
member  of  his  privy  council,  and  alterwards  placed 
him  in  the  list  of  Irish  peers,  with  the  title  of  Lord 
Baltimore.  While  secretary  of  state,  he  had  obtained 
a  special  patent  of  the  soutiicrn  promontory  of  New- 
foundland, and  ma<le  repeated,  but  unsuccessful,  ef- 
forts to  ])lant  a  colony  there.  Having  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  South  Virginia  Company,  he  then  visited 
that  part  of  the  continent,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a 
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retreat  for  his  persecuted  brethren.  Upon  his  arrival, 
the  assembly  directed  that  the  usual  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  another  oath  prescribed  by  an  English  statute 
acknowledging  the  king  to  be  the  only  supreme  gov- 
ernor, in  all  his  dominions,  as  well  in  temporal  as 
ecclesiastical  matters,  should  be  tendered  to  him.  As 
the  Catholics  then  believed  the  pope  to  be  the  supreme 
and  only  head  of  their  church,  Lord  Baltimore  refused 
to  take  these  oaths. 

Not  being  received  in  Virginia  with  the  welcome 
he  expected,  he  returned  to  England,  and  solicited 
from  Charles  I.  a  grant  to  himself  of  the  territory, 
then  uninlial)ited,  on  both  sides  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Charles  assented;  a  patent  was  prepared,  doubtless 
according  to  the  suggestions  of  Lord  Baltimore;  but 
he  died  before  the  king's  signature  was  affixed.  It 
was  aftei-wards,  in  1G32,  issued  to  Cecil,  his  eldest  son, 
and  heir  of  his  estate  and  title. 

For   the   liberal   provisions   of  this    charter.  King 
Charles,  as  well  as  Lord  Baltimore,  deserves  special 
commendation.     It  granted  and  secured  to  all  Chris- 
tian, sects  equal  protection  and  equal  privileges.     In 
England,  the  Catholics  were  then  odious,  and  the  ob- 
jects of  bitter  persecution ;  by  this  charter,  the  sove- 
reign  set  apart   a   fertile   and   delightful  territory  to 
which  they  might  retire  and  worship  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience.     By  placing,  not  tacitly 
but  expressly,  all  sects  upon  a  level,  it  displayed  an 
advance  in  liberality  for  which  he  who  gave  and  he 
who  solicited  and  accepted  it  are  entitled  to  the  high- 
est credit,  and  to    the  higher   credit  from  its   being 
the  first  charter  which  contained  similar  provisions. 
It  secured,  moreover,  to  the  people  the  right  to  enact 
their  own  laws,  by  themselves  or  their  representatives, 
subject  only  to  the  negative  of  the  proprietor;  and  it 
conceded  to  the  inhabitants  the  inestimable  favor  of 
perpetual  exemption  from  all  English  taxes.     To  the 
colony  the  name  of  Maryland  was  given,  in  honor  of 
Henrietta  Maria,  the  Catholic  wife  of  Charles. 
The  territory  being  within  the  limits  of  Virginia,  as 
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described  in  her  cliarter,  several  inliabitants  of  that 
colony,  who  probably  carried  on  trade  with  the  In- 
dians on  the  Chesajjeake,  remonstrated  against  the 
grant  to  Lord  Baltin^ore.  But  the  Virginia  charter 
had  been  forfeited,  and  the  king  refused  to  rescind 
his  grant.  The  ])roprietor  appointed  Leonard  Calvert, 
Ills  brother,  governor,  and  despatched  him,  near  the 
close  of  the  year  1633,  to  America,  accompanied  by 
about  two  hundred  emigrants,  mostly  Roman  Cath- 
olics. 

They  arrived,  in  February,  1634,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Potomac.  At  a  conference  with  the  Lidians 
who  dwelt  on  the  shore,  they  purchased  Yoamaco,  a 
considerable  village,  the  site  of  which  St.  Mary's  now 
occupies.  By  this  measure,  wise  as  well  as  just,  the 
rightful  proprietors  of  the  soil  were  satisfied,  conve- 
nient habitations  and  some  cultivated  land  were  ob- 
tained. Arriving  at  a  favorable  season,  instead  of 
searching  for  gold,  they  planted  corn,  aud  raised 
enough  tor  their  own  consumption,  aud  some  to  ex- 
change for  the  fish  of  New  England. 

But  Maryland,  in  William  Clayborne,  had  its  evil 
genius,  as  well  as  New  England  in  Edwai-d  Randolph. 
Ih;  was  a  member  of  the  council,  and  secretary  of  the 
colony  of  Virginia ;  and  in  16;U  obtained  a  license 
from  the  king  to  trade  with  the  Indians  in  places 
where  tlie  exclusive  right  to  trade  with  them  had  not 
been  grante*!.  Under  this  license,  he  had  made  a 
small  settlement  on  the  Island  of  Kent,  and  another 
near  the  moiitii  of  the  Sus(piehannah.  lie  pretended 
to  regard  the  grant  to  Lord  Baltimore  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  his  rights ;  he  had  good  reason  to  ajiprehend 
from  it  a  diminution  of  his  ])ro(its.  U])on  the  first 
arrival  of  the  emigrants,  he  attemjUed  to  alai'm  them 
by  representing  the  natives  as  decidedly  hostile.  To  the 
natives  he  represented  the  "new  comers"  as  Span- 
iards and  enemies  to  the  Virginians  ;  and  these  repre- 
sentations had  the  effect  of  rendering  them  suspicious 
and  unfriendly. 
,    Not  content  witli  this  mode  of  annoying  tlie  emi- 
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grants,  he  directed  Warren,  one  of  his  men,  to  seize 
any  vessel  he  might  meet  with  belonging  to  Lord 
Baltimore's  party.  In  the  spring  of  1635,  Warren 
attempted  to  seize  two  pinnaces,  was  resisted,  hhnself 
and  two  men  slain,  and  his  own  pai'ty  killed  one  of 
the  emigrants.  For  this  murder,  Clayborne,  though 
not  present,  was  indicted  ;  and,  fleeing  to  Virginia,  was 
demanded  of  the  governor  of  that  colony,  who  refused 
to  deliver  him  up,  but  sent  him  to  England  that  the 
case  might  be  determined  there. 

Shortly  after  this  event,  the  people  assembled  to 
exercise  the  legislative  power  conferred  by  the  char- 
ter. Every  freeman  was  probably  present  by  himself 
or  by  proxy.  No  record  of  their  doings  has  been  pre- 
served. It  is  known  that  they  passed  an  act  confis- 
cating the  property  of  Clayborne ;  and  subsequent 
documents  show  Uiat  they  passed  some  acts  which 
the  proprietor  negatived.  Clayborne  applied  to  the 
king  for  redress,  but,  after  a  full  hearing,  was  dismissed 
witliout  obtaining  any  order  in  his  favor. 

AVith  the  exception  of  the  enmity  of  Clayborne,  and 
the  unfriendliness  of  tlie  Indians  produced  by  his  in- 
trigues, every  thing  conspired  to  render  the  colony 
prosperous.  The  emigrants  wisely  sought  then'  sup- 
port from  agriculture  rather  than  from  mines  and 
trade.  The  proprietor  was  generous  with  his  means, 
and  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  insure  success ;  he 
offered  the  most  favorable  terms  to  emigrants ;  the 
soil  and  chmate  were  inviting  ;  from  abroad  Catholics 
came  as  to  a  secure  asylum  ;  from  the  south  Church- 
men drove  Puritans,  from  the  north  Puritans  drove 
Churchmen,  into  her  borders,  where  all  were  willingly 
received,  protected,  and  cherished. 

At  first,  all  the  freemen,  attending  in  a  body,  by 
themselves  or  by  proxj',  passed  such  laws  as  the  wel- 
fare of  the  colony  required.  The  increase  of  popula- 
tion soon  rendered  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  different 
mode  of  legislation.  In  1639,  an  act  was  passed,  con- 
stituting a  "  house  of  assembly,"  to  be  composed  of 
such  as  should  be  chosen  by  the  people,  of  such  a8 
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should  be  sumnioued  or  appointed  by  the  proprietor, 
and  of  the  fijovernor  and  secretary.  These  were  to  sit 
together,  and  the  laws  which  tJiey  should  enact  were 
to  possess  the  same  validity  as  though  the  proprietoi-s 
and  all  the  people  had  concurred  in  enacting  them- 
In  1650,  a  second  alteration  was  made.  The  legisla- 
tive body  was  divided  into  two  branches,  the  delegates 
chosen  by  the  people  constituting  the  lower  house, 
and  the  persons  summoned  by  the  proprietors,  the 
upper  house. 

VVhen  the  civil  war  between  the  king  and  parlia- 
ment began,  Clayborne  embraced  the  cause  of  ihe 
latter,  returned  to  Maryland,  and  by  his  intrigues 
ibmented,  in  1045,  a  rebellion  against  its  rulers,  ■\\ho 
were  attached  to  the  royal  cause.     Calvert,  the  gov-  J 

ernor,  was  compelled  to  fly  to  Virginia,  and  the  insur-  ■ 

gents  assumed  the  powers  of  government    The  next  H 

year,  however,  the  revolt  was  suppressed  and  tran- 
quillity restored. 

Watching  the  progress  of  the  contest  in  England, 
the  proprietor,  desirous  probably  of  strengthening  him- 
self witli  the  rising  party  by  following  examples  of 
Puritan  rigor,  and  fearful,  perhaps,  that  the  Catholics 
might  lose  their  privileges,  approved  a  law,  which  the 
assembly  had  passed,  declaring  that  any  one,  who 
should  blaspheme  God  or  deny  the  Holy  Triuity, 
should  suffer  death  ;  and  declaring  also  that  no  per- 
son professing  to  believe  in  Jesus  Clirist  should  be  in 
any  way  molested  for  his  religion,  or  in  the  free  exer- 
cise thereof 

Bat  when  the  parliament  triumphed  over  the  king, 
they  appointed  conunissioners  for  "  reducing  and 
governing  the  colonies  within  the  Bay  of  Chesapeake;" 
and  among  them  was  Clayborne.  Alter  much  alter- 
cation with  Stone,  the  lieutenant  of  Baltimore,  they 
deprived  him  of  his  commission  ;  but  afterwards  a 
cotnpromise  was  effected,  by  which  he,  with  three  of 
his  council,  was  allowed  to  exercise  the  executive 
power  until  instructions  should  arrive  from  England  ; 
aiid  the  conmiissiouers  repaired  to   Virginia.    This 
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state  of  affairs  continued  two  years,  when  Stone,  upon 
the  dissolution  of  the  long  parliament,  which  had  ap- 
pointed the  commissioners,  believing  their  authority 
extinguished,  restored  iiis  old  council,  and,  by  a  railing 
and  foolish  proclamation,  declared  that  the  colony, 
while  governed  as  it  had  been,  was  in  a  state  of  re- 
bellion. This  irritated  the  Puritans,  and  recalled  the 
commissioners  from  Virginia.  They  removed  Stone, 
substituting  ten  persons,  whom  they  authorized  to  ad- 
minister the  government.  Party  spirit  was  rite  in  the 
colony,  the  people  dividing  according  to  their  religious 
sentiments. 

The  next  assembly  was  composed  principally  of 
Puritans.  They  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Crom- 
well, and  passed  an  act  which  in  effect  denied  religious 
freedom  to  all  believei's  in  "Popery  and  Prelacy." 
Thus  were  the  Catholics  ungratefully  disfranchised  ia 
a  colony  they  had  founded,  and  by  men  whom  they 
had  taken  to  their  bosom.  A  portion  of  the  people 
refused  to  obey  the  new  government ;  Stone  attempted 
to  restore  the  authority  of  Lord  Baltimore,  but  was 
taken  prisoner  and  kept  long  in  confinement.  Dis- 
traction and  disorder  continued  to  prevail  until  the 
restoration,  in  1660,  when  Lord  Baltimore  resumed 
all  his  rights,  and  appointed  Philip  Calvert  governor. 

At  this  time  the  colony  contained  about  twelve 
thousand  inhabitants.  Under  the  mild  and  beneficent 
rule  of  the  proprietor,  the  number  rapidly  increased. 
"  Acts  of  compromise  "  favorable  to  the  colonists  were 
passed,  by  which  the  power  of  the  proprietor  to  levy 
taxes  was  defined  and  restrained ;  the  assembly 
granted  a  custom  of  two  shillings  a  hogshead  on  all 
tobacco  exported,  of  which  one  half  was  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  defence  of  the  colony,  and  the  other 
half  to  be  retained  by  the  proprietor. 

In  1676,  Cecil  Lord  Baltimore,  the  original  proprie- 
tor, died.  He  had  well  earned  the  title  of  the  father 
of  the  province.  For  more  than  forty  years,  he  had 
directed  its  affairs  as  proprietor,  and  displayed,  in  all 
his  conduct,  a  benevolent  heart  and  enlightened  un- 
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derstanding.  Although  he  lived  in  an  age  of  bigotr}', 
he  was  liberal  in  his  opinions ;  and  for  all  his  exer- 
tions to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  his  fellow- 
beings,  he  desired  no  reward  but  their  gratitude. 
This  reward  he  received.  The  records  of  the  Marj'- 
land  assembly  contain  frequent  memorials  of  the 
respect  and  affection  of  the  people.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded, as  proprietor,  by  his  eldest  son,  Charles,  who 
had,  for  several  years,  been  governor  of  tlie  colony, 
and  displayed  the  same  amiable  qualities  which  had 
rendered  his  father  respected  and  beloved. 

But  the  relation  of  proprietor  and  jieople  was  not 
one  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World  were 
disposed  long  to  endure  with  complacency.  Their 
pride,  and  the  spirit  of  independence  natural  to  men 
who  had  been  bred  in  forests  and  among  mountains, 
revolted  at  their  dependent  condition,  and  stifled  all 
the  promptings  of  justice  and  duty.  Protestants  were 
numerous  in  the  colony ;  in  the  kingdom  they  had  a 
decided  preponderancy ;  and,  wherever  they  were, 
they  regarded  Catholics  with  hatred  and  distrust. 
English  prelates  demanded  that  the  Episcopal  church 
should  be  established;  and  the  ministry,  yielding  to 
the  clamor  whicli  beset  them  on  all  sides,  and  not 
unwilling  to  derive  advantage  from  the  proprietor's 
weakness,  issued,  in  ItiSl,  an  order  that  all  ottices  in 
Maryland  should  be  intrusted  exclusively  to  Protes- 
tants. Thus  were  the  Catholics,  a  second  time,  dis- 
franchised in  the  colony  they  had  founded. 

But  let  us  not  judge  too  htushly  the  conduct  of 
men  who  lived  in  times  so  difterent  from  our  own. 
The  massacre  of  St.  JJartholomew,  and  tlie  ])ersecu- 
tion  of  Protestants  in  Erance  and  Holland,  had  not 
yet  laded  from  the  recollections  of  men.  It  was  well 
understood  that  Catholics  viewed  Protestants  as  guilty 
apostates  from  the  true  faith ;  and  that  they  did  not 
consider  that  they  owed  any  allegiance,  from  whicli  the 
pope  could  not  release  them,  to  Protestant  sovereigns. 
The  refusal  of  the  first  Lord  Baltimore  to  take  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  in  Virginia,  was 
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probably  still  remembered.  Let  us  be  grateful  that 
Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants  have  rejected  many 
of  the  errors,  and  forgotten  the  feelings,  of  a  benight- 
ed age. 

In  the  year  1689,  the  epoch  of  the  revolution  in 
England,  the  repose  of  Maryland  was  again  disturbed. 
A  rumor  was  artfully  circulated,  that  the  Catholics 
had  leagued  with  the  Indians  to  destroy  all  the  Prot- 
estants in  the  province.  An  armed  association  was 
immediately  formed,  for  the  defence  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  for  asserting  the  rights  of  King  William 
andCiueen  Mary.  The  magistrates  attempted  to  oppose 
by  force  this  association,  but,  meeting  with  few  sup- 
porters, were  compelled  to  abdicate  the  government. 

King  William  directed  those  who  had  assumed  the 
supreme  authority  to  exercise  it  in  his  name ;  and  for 
twenty-seven  years  the  crown  retained  the  entire  con- 
trol of  the  province.  In  1716,  the  proprietor  was  re- 
stored to  his  rights  ;  and  he  and  his  descendants  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  them  until  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution.  The  people  then  assumed  the  govern- 
ment, adopted  a  constitution,  and  refused  to  admit  the 
clainjs  of  Lord  Baltimore  to  jurisdiction  or  property. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

NORTH    CAROLINA. 

In  1630,  Charles  1.  granted  to  Sir  Robert  Heath  all 
the  territory  between  the  30th  and  36th  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  and  extending  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
to  the  South  Sea,  by  the  name  of  Carolina.  Under 
this  grant,  no  settlement  was  made.  Between  1640 
and  1650,  persons  suffering  from  religious  intolerance 
in  Virginia  fled  beyond  her  limits,  and,  without  license 
fi-om  any  souixe,  occupied  that  portion  of  North  Caro- 
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lina  north  of  Albemarle  Sound.  They  found  the 
winters  mild  and  the  soil  fertile.  As  their  cattle  and 
swine  procured  theu'  own  support  in  the  woods,  and 
multiplied  fast,  they  were  enabled,  with  little  labor,  to 
live  in  the  enjoyment  of  abundance.  Their  number 
was  annually  augmented ;  they  acknowledged  no 
superior  upon  earth,  and  obeyed  no  laws  but  those 
of  God  and  nature. 

In  1G61,  another  settlement  was  made,  near  the 
mouth  of  Clarendon  River,  by  adventurers  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  land  being  sterile,  and  the  Indians 
hostile,  they,  in  1663,  abandoned  it.  Lnmediately 
afterwai'ds,  their  place  was  supplied  by  emigrants 
from  Bai-badoes,  who  invested  Sir  John  Yeomans 
with  the  authority  of  governor. 

Sir  Robert  Heath  having  neglected  to  comply  with 
the  conditions  of  his  patent,  the  king,  in  1663,  granted 
the  same  territoiy  to  the  historian  and  prime  minister, 
Lord  Cku-endon,  the  duke  of  Albemarle  —  who,  when 
General  Monk,  took  the  lead  in  the  restoration,  —  the 
earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Lord  Craven,  Sir  George  Carteret, 
all  eminent  men,  and  to  several  associates,  and  in- 
vested them  with  anqjle  powers  of  government  over 
those  who  should  inhabit  it.  They  sent  out  an  ex- 
pedition to  explore  the  country,  and  tiiuling  that  the 
settlement  at  Albemarle  was  "beyond  their  northern 
boundary,  obtained  another  charter,  which  included 
it.  To  encourage  emigration,  they  gave  public  assur- 
ances, that  all  who  should  remove  to  their  territory 
.should  enjoy  unrestricted  religious  liberty,  and  be 
governed  by  a  free  assembly.  The  settlers  at  Albe- 
marle were,  on  certain  conditions,  allowed  to  retain 
their  lands.  A  government  over  them  was  organized, 
at  the  head  of  which  a  Mr.  Drununond  was  placed; 
and  a  legislative  assoml)ly  met  tlieie  in  1667.  Of  its 
doings  nothing  is  known,  except  that  it  jictitioued  the 
proprietors  tliat  the  settlers  might  hold  their  lauds  on 
more  favorable  conditions,  which  was  granted. 

The  grantees  were  men  eminent  for  their  talents, 
exalted  in  station,  and  rendered  self-coufideut  by  their 
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success  in  life :  tlieir  pride  was,  perhaps,  not  unmixed 
with  benevolence;  and  tliey  sought  to  gratify  both, 
and  to  render  their  fame  immortal,  by  laymg  the 
foundation  of  a  state  which  should  surpass,  in  its 
realities,  the  fabled  Oceana  and  Arcadia.  Their  vast, 
miinhabited  wilderness  afforded  a  line  opportunity 
for  an  exiieriment.  They  applied  to  John  Locke, 
whose  political  writings  were  then  much  read  and 
achnired,  to  prepare,  for  their  colony,  a  constitution  of 
government. 

It  divided  their  ten-itory  into  counties,  each  to  con- 
tain 480,000  acres  of  land ;  it  created  two  hereditary 
orders  of  nobility,  landgraves  and  caciques,  assigning 
one  landgrave  and  two  caciques  to  each  county,  and 
reserving  for  the  proprietors  one  fifth,  for  the  nobility 
one  fifth,  and  for  the  people  the  remaining  three  fifths 
of  the  land  %vithin  it.  Tlie  office  and  powers  of  the 
proprietors  were  to  be  hereditary ;  they,  with  forty- 
two  councillors,  were  to  constitute  a  grand  council, 
over  which  the  eldest  proprietor,  to  be  called  the 
palatine,  was  to  preside ;  and  this  council  was  to  ex- 
ercise the  sovereign  power.  The  landgraves,  the 
caciques,  one  deputy  of  each  proprietor,  and  deputies 
to  be  chosen  eveiy  two  years  by  the  people,  were  to 
constitute  a  parliament,  or  legislative  body,  all  sitting 
together,  and  each  member  having  one  vote  :  this  par- 
liament could  deliberate  and  act  only  on  bills  proposed 
by  the  grand  council ;  and  the  proprietors  might  neg- 
ative all  laws.  Various  courts  were  established,  and 
many  minor  regulations  adopted. 

This  constitution  was  signed  by  the  proprietors,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1670.  However  wise  it 
might  seem  to  English  politicians,  it  was  by  no 
means  adapted  to  the  sentiments  and  habits  of  the 
people  for  whom  it  was  prepared.  It  was  not  such  a 
form  of  government  as  they  had  been  led  to  expect ; 
its  aristocratic  features  displeased  them,  and  the 
measures  adopted  to  introduce  and  enforce  it  pro- 
duced general  discontent. 

In  1670,  William  Sayle,  under  the  direction  of  the 
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proprietors,  made  a  settlement  at  Port  Royal,  within 
the  limits  of  South  Carolina.  The  next  year,  dissatis- 
fied with  this  station,  he  removed  his  colony  north- 
ward, to  a  neck  of  land  between  Asldey  and  Cooper 
Rivers,  where  he  laid  out  a  town,  which,  in  honor  of 
the  kuig  then  reigning,  he  called  Charleston.  Dying 
soon  alter,  Sir  John  Yeomans,  who  had  for  several 
years  been  governor  at  Clarendon,  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him.  This  new  settlement  attracted  at  first 
many  inhabitants  from  that  at  Clarendon,  and  at  length 
entirely  exhausted  it.  Being  remote  from  Albemarle, 
the  proprietors  established  a  se])arate  government 
over  it ;  and  hence  arose  the  distinctive  appellations 
of  North  and  South  Carolina. 

The  proprietors  considered  themselves  the  owners  of 
the  soil.  They  had  expended  large  sums  in  the  com- 
mencement of  their  undertaking,  and  naturally  expected 
to  receive  remuneration,  and  eventually  to  increase  tlieir 
fortunes.  The  terms  on  which  they  sold  their  land,  to 
those  who  paid  in  advance,  wei'e,  for  every  thousand 
acres,  twenty  pounds,  (about  one  hundred  dollars,)  and 
an  annual  quitrent  of  one  shilling  ibr  every  hundred 
acres  ;  and  to  others  an  annual  quitrent  of  one  penny 
for  every  acre.  They  supj)lied  tiie  settlers  with  cattle 
and  provisions  upon  credit,  and  to  be  paid  for  in  tlie 
products  of  the  country.  Wijen  the  time  of  payment 
ai'rived,  the  ability  or  the  inclination  was  often  want- 
ing. Many  of  the  settlers  were  not  of  a  description 
to  feel,  in  its  full  force,  a  legal  or  moral  obligation. 
They  had  no  schoolmaster,  no  clergyman,  and  no 
printing  press,  among  them.  If  laws  are  an  index  of 
character,  some  knowledge  of  theirs  may  be  gained 
from  one  in  force  before  the  constitution  of  Locke 
was  adopted.  It  declan>d  "tiiat  no  subject  should  be 
sued  within  five  years  lor  any  cause  of  action  that 
may  have  arisen  out  of  the  county;  and  that  no  person 
should  receive  a  power  of  attorney  to  collect  any  debt 
contracted  out  of  tlie  county."  Tlie  officers  appointed 
to  collect  rents  and  taxes  were  complained  oi]  jierhaps 
witli  reason,  as  oppressive ;  and  so  inibittered  became 
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the  feelings  of  the  people,  that  but  little  was  wanting 
to  impel  them  to  open  insurrection. 

One  Miller,  who  had  become  obnoxious  to  the  peo- 
ple, was  arrested  on  some  charge  of  misconduct,  and 
sent  to  Virginia  to  be  tried  by  Sir  William  Berkeley, 
who  was  a  proprietor.  He  was  acquitted,  went  to 
England  to  seek  redress,  and  was  sent  back  with  the 
appointment  of  deputy  of  one  of  the  proprietors,  and 
collector  of  the  customs.  It  became  his  duty  to  en- 
force the  acts  of  trade,  absurdly  unjust  and  unpopular 
in  all  tlie  colonies,  by  one  of  which  acts  the  commerce 
of  eacli  colony  was  confined  to  the  mother  country. 
An  illicit  traffic  had,  for  some  time,  been  carried  on 
between  the  people  of  New  England  and  of  North 
Carolina,  the  former  bringing  "some  necessaries, 
many  trifles,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  ardent  spirits," 
and  exchanging  them  for  tobacco,  the  staple  of  the 
colony.  This  traffic  the  proprietors  and  government 
had  endeavored  to  suppress,  not  only  because  it  was 
illegal,  but  because  it  impoverished  the  people;  but 
they,  on  their  part,  encouraged  it.  Miller  was  a  man 
of  violent  passions,  had  no  disposition  to  indulge  the 
people,  performed  his  duty  with  rigor,  and  of  course 
exasperated  them. 

About  this  time,  one  Culpepper,  compelled  to  flee 
from  South  Carolina,  appeared  at  Albemarle,  joined 
the  disaffected,  and  by  noisy  declamation  increased 
the  excitement  The  New  England  traders  joined 
the  sajue  party.  In  1077,  Captain  Gillam  amved  from 
the  north  with  a  cargo  of  such  goods  as  had  usually 
been  brought.  He  was  arrested,  by  order  of  the  pres- 
ident, upon  the  charge  of  a  breach  of  the  revenue  laws. 
The  people,  espousing  his  cause,  assembled,  seized  and 
imprisoned  the  president  and  six  members  of  the 
council,  of  whom  Miller  was  one,  and  assuined  the 
control  of  the  colony.  Culpepper,  who  had  been  the 
chief  actor  in  the  insurrection,  discharged  for  a  while 
the  profitable  duty  of  collector.  Eastchurch,  who  had 
been  appointed  governor,  arrived  soon  afl;er,  but  the 
insurgents  refused  to  receive  hiiii.  He  applied  to 
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Virginia  for  assistance  to  quell  the  insurrection,  but 
died  before  tlie  troops  could  be  raisetL  Tlie  insur- 
gents, becoming  alarmed,  despatched  Culi)epper  to 
England  with  a  promise  of  submission,  and  a  demand 
for  the  punishment  of  3Iiller.  But  Miller  appeared 
there  also,  having,  witii  his  fellow-prisoners,  escaped 
fi'om  confinement.  Culjjepper  was  indicted  and  tried 
for  liigh  treason,  but  was  acquitted  upon  his  plea  that 
the  disturbjuice  could  only  be  considered  a  riot. 

The  proprietors,  not  having  the  means  either  to 
punish  or  enforce  obedience,  gave  to  one  of  their 
number,  Seth  Sothel,  who  had  purchased  the  shai'e  of 
Lord  Clarendon,  the  appointment  of  governor,  and 
sent  him  to  receive  the  suljmission  of  the  people  and 
to  restore  harmony.  No  appointment  could  have  been 
more  unfortunate.  He  is  represented  as  the  most  cor- 
rupt and  rapacious  of  colonial  governors.  He  plun- 
dered the  innocent,  and  received  bribes  from  felons. 
For  six  years,  the  inhabitants  endured  his  injustice 
and  oppression.  They  then  seized  him,  with  a  view 
of  sen(ling  him  to  England  for  trial.  At  his  request, 
he  was  detained  and  tried  by  the  assembly,  who  ban- 
ished him  from  the  colony. 

His  successor  was  Philip  Ludwell,  of  Virginia;  and 
to  him  succeeded  John  Archdale,  who  was  a  Quaker, 
and  one  of  the  proprietors.  Both  were  popular  gov- 
ernors: imdor  their  administration,  the  colony  pros- 
pered, and  the  ])(•()])!(!  were  ha|)py.  In  IW'i,  at  the 
request  of  the  Carolinians,  the  constitution  of  Locke 
was  abrogated  by  the  proprietors,  and  each  colony 
was  afterwards  ruled  l)y  a  governor,  council,  and  house 
of  representatives.  This  famous  constitution  left  no 
trace  behind  it. 

In  1707,  a  company  of  French  Protestants  arrived, 
and  seated  themselves  on  the  River  Trent,  a  branch  of 
the  Neuse.  In  1710,  a  large  number  of  Palatines, 
fleeing  IVom  religious  jiersccution  in  Germany,  sought 
refuge  in  tiie  same  i)art  of  the  province.  To  each  of 
tliese  the  pro])rietors  granted  one  hundred  acres  of 
land.    They  lived  happy,  for  a  few  years,  in  the  en- 
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joyment  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  in  the  prospect 
of  competence  and  ease.  But  suddenly  a  terrible 
calamity  fell  upon  them.  The  Tuscarora  and  Cores 
Indians,  smarting  under  recent  injuries,  and  di-eading 
total  extinction  from  the  encroachment  of  these  stran- 
gers, plotted,  with  characteristic  secrecy,  their  entu-e 
destruction.  Sending  their  tamilies  to  one  of  their 
fortified  towns,  twelve  hundred  bowmen  sallied  forth, 
and,  in  the  same  night,  attacked,  in  separate  parties, 
the  nearest  settlements  of  the  Palatines.  Men,  women, 
and  children,  were  indiscriminately  butchered.  The 
savages,  with  the  swiftness  and  ferocity  of  wolves,  ran 
from  village  to  village.  Betbre  them  was  the  repose 
of  innocence  ;  behind,  the  sleep  of  death.  A  few,  es- 
caping, alarmed  the  settlements  more  remote,  and 
hastened  to  South  Carolina  for  assistance. 

Governor  Craven  immediately  despatched,  to  the 
aid  of  the  sister  colony,  nearly  a  thousand  men,  under 
the  connnand  of  Colonel  Barnwell.  After  a  fatiguing 
march  through  a  hideous  wilderness,  they  met  the 
enemy,  attacked,  defeated,  and  pursued  them  to  their 
fortified  town,  which  was  immediately  besieged.  In  a 
few  days,  peace,  at  tlieir  solicitation,  was  concluded, 
and  Colonel  Barnwell  returned  to  South  Carolina. 

The  peace  was  short ;  and,  upon  the  recommence- 
ment of  hostilities,  assistance  was  again  solicited  from 
the  southern  colony.  Colonel  James  Moore,  an  active 
young  ofiicer,  was  immediately  despatched,  with  forty 
white  men  and  eight  hundred  friendly  Indians.  He 
found  the  enemy  in  a  fort  near  Coteclmy  River.  After 
a  siege,  which  continued  moi-e  than  a  week,  the  fort 
was  taken  and  eight  hundred  Indians  made  prisonei's. 
The  Tuscaroras,  disheartened  by  this  defeat,  migrated, 
in  1713,  to  the  north,  and  joined  tlie  celebrated  con- 
federacy denominated  the  Five  Nations.  The  others 
sued  for  peace,  and  afterwards  continued  friendly. 

Until  1729,  the  two  Carolinas,  though  distinct  for 
many  purposes,  remained  under  the  superintendence 
and  control  of  the  same  proprietors.  Neither  had  been 
prosperous ;  and  the  interests  of  the  governors  and 
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governed  being  apparently  adverse  to  each  other, 
the  latter  became  discontented  and  refractory.  They 
complained  to  the  king,  who  directed  inquiry  to  be 
made  in  his  coiu-ts.  The  controversy  was  closed  by 
an  agreement,  between  the  government  and  seven  of 
the  eight  proprietors,  by  which  the  latter  conveyed  to 
the  crown  all  their  rights  of  soil  and  jurisdiction,  and 
transferred  to  it  the  quitrents  then  due,  for  about  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  a  sum  probably  insufficient 
to  remunerate  them  for  their  expenditures.  The  ter- 
ritory was  then  divided  into  two  colonies,  and  each 
was  afterwards  governed  by  executive  officers  appointed 
by  the  king,  and  an  assembly  chosen  by  the  people. 
Lord  Carteret,  the  other  proprietor,  surrendered  his 
right  to  jurisdiction,  but  retained  his  right  of  soil,  and 
his  descendants  have  never  yet  parted  with  it. 

Soon  after  this  event,  the  soil  in  the  interior  of  North 
Carolina  was  found  to  be  superior  in  fertility  to  that 
on  the  sea-coast  The  settlements,  consequently,  ad- 
vanced rapidly  into  the  wilderness.  From  the  north- 
ern colonies,  particularly  Pennsylvania,  multitudes  were 
allured  to  this  region  by  the  mildness  of  the  climate, 
and  by  the  tiicility  of  obtaining  in  abundance  all  the 
necessaries  of  life.  At  ])eace  with  the  Indians,  mid 
fortunate  in  her  governors,  the  colony  contimied  to 
prosper  until  the  connnenceineut  of  the  troubles  which 
preceded  the  revolution. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA. 

Tins  colony  and  that  of  North  Carolina  were,  a3 
has  already  been  stated,  included  in  tlie  same  charter. 
In  January,  H)70,  William  Sayle,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed governor  by  tlie  proprietord,  accompauied  by 
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Joseph  West,  their  commercial  agent,  set  sail  from 
England,  conducting  a  small  body  of  emigrants,  des- 
tined to  Carolina.  They  first  landed  at  or  near  Beau- 
fort; but,  that  place  not  being  suitable  for  a  settlement, 
they  proceeded  to  Ashley  Kiver,  where,  on  tlie  first 
high  land,  they  began  to  erect  habitations.  Soon  after, 
a  convention  was  held,  by  whicli  five  members  of  the 
grand  council  were  elected,  —  the  proprietors  having 
appointed  the  same  number,  —  and  twenty  delegates  or 
deputies  were  chosen.  Governor  Sayle,  the  ten  mem- 
bers of  the  grand  council,  and  the  twenty  deputies, 
constituted  the  government.  This  was  a  compliance, 
as  near  as  was  then  practicable,  with  tjje  constitution 
of  Mr.  Locke,  of  which  some  account  has  been  given 
in  the  history  of  Noith  Carolina. 

The  next  year.  Sir  John  Yeomans  arrived  from  Bar- 
badoes,  with  a  cargo  of  African  slaves.  It  was  then 
thought  that  none  but  negroes  could  endure  to  labor 
in  that  fervid  climate  ;  and  the  settlers,  willing  to  sub- 
sist on  the  labor  of  others,  did  not  care  to  inquire 
whether  the  necessity  of  planting  a  colony  there  was 
sufiicient  to  justify  holding  their  tellovv-men  in  bond- 
age. Others  were  afterwards  introduced,  and  in  a 
very  few  years  the  number  of  slaves  considerably  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  free.  Upon  the  death  of  Sayle, 
Yeomans  was  appointed  governor. 

Several  circumstances  contributed  to  promote  the 
settlement  of  this  colony.  The  conquest  of  New  York 
induced  many  of  the  Dutch  to  resort  to  it.  From 
England,  Puritans  came  to  avoid  the  profanity  and 
licentiousness  which  disgraced  the  court  of  Charles 
the  Second ;  and  Cavaliers,  to  retrieve  their  fortunes, 
exhausted  by  the  civil  wars.  The  arbitrary  measures 
of  Louis  XIV.  drove  many  French  Protestants  into 
exile,  some  of  whom  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  settled 
in  Carolina.  Many  of  these  exiles  were  rich ;  all 
were  industrious,  and  by  their  exemplary  demeanor 
gained  the  good  will  of  the  proprietors. 

The  situation  of  Charleston  being  found  inconve- 
nient, the  inhabitants,  in   1680,  removed  to   Oyster 
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Point,  at  the  confluence  of  Ashley  and  Cooper  Rivers, 
where  a  new  city  was  laid  out,  to  which  the  name  of 
the  other  was  given.  In  the  same  year  commenced 
a  war  with  the  VVestoes,  a  powerful  ti'ibe  of  Lidians, 
which  threatened  great  injury  to  the  colony.  Peace, 
however,  was  soon  restored.  In  1G90,  Seth  Sothel, 
one  of  tlie  proprietors,  having,  for  corrupt  conduct, 
been  driven  from  North  Carolina,  a])peared  suddenly 
at  Cliarleston,  and,  aided  I)y  a  powerful  faction,  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  government.  Two  years  after- 
wards, he  was  removed  from  office. 

Tlie  proprietors,  having  observed  the  good  conduct 
of  the  French  Protestants,  directed  the  governor  to 
permit  them  to  elect  representatives  —  a  privilege  which 
they  had  not  yet  enjoyed.  The  English  Episcopalians, 
from  national  antipathy  and  religious  motives,  op- 
posed the  concession  witli  zeal.  In  their  discussion 
of  the  subject,  warmed  by  opposition,  —  for  the  whole 
people  became  excited  and  angry,  —  they  insisted  that, 
by  the  laws  of  England,  the  French  Protestants  were 
aliens ;  that  they  could  not  possess  real  estate  in  the 
colony ;  that  their  marriages,  being  solemnized  by 
ministers  not  ordained  by  bishops,  were  void  ;  and 
tliat  their  children  could  not  inherit  the  property  of 
tlieir  lathers.  IJy  this  display  of  a  sjjirit  so  illiberal, 
these  strangers  were  alarmed  and  discouraged.  They 
knew  not  tor  whom  they  labored.  Put,  countenanced 
by  the  gOAcrnor,  they  remained  in  the  colony,  and, 
for  the  present,  withdrew  theii*  claim  to  the  right  of 
suffrage. 

Yet  the  ferment  did  not  subside  on  the  removal  of 
the  cause  which  produced  it.  Such  was  the  general 
turbulence  and  disorder,  the  jieople  complaining  of 
tlieir  rulers,  and  (luarrelling  among  themselves,  that,  in 
1G*J5,  John  Archdale  was  sent  over,  as  governor  of 
both  Carolinas,  and  invested  with  full  power  to  re- 
dress all  grievances.  He  succeeded  in  restoring  order, 
but  found  the  antipathy  against  the  unfortunate  exiles 
too  great  to  be  encountered,  with  any  iiope  of  success, 
until  softened  by  time  and  their  amiable  deportment. 
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These  produced  the  effects  which  he  anticipated.  In 
a  few  years,  the  French  Protestants  were  admitted,  by 
the  general  assembly,  to  all  the  rights  of  citizens  and 
freemen. 

Although  the  proprietors,  by  the  regulations  which 
were  in  force  before  the  constitution  of  Locke  was 
adopted,  and  which  were  restored  upon  its  abrogation, 
had  stipulated,  that  liberty  of  conscience  sliould  be 
universally  enjoyed,  yet  one  of  them.  Lord  Granville, 
a  bigoted  Churchman,  and  James  INIoore,  the  governor, 
resolved  to  effect,  if  possible,  the  estalilishment,  in  the 
colony,  of  the  Episcopal  religion.  They  knew  that 
a  majority  of  the  people  were  dissenters,  and  that  by 
art  and  intrigue  only  could  their  design  be  accom- 
phshed.  The  governor,  who  was  avaricious  and  venal, 
became  the  tool  of  Granville.  He  interfered  in  the 
elections,  and,  by  bribing  the  voters,  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing a  majority  in  the  assembly  who  would  be  sub- 
servient to  his  wishes. 

A  law  was  passed  excluding  dissenters  ftoni  a  seat 
in  the  assembly;  and  a  majority  being  thus  secured, 
another  law  was  subsequently  passed  establishing 
the  Episcopal  religion.  Both  were  laid  before  the 
proprietors,  without  whose  sanction  they  could  not 
possess  permanent  validity.  Archdale,  who  had  re- 
turned to  England,  opposed  their  confirmation  with 
ability  and  spirit  He  insisted  that  good  faith,  policy, 
interest,  even  piety,  concurred  to  dictate  their  re- 
jection. But  Lord  Granville  declared  himself  in  favor 
of  them,  and  they  received  confii-mation. 

The  dissenters  saw  themselves  deprived  of  those 
privileges  for  which  they  had  abandoned  their  native 
country,  and  encountered  the  dangers  and  hardships 
of  the  ocean  and  a  wilderness.  Some  prepared  to 
leave  the  colony  and  settle  in  Pennsylvania.  Others 
proposed  that  a  remonstrance  against  the  laws  should 
be  presented  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  this  measure 
was  adopted.  The  lords,  by  vote,  expressed  their  dis- 
approbation of  the  law  excludmg  dissenters  from  the 
assembly ;  the  queen  concurred  in  their  censure ;  and 
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that  law  was  afterwards  repealed ;  but  the  Episcopal 
religion  long  remained  the  established  religion  of  the 
colony,  and  all  were  compelled  to  contribute  to  sup- 
port its  ministers. 

Li  1702,  war  then  existing  between  England  and 
Spain,  Governor  Moore,  thirsting  for  Spanish  plunder, 
led  an  expedition  against  St.  Augustine.  It  was  badly 
planned,  worse  executed,  and  failed.  Returning  from 
defeat  abroad,  he  met,  at  home,  the  reproaches  of  his 
people.  To  silence  these,  he  marched,  at  the  head  of 
a  body  of  troops,  agamst  the  Appalachian  Indians,  who 
■had  become  insolent  and  hostile.  In  this  expedition 
he  was  successful,  taking  many  prisoners,  and  laying 
their  towns  in  ashes.  By  his  victoi-ies  over  the  sav- 
ages, he  retrieved  his  character ;  and,  by  selling  the 
prisoners  as  slaves,  obtained  what  he  most  coveted  — 
considerable  personal  emolument. 

In  1706,  the  Spaniards,  from  Florida,  invaded  Caro- 
luia.  The  governor,  Natlia)iiel  Johnson,  having  re- 
ceived intimation  of  their  approach,  erected  fortifica- 
tions, and  made  arrangements  to  obtain,  on  short 
warning,  tlie  assistance  of  the  militia.  Wlien  the 
enemy's  fleet  appeared  before  Charleston,  the  whole 
strength  of  the  colony  was  summoned  to  defend  it. 
A  force  so  formidable  insured  its  safet}'.  After  burn- 
ing a  i'ew  detaclied  buildings,  the  enemy  retired  with- 
out inflicting  other  injury.  One  of  their  ships,  ha\ing 
ninety  men  on  board,  was  captm-ed  by  the  Carolinians. 

In  1715,  after  several  years  of  profound  peace,  an 
Indian  war  broke  out.  All  the  tribes,  from  Florida  to 
Cape  Fear,  had  been  long  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to 
extirpate  the  whites.  Li  the  morning  of  the  15th  of 
April,  the  first  blow  was  struck.  At  Pocataligo,  and 
the  settlements  around  Port  Royal,  ninety  persons 
were  massacred.  The  inliahitaiits  of  the  latter  place 
escaped,  by  embarking  precipitately  on  board  a  vessel, 
which  was  then  in  the  haibor,  and  sailing  directly  to 
Charleston. 

Tliis  massacre  was  perjwtrated  by  the  southern  In- 
dians.   The  northern,  at  the  same  time,  attacked  the 
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settlements  near  them.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  were 
killed,  and  many  fled  to  Charleston.  At  a  plantation 
on  Goose  Creek,  seventy  whites  and  forty  faithful 
negroes,  being  protected  by  a  breastwork,  determined 
to  maintain  tlieir  post.  On  the  first  attack,  their  cour- 
age failed,  and  they  agreed  to  surrender.  The  instant 
they  were  in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  all  were  barba- 
rously nuu-dered. 

Governor  Craven,  at  the  head  of  twelve  hmidred 
men,  marched  against  the  savages.  He  discovered  in 
the  wilderness  several  small  parties,  who  fled  before 
him.  At  Saltcatchers,  he  found  them  all  assembled ; 
and  there  an  obstinate  and  bloody  battle  was  fought. 
The  whites  were  victorious,  driving  the  enemy  before 
them,  and  compelling  them  to  leave  the  province. 
Most  of  them  fled  to  Florida,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived in  the  most  friendly  manner  by  the  Spaniards. 

In  this  short  war,  four  hundred  whites  were  killed, 
property  of  great  value  destroyed,  and  a  large  debt 
contracted.  The  proprietors,  though  earnestly  soli- 
cited, refused  to  aftbi-d  any  relief  j  or  to  pay  any  portion 
of  the  debt.  The  assembly  determined  to  re  numerate 
the  colony,  by  disposing  of  the  land  from  which  the 
Indians  had  been  driven.  The  terms  offered  were  so 
favorable,  that  five  hundred  Lishmen  immediately 
came  over,  and  planted  themselves  on  the  frontiers. 
The  proprietors,  refusing  to  sanction  the  ])roceeding3 
of  the  assembly,  deprived  these  emigrants  of  their 
lands.  Some,  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  perished 
from  want ;  others  resorted  to  the  northern  colonies. 
A  strong  barrier  between  tJie  old  settlements  and  the 
savages  was  thus  removed,  and  the  country  again  ex- 
posed to  their  incursions.  The  peoyjle  were  exasper- 
ated, and  longed  for  a  change  of  masters. 

The  corru])t  and  oppressive  conduct  of  Trott,  the 
chief  justice,  and  Rhett,  the  receiver-general,  increased 
the  discontent.  Of  the  former,  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil complained  to  the  proprietors,  and  solicited  his  re- 
call. Instead  of  removing  him,  they  thanked  him  for 
his  services,  and  removed  tliose  members  of  the  coun- 
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cil  who  had  been  jnost  active  agaiiist  him.  The  pa- 
tience of  the  people  was  exliausted,  and  tliey  waited 
only  foi-  a  favorable  opportunity  to  throw  off  their  op- 
I)ressive  yoke.  In  1711),  at  a  general  review  of  the 
militia  at  Charleston,  occasioned  by  a  threatened  in- 
vasion of  the  colony  from  Floi-ida,  tlie  oliicers  and 
soldiers  bound  tlieniselves,  by  a  solenui  compact,  to 
support  each  other  in  resisthig  the  tyi'anny  of  the  pro- 
prietors ;  and  the  assembly,  which  was  then  in  session, 
requested  the  governor,  by  a  respectful  address,  to 
consent  to  admhiister  the  government  in  the  name  of 
the  king. 

He  refused,  and,  by  proclamation,  dissolved  the  as- 
sembly. The  members  iuunediately  met  as  a  conven- 
tion, and  elected  Colonel  James  Moore  then"  governor. 
He  was  a  bold  man,  and  exceedingly  well  quahfied  for 
a  popular  leader  m  a  turbulent  season.  He  accepted 
the  ap]»oiutment,  and,  assisted  by  the  convention,  and 
supported  by  the  people,  administered  the  afFaus  of 
the  colony. 

The  conduct  of  the  proprietors  and  people  was 
brought  before  his  majesty  in  council.  Alter  a  full 
hearing,  it  was  decided,  that  both  colonies  should  be 
taken  under  the  i>rot(.-ction  of  the  crown.  Several 
years  afterwards,  seven  of  the  i>ro]n-ietors  sold  to  the 
king  their  claim  to  the  soil  and  rents,  and  all  assigned 
to  liim  their  right  of  jurisdiction.  The  government 
was  subse()ueutly  administered  by  executive  olhcers 
appointed  by  the  ero\vn,  and  by  assemblies  chosen 
by  the  people ;  and  under  then'  control  the  colony 
prospered. 

In  1738  occurred  an  alarming  insurrection  of  the 
negroes.  A  muiiber  ut" tliem  assembled  at  Stono,  sur- 
prised and  killed  two  men  who  had  charge  of  a  ware- 
house, liom  which  they  took  guns  and  annnuuition. 
They  then  chose  a  caj)tain,  and,  with  drums  beating 
and  colors  flying,  marched  south-westward.  They 
burned  every  liouse  on  their  way,  killed  all  the  whites 
they  could  find,  and  compelled  other  negroes  to  join 
them. 
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Grovernor  Bull,  who  was  returning  to  Charleston 
from  the  southward,  accidentally  met  them,  hastened 
out  of  their  way,  and  spread  an  alarm.  The  news  soon 
reached  Wiltown,  where,  fortunately,  a  large  congre- 
gation were  attending  divine  service.  The  men  hav- 
ing, according  to  a  law  of  the  provmce,  brought  their 
arms  to  the  place  of  worship,  marched  instantly  in 
quest  of  the  negi'oes,  who,  by  this  time,  had  become 
formidable,  and  spread  terror  and  desolation  around 
them. 

While,  in  an  open  field,  they  were  carousing  and 
dancing,  with  frantic  exultation  at  their  late  success, 
they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  the  whites.  Some 
were  killed ;  the  remainder  fled.  Most  of  the  fugitives 
were  taken  and  tried.  They  who  had  been  compelled 
to  join  the  conspirators,  were  pardoned ;  but  all  the 
leaders  and  first  insurgents  suffered  death.  About 
twenty  whites  were  mm-dered. 

From  this  period  until  the  era  of  the  revolution,  no 
important  event  occurred  in  the  colony.  It  was  some- 
times distressed  by  Indian  wars;  but  the  number  of 
inhabitants  and  the  means  of  subsistence  and  comfort 
were  constantly  increasing.  Emigrants  came  princi- 
pally from  the  northern  colonies;  but  often  large 
bodies  of  Protestants  arrived  from  Europe :  in  one 
year,  1752,  the  nmuber  who  came  exceeded  sixteen 
hmidi-ed. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

GEORGIA. 

Upon  the  southern  part  of  the  territory  included  in 
the  Carolina  charter  no  settlement  was  made  until 
several  years  after  that  charter  was  forfeited,  hi 
June,  1732,  several  benevolent  gentlemen,  in  England, 
concerted  a  project  for  planting  a  colony  m  that  unoc- 
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cupied  region.  Their  principal  object  was  to  relieve, 
by  transporting  thitlier,  the  indigent  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  ;  but  tlieir  plan  ol"  benevolence  embraced  also 
the  persecuted  Protestants  of  all  nations. 

To  a  project  springing  from  motives  so  noble  and 
disinterested,  the  people  and  the  government  extended 
their  encouragement  and  patroziage.  A  patent  was 
granted  by  the  king,  conveying  to  twenty-one  trustees 
the  territory  now  constituting  the  state  of  Georgia, 
which  was  to  be  apportioned  gratuitously  among  the 
eettlers  ;  and  liberal  donations  were  made  by  the 
charitable,  to  defray  the  expense  of  transporting  them 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  of  providing  lor  their  support 
the  fii'st  season. 

Tlie  concerns  of  the  colony  Avore  managed  by  the 
trustees,  who  freely  devoted  much  of  their  time  to  the 
undertaking.  Among  other  regulations,  they  provided 
that  the  land  should  not  be  sold  nor  devised  by  the 
owners,  but  should  descend  to  the  male  children  only; 
they  forbade  tlie  use  of  rum  in  the  colony,  and  strictly 
imiliibited  the  importation  of  negroes.  "But  none  of 
these  regulations  remained  long  in  force. 

In  November,  17.3'i,  one  hundred  ami  thirteen  emi- 
grants embarked  ibr  (Georgia,  at  the  head  of  whom  the 
trustees  had  ])laced  James  Oglethorpe,  a  zealous  and 
active  promoter  of  this  scheme  of  benevolence.  In 
January,  they  arrived  at  Charleston  ;  and  the  Carolin- 
ians, sensible  of  the  advantage  of  having  a  barrier 
bet\veen  them  and  tlie  Indians',  gave  the  adventurers  a 
cordial  welcome.  They  supplied  them  with  pro\-is- 
ions  and  with  boats  to  convey  them  to  the  place  of 
their  destination.  Yjunacraw'Blutt;  since  called  Sa- 
vannah, was  selected  as  the  most  eligible  place  for  a 
pettlement. 

The  next  year,  five  or  six  hundred  poor  persons  ar- 
rived, and  to  each  a  portion  of  the  wilderness  was  as- 
signed. But  it  was  soon  Ibund  that  these  emigrants, 
who  were  the  refuse  of  cities,  had  Iuk-u  rendered  poor 
by  idleness,  and  irresolute  by  ])overty,  were  not  fitted 
to  lell  the  mighty  groves  of  Georgia.    A  race  more 
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hardy  and  enterprising  was  necessary.  The  trustees, 
therefore,  offered  to  receive,  also,  such  as  had  not,  by 
persecution  or  poverty,  been  rendered  objects  of  com- 
passion, and  to  grant  to  all,  who  should  settle  m  the 
colony,  fifty  acres  of  land.  In  consequence  of  this 
offer,  more  than  four  hundi-ed  persons  from  Germany, 
Scotland,  and  Switzerland,  arrived  in  the  year  1735. 
The  Germans  settled  at  Ebenezer,  the  Scotch  at  New 
Inverness,  now  Darien. 

In  1736,  John  Wesley,  a  celebrated  Methodist,  made 
a  visit  to  Georgia,  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  to  the 
colonists,  and  converting  the  Indians.  He  was  then 
yoimg  and  ardent:  the  people  around  him  felt  less 
ardor  than  himself,  and  his  pious  zeal  soon  brought 
him  into  collision  with  some  of  the  principal  settlers. 
He  was  accused  of  diverting  the  people  from  their 
labor  to  attend  his  religious  meetings,  and  of  exerci- 
smg  unwarranted  ecclesiastical  authority.  Persecuted 
by  his  enemies,  and  finding  he  could  render  no  further 
service  to  the  cause  of  religion  in  the  colony,  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  there,  for  many  years,  pursued 
a  distinguished  career  of  piety  and  usefulness. 

Two  years  afterwards,  George  Wlutefield,  another 
and  moi-e  celebrated  Methodist,  arrived  in  the  colony. 
He  had  already  made  himself  conspicuous  in  England 
by  his  numerous  eccentricities,  his  ardent  piety,  his 
extraordinary  eloquence,  his  zeal  and  activity  in  prop- 
agating his  opinions.  He  came  to  Georgia  for  the 
benevolent  purpose  of  establishing  an  orphan  house, 
where  poor  children  might  be  fed,  clothed,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  knowledge  of  Christianity.  In  prosecution 
of  this  purpose,  he  often  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and 
traversed  Great  Britain  and  America,  soliciting  aid 
fi-om  the  pious  and  charitable.  Wherever  he  went, 
he  preached,  with  sincerity  and  fei-vor,  his  peculiar 
doctrines,  making  proselytes  of  most  who  heard  him, 
and  founding  a  sect  which  has  since  become  numerous 
and  respectable.  His  orphan  house,  durmg  his  life, 
did  not  flourish,  and,  after  his  death,  was  enthely 
abandoned. 

6* 
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Ill  1740,  the  trustees  rendered  an  account  of  tlieir 
fidniinistratioii.  At  that  time,  two  thoii.sand  i'oux  Inin- 
dj-ed  and  ninety-eight  emigrants  had  arrived  in  the 
colony.  Of  these,  fifteen  Jiundred  and  twenty-one 
>vere  indigent  Enghshnicn,  or  persecuted  Protestants, 
Tlie  heuetactions,  Iroin  governiiient  and  Irom  indi- 
viduals, had  been  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars  ;  and 
it  was  computed  that,  for  every  person  ti-ansportetl  and 
maintained  by  the  trustees,  more  than  three  hundred 
dollai-s  had  been  expended. 

The  hope  which  the  trustees  had  cherished,  that  the 
colony,  planted  at  such  vast  expense,  would  be  jiros- 
perous,  and  the  objects  of  their  benevolence  happy, 
was  completely  disappointed.  Such  was  the  charac- 
ter of  the  greater  ])art  of  the  settlers,  and  such  the  re- 
strictions imposed,  that  the  plantations  languished, 
and  continued  to  require  the  contributions  of  the  char- 
itable. 

War  having  been  declared  against  Spain,  Mr.  Ogle- 
thorpe was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general  in  the 
liritish  army,  and,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  men, 
partly  from  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  undertook  an 
exj)edition  against  Florida.  He  took  two  Spanish  forts, 
and  l>esieged  St.  Augustine;  but,  encountering  an  ob- 
btinate  resistance,  was  compelled  to  return  unsuccess- 
iiil  to  Georgia. 

Two  years  afterwards,  the  Spaniards,  in  retaliation, 
prejiared  to  invade  (Jeorgia  ;  and  they  intended,  if 
Buccessful  there,  to  subjugate  tiie  Carolinas  and  Vir- 
ginia. On  receiving  inlbrmatiou  of  tlieir  apjiroach, 
General  Oglethorpe  solicited  assistance  from  South 
Carolina.  But  the  inhabitants  of  that  colony,  enter- 
taining a  strong  jnrjudice  against  him,  in  coiisetpifiico 
of  his  late  defeat,  and  terrilied  by  the  danger  which 
threatened  themselves,  determined  to  provide  only  lor 
their  own  safety. 

Aleanwhile  General  Oglethorpe  made  preparations 
for  a  vigorous  defence.  lie  assembled  seven  hundred 
men,  exclusive  of  a  body  of  Lidians,  fixed  his  head-ipiar- 
ters  at  Frederica,  on  the  Iskuid  of  St.  Simon,  and,  with 
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this  small  baud,  determined  to  encounter  whatever 
force  might  be  brought  against  him.  It  was  his  ut- 
most hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  resist  the  enemy 
until  a  reentbrcement  should  arrive  from  Carolina, 
which  he  daily  and  anxiously  expected. 

On  the  last  of  June,  the  Spanish  fleet,  consisting  of 
thirty-two  sail,  and  having  on  board  more  than  three 
thousand  men,  came  to  anchor  off  St.  Simon's  bar. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  resistance  which  General 
Oglethorpe  could  oppose,  they  sailed  up  the  River 
Aiatamaha,  landed  upon  the  island,  and  there  erected 
fortiiications. 

General  Oglethorpe,  convinced  that  his  small  force, 
if  divided,  must  be  entirely  inefficient,  assembled  the 
Avhole  of  it  at  Frederica.  One  portion  he  employed 
in  strengthening  his  fortifications:  the  Highlanders 
and  Indians,  ranging  night  and  day  through  the  woods, 
often  attacked  the  outposts  of  the  enemy.  The  toil 
of  the  troops  was  incessant ;  and  the  long  delay  of 
the  expected  succoi-s,  so  cruelly  withheld  by  South 
Carolina,  caused  the  most  gloomy  and  depressing  ap- 
prehensions. 

Learning  that  the  Spanish  army  occupied  two  dis- 
tinct |)ositions,  Oglethorpe  conceived  the  project  of 
attacking  one  by  surprise.  He  selected  the  bravest  of 
his  little  arniy,  and  in  the  night  marched,  entirely  un- 
observed, to  within  two  miles  of  the  camp  which  he 
intended  to  assail.  Directing  his  troops  to  halt,  he 
advanced,  at  the  head  of  a  small  body,  to  reconnoitre 
the  enemy.  While  thus  employed,  a  French  soldier 
of  his  party,  firing  his  musket,  deserted  to  the  Span- 
iards. Discovery  destroying  all  hope  of  success,  the 
general  immediately  returned  to  Frederica.  He  was 
not  only  chagrined  at  this  occurrence,  but  apprehended 
instant  danger  from  the  disclosure  which  the  deserter 
would  doubtless  make  of  his  weakness. 

lu  this  embarrassment,  he  devised  an  expedient 
which  was  attended  with  the  most  happy  success. 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  deserter,  instructing  him  to 
ftcipiaint  the  Spaniards  with  the  defenceless  state  of 
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Frederica;  to  urge  them  to  attack  tlie  place,  and,  if  he 
could  not  succeed,  to  persuade  them  to  remain  tiiree 
days  longer  on  the  island ;  for,  within  that  time,  ac- 
cordmg  to  late  advices  Irojn  Carolina,  he  should  re- 
ceive a  reenforcement  of  two  thousand  men  and  six 
ships  of  war.  He  cautioned  him  against  dropping 
any  hint  of  the  attack  meditated,  by  Admiral  Vernon, 
upon  St.  Augustine,  and  assured  him  that  the  reward 
ix)v  his  services  should  be  ample. 

For  a  small  bribe,  a  soldier  wlio  had  been  made 
prisoner  in  one  of  the  numerous  skirmishes,  engaged 
to  deliver  this  letter  to  the  deserter,  and  was  then  set 
at  liberty.  As  was  foreseen,  he  carried  it  directly  to 
the  Spanish  general,  who  iimnediately  suspected  the 
deserter  to  be  a  spy  from  the  English  camp,  and  or- 
dered him  to  be  put  in  irons.  But  although  his  sus- 
picions were  awakened,  he  was  yet  uncertain  whether 
the  whole  might  not  be  a  stratagem  of  his  antagonist. 

While  hesitating  what  to  believe,  three  small  vessels 
of  war  appeared  otl'the  coast.  Sujjposing  they  brought 
the  reentbrcements  alluded  to  in  tlie  letter  to  the  de- 
serter, he  hesitated  no  longer,  but  determined  to  make 
a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  English,  before  these  reen- 
forcements  could  arrive  and  be  brought  into  action. 
(jJeiieral  Oglethorpe,  by  mere  accident,  obtained  in- 
formation of  their  design.  A  small  party  was  instantly 
placed  in  ambuscade;  the  Spaniards  advanced  near 
them,  lialted  to  rest,  and  laid  aside  their  arms.  A 
sudden  and  well-directed  fire,  killing  many,  tiirew  the 
enemy  into  contiision.  After  a  few  more  discharges, 
they  fled  to  their  fortifications,  which  they  demolished, 
and,  hastily  embarking,  made  every  possible  effort  to 
escajjc  from  the  reentbrcements  that  were  supposed  to 
be  a])proaching. 

Thus  was  Georgia,  with  trilling  loss,  delivered  from 
the  most  imminent  danger.  General  Oglethorpe  not 
only  retrieved,  but  exalted  his  reputation.  From  the 
Carolinians,  grateful  for  their  jjresenation,  and  from 
the  governors  of  most  of  the  northern  colonies,  he 
received  cordial  cougratiUatious  upon  his  adcb-ess  and 
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good  fortune.  And  so  mortified  were  the  Spaniards 
at  the  result  of  the  expedition,  that  the  commander, 
on  his  return,  was  airested,  tried,  and  casliiered  for 
misconduct. 

But  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  was  retarded  by 
these  disturbances.  For  ten  years  longer,  it  remained 
under  the  management  of  the  trustees,  who,  embar- 
rassing it  by  too  nuich  regulation,  discouraged  the 
emigrants  and  checked  its  growth.  At  length,  disap- 
])ointed  in  their  hopes,  and  wearied  by  complaints, 
they  surrendered  their  charter  to  the  crown ;  and,  in 
1754,  a  royal  government  was  established  over  the 
colony. 

New  regulations  being  adopted,  Georgia  began  to 
flourish.  Among  her  governors,  James  Wright  de- 
serves honorable  notice  for  his  wisdom  in  discerning, 
and  his  zeal  in  ])ursuing,  her  true  interests.  The  cul- 
tivation of  rice  and  indigo  was  prosecuted  with  aug- 
mented industry,  skill,  and  profit ;  and  in  eveiy  suc- 
ceeding year,  an  increased  amount  of  these  staple 
commodities  was  exported  to  the  mother  country. 
The  Florida  Indians  were  sometimes  troublesome, 
but  were  as  often  chastised,  and  compelled  to  sue  for 
peace. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

GENERAL  TOPICS. 

The  incidents  which  attended  the  first  settlement 
of  the  original  Thirteen  Colonies,  and  the  most  im- 
portant events  which  occurred  in  each,  until  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  had  elapsed  after  the  landing  of 
Smith  at  Jamestown,  have  been  gathered  and  recorded. 
They  have  struggled  through  the  perils  which  beset 
them  in  infancy ;  they  have  gained  courage  and  selt- 
confidence  amid  sanguinary  conflicts  and  terrible  suf- 
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ferings ;  have  acquired  wisdom  from  the  teachings  of 
varied  and  stern  experience  ;  have  matured  their  civil 
institutions,  atid,  in  their  struggles  with  maternal  au- 
thority, have  lost  few  of  their  privileges,  and  forgotten 
none  that  they  have  lost. 

Two  leading  motives,  the  most  powerful,  doubtless, 
of  all  motives  in  their  operation  on  men  in  masses, 
impelled  the  people  of  the  Old  World  to  pour  them- 
selves upon  the  New  —  the  love  of  wealth  and  the 
desire  of  religious  freedom.  The  former  gave  exist- 
ence to  the  colonies  of  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  New 
York,  and  New  Hampshire ;  the  latter  to  those  of 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Maryland.  In  their  progress  during  infancy, 
both  motives  aided  to  swell  the  population  of  all ;  but 
proliably  more,  in  the  whole,  came  over  impelled  by 
religious  than  by  worldly  motives.  But  few  were 
induced  to  emigrate  by  the  love  of  political,  discon- 
nected with  religious,  freedom.  That  passion  had  its 
growth,  if  not  its  birth,  in  the  New  World.  To  what- 
ever rank  the  emigrants  might  have  belonged  at  home, 
here  they  could  not  remain  long  together  without  i)er- 
ceiving  the  folly  of  hereditary  distinctions,  nor  without 
discovering  that  all,  who  were  equal  in  mind  and 
muscle,  were  equally  usefid  in  their  young  connnuni- 
ties.  Insensibly  freedom  became  to  them  like  the  air 
thoy  breathed.  They  thought  not  of  it  until  they  felt 
the  strange  sensation  of  some  foreign  restrauit  ujion 
their  actions  and  pursuits. 

The  emigrants  were  of  different  classes  as  well  as 
of  different  nations.  New  England  was  settled  jirin- 
cipally  from  Old  England.  Li  that  country,  the  Nor- 
man and  Saxon  races  were  never  completely  amalga- 
mated. In  the  Cavaliers  the  Norman,  in  the  Puritans 
the  Saxon,  blood  prevailed;  and  New  England  was 
settled  by  the  Puritans.  In  those  colonies  again 
ai)peared  the  Anglo-Saxon  complexion,  tenures,  and 
dialect,  with  less  admixture  than  had  existed  else- 
where for  centuries.  Habits  of  serious,  devout  con- 
templation, and  of  profound  thought ;  a  slight  prone- 
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nes9  to  superstition ;  a  willingness  to  labor ;  fortitude 
to  endui'e  ;  and  tirmness,  and  even  obstinacy,  of  pur- 
pose, —  distinguished  the  settlers  of  that  region,  and 
perhaps  also  those  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  emigrants  to  Vu'giniii,  the  Carolinas,  and 
Mai-yland,  the  Anglo-Norman  blood  prevailed.  The 
grantees  of  those  colonies  were  principally  high  in 
rank,  noble  by  title,  and  followers  of  the  court. 
Thither  flocked  Cavaliers  at  all  times,  and  especially 
when  Puritanism  bore  sway  at  home ;  they  brought 
thither  feudal  tenures,  and  the  law  of  primogenitm-e  ; 
there  they  established  the  religion  of  the  court,  and 
there  they  fomid  or  introduced  the  same  kind  of  so- 
ciety as  that  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  at 
home;  they  formed  a  landed  aristoci-acy,  could  live 
without  labor,  command  obsequious  servants  and 
slaves,  enjoy  the  royal  sport  of  liunting,  and  again  act 
the  parts  of  the  Norman  nobles  under  the  early  suc- 
cessors of  William  the  Conqueror. 

At  this  time  Ireland  had  not  begun  to  overflow  upon 
America.  Scotland  sent  some  of  her  worthiest  chil- 
dren, aiid  eveiy  colony  welcomed  all  who  came.  From 
Holland  and  Germany  migrated  families  and  associated 
companies,  and  the  states  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania bear  witness  to  their  skill  and  success  in  agri- 
culture, to  their  industry,  economy,  and  thrift.  The 
bigoted  Louis,  misnamed  the  Great,  di'ove  thousands 
of  French  Protestants  into  exile ;  the  best  of  them 
came  to  America ;  their  descendants  have  illustrated 
the  annals  of  Carolina ;  and  Jay,  Boudiuot,  and  Bow- 
doin,  have,  by  their  services  and  munificence,  well 
rewarded  the  northern  colonies  for  the  protection 
afforded  to  their  ancestors. 

For  one  trait  of  character,  and  that  which  is  even 
now  most  conspicuous,  all  the  emigrants  must  have 
been  distinguished.  The  mere  fact  of  theii-  leaving 
the  abodes  of  civilization  and  crossing  the  ocean  to 
throw  themselves  into  an  untried  state  of  existence, 
which  they  knew  was  beset  with  perils,  proves  that 
they  were  animated  by  the  spirit  of  enterprise.    The 
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blood  did  not  move  feebly  in  the  veins  of  those  who 
left  the  Old  for  the  New  World,  whctiier  they  came  to 
add  to  their  %vealth,  to  worship  God  in  their  own  way, 
to  prey  upon  then*  own  species,  to  hunt  in  magnificent 
forests,  or  to  seek  romantic  adventures  where  all  was 
new,  and  wild,  and  wonderful.  Of  the  timid,  the  idle, 
the  lazy,  and  tlie  sickly,  none  came  to  America ;  or,  if 
they  came,  they  soon  disappeared  from  among  her 
population.  The  fathers  and  mothers  of  om-  people 
were  of  strong  muscles  and  stout  hearts,  and  their 
irrmiediate  descendants  were  made  hardier,  bolder,  and 
more  active,  by  the  labors  and  perils  among  which 
they  were  reared. 

The  Indians  of  com-se  receded,  the  wild  beasts  fletl, 
and  the  trees  of  the  forests  fell,  before  them.  The 
virgin  earth  yielded  its  increase,  even  a  hundred 
fold;  lofty  pines  floated  down  the  rivers  and  across 
the  ocean  to  a  market;  the  beaver  parted  with  its 
beautiful  fur ;  and  the  sea  gave  up  its  myriads  of  fish. 
The  ports  of  FLnro])e,  of  the  West  Indies,  and  of  Soutli 
America,  witnessed  the  arri\  al  of  ships  freighted  with 
the  commodities  of  the  English  colonies,  —  of  which  the 
Indian  weed  was  most  coveted  aliroad,  —  and  the  de- 
])arture  of  ships  canying  to  them  the  manufactures 
of  the  Old  World,  or  the  tropical  productions  of  the 
New. 

Kngland,  ])rom])ted  by  commercial  avarice,  deter- 
mined to  cast  her  net  over  this  grouing  conunerce, 
and  draw  it  all  into  her  own  ports.  By  several  stat- 
utes, successively  enacted,  and  frequently  referred  to 
in  OTU-  colonial  history  as  the  Acts  of  Trade,  the  first 
of  which  was  })assed  in  the  yeai"  IGGO,  all  foreigners 
were  prohibited  fiom  importing  merchandise  into  the 
colonies;  the  exi)ortation  of  certain  "enumerated 
conunodities,"  the  produce  of  the  colonies,  was  con- 
fined to  countries  belonging  to  the  British  crown;  tho 
exportation  of  commodities  not  enumerated  was  con- 
fined to  the  same  countries  or  to  ports  south  of  Capo 
Finisterre ;  no  comniodiiy  could  be  imported  into  the 
colonies  except  in  English  ships  and  from  English 
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ports;  and  duties  were  reqiiii-ed  to  be  paid  on  com- 
modities exported  fi"om  one  colony  to  another.  The 
navigation  act,  passed  in  1650,  had  prohibited  for- 
eign vessels  from  bringing  any  commodities  to  Eng- 
land except  such  as  were  the  produce  of  the  country 
to  which  the  vessel  belonged. 

Therefore,  though  the  Dutch  might  be  willmg, 
as  they  actually  were,  to  cany  commodities  to  and 
from  the  colonies  for  less  freight  than  the  English,  yet 
they  were  not  permitted  to  do  it ;  and  however  high 
might  be  the  price  of  the  enumerated  commodities, 
of  which  tobacco  was  one,  in  the  markets  of  Europe, 
still  the  colonists  could  sell  them  only  in  England; 
and  however  low  might  be  the  price,  in  European 
markets,  of  such  articles  as  the  colonists  were  obliged 
to  procure  from  abroad,  for  their  own  consumption, 
still  they  coidd  purchase  them  only  of  English  mer- 
chants. To  consider  and  treat  her  colonies  only  as 
the  means  of  em-ichmg  the  mother  country,  was  the 
policy  of  England,  as  well  as  of  eveiy  other  European 
nation. 

These  acts  of  trade  were  odious  in  all  the  colonies, 
but  most  so  in  New  England  ;  for  more  of  her  inhab- 
itants were  engaged  in  navigation,  and  they  were  in- 
dignant at  being  restrained  fi-om  visiting  those  markets 
where  they  could  sell  at  the  highest  and  buy  at  the 
lowest  prices.  In  most  of  the  colonies  they  were 
considered  violations  of  their  charters ;  in  Massachu- 
setts, for  a  time,  they  were  entirely  disregai'ded ; 
elsewhere  they  were  often  violated ;  and  the  perpetual 
conflicts  between  those  who  were  commissioned  to 
enforce  them  and  those  who  chose  to  break  them, 
sustauied,  as  the  latter  were,  by  nearly  the  whole  peo- 
ple, spread  far  and  wide  the  seeds  of  disaffection,  and 
caused  the  colonists  to  regard  England  rather  as  the 
partial  oppressor  than  as  the  benignant  parent. 

About  the  year  1675,  the  English  merchants  and 
manufacturers  complained  to  the  king  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  New  England,  disregarding  these  acts,  freely 
traded  to  all  parts  of  Europe.    An  act  was  immediately 
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passed  requuiiig  the  governors  of  all  the  colonies  to 
take  an  oath  to  cause  them  to  be  entbrced ;  more  cus- 
tom-house otHcers  were  appouited ;  and  hii  majesty's 
cruisers  were  instructed  to  seize  and  bring  in  of- 
lenders. 

As  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  colonies  in- 
creased, their  impoi'tauce  to  the  nation  became  more 
apparent,  and  tlie  management  of  them  more  laborious 
and  difficult.  In  1696,  a  "  Board  of  Trade  and  Planta- 
tions "was  established,  to  which  all  correspondence 
with  the  colonies  was  connnitted ;  and  it  was  specially 
directed  to  in(|uire,  not  how  tlieir  prosperity  could  be 
promoted,  but  "  how  they  might  be  rendered"  most  ben- 
eficial to  the  kingdom."  To  attain  this  object,  other 
laws,  restricting  tlieir  trade,  were  passed,  and  other 
articles  were  added  to  the  list  of  enumerated  commod- 
ities, which  could  be  exported  only  to  English  markets. 

New  England  carried  on  a  protitublc  trade  with  the 
French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch  islands  in  the  West  In- 
dies, supplying  tliem  with  lish,  lumber,  and  grain,  and 
receiving  in  exchange  rum,  sugar,  and  molasses.  The 
planters  in  the  Jiritish  islands  complained.  linme- 
diately  England,  with  the  view  of  compelling  her  con- 
tinental to  trade  wholly  with  her  insular  colonies,  laid 
a  duty,  so  heavy  as,  if  not  evaded,  to  simount  to  a  pro- 
hibition, on  rum,  sugar,  and  molasses,  imjwrted  into 
the  plantations  froui  Ibreign  colonies.  This,  in  eftect, 
deprived  New  England  of  a  market  for  a  portion  of 
her  fish,  lumber,  and  grain. 

Li  1731,  the  JJoard  of  Trade  and  Plantations  reported 
to  parliament  that,  aiuong  the  manutiictures  carried  on 
in  the  colonies  injin-ious  to  the  interests  of  the  pm-ent 
country,  were  those  of  wool  and  flax,  iron,  paper,  hats, 
and  leather.  Upon  the  petition  of  the  London  hatters, 
an  act  was  passed  ])rohil)itiiig  tJie  exportation  of  hats 
Irom  the  colonies  to  Ibrtign  ports,  and  even  Irom  one 
colony  to  another ;  and,  that  not  being  satisfactory,  it 
was  made  indawful  for  any  ])erson  in  the  colonies,  who 
had  not  sened  an  ai)i)renticeship  of  seven  years,  to 
make  hats,  and  for  any  hatter  to  have  more  than  one 
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apprentice  at  a  time,  and  for  any  negro  to  work  at  the 
business.  The  manutlicturers  of  iron  were  also  grati- 
fied with  an  act  proliibiting  the  making  of  steel,  and 
the  erection  or  continuance  of  any  slitting  or  rolling 
mill,  or  plating  foi-ge,  in  the  colonies,  declaring  all  such 
mills  and  forges  to  be  nuisances,  and  making  it  the 
duty  of  the  governors  to  abate  them  or  forfeit  five  hun- 
dred pounds.  These  are  given  but  as  samples  of  the 
restraints  imposed,  by  the  mother  country,  upon  co- 
lonial industry. 

No  accurate  statement  can  be  given  of  the  amount 
or  value  of  the  trade  of  the  colonies  previous  to  the 
revolution.  Much  of  it  was  carried  on  contrary  to 
law,  and  of  this  the  custom-house  books  give  no  ac- 
count. Their  commerce  with  Great  Britain  and  L-e- 
land  was  doubtless  most  valuable  ;  then  that  with  the 
West  Indies;  then  that  with  the  south  of  Europe  ;  and 
next  that  with  the  Spanish  colonies  of  South  America. 
The  latter  was  prohibited  by  Spanish  as  well  as  Eng- 
lish laws,  but,  in  proportion  to  its  amount,  was  most 
profitable.  The  chief  articles  of  export  were  tobacco, 
bread,  flour,  wheat,  and  corn  ;  of  these  the  value  was 
greater  than  that  of  all  the  other  articles ;  then  fol- 
lowed (the  order  in  which  they  are  placed  indicating 
their  relative  importance)  fish,  rice,  lumber,  indigo, 
furs,  whale  oil,  iron,  beef  and  pork,  pot  and  pearl  ashes, 
horses,  deer  skins,  flax  seed.  New  England  rum,  &c. 
&c.  The  total  value  of  all  articles  exported,  in  1750, 
could  not  have  been  less  than  ten  millions  of  dollars. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  can  be  given  only  from 
estimates  made  by  contemporary  writers,  or  by  the 
several  governors  in  their  answers  to  queries  trans- 
mitted to  them  by  the  lords  of  trade  and  plantations. 
An  estimate  for  1749  states  the  whole  number,  inclu- 
ding slaves,  at  1,046,000,  thus  apportioned  to  the  sev- 
eral colonies :  — 

New  Hampshire, 30,000 

Massachusetts, 220,000 

Rhode  Island, 35,000 
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Connecticut, 100,000 

New  York, 100,000 

Jerseys, (J0,000 

Pennsylvania  and  Delaware, 250,000 

Maryland, ^ C;5,000 

Virginia, 85,000 

North  Carolina, 45,000 

South  Caroluia, 30,000 

Georgia, 6,000 

Thus  these  young  communities,  which,  but  a  short 
time  ago,  were  struggling  into  existence,  have,  like 
young  pines  planted  in  their  chosen  soil,  become 
tirmly  I'ooted  and  sent  forth  vigorous  shoots.  The  peo- 
ple have  begun  to  feel  their  strength,  to  know  their 
rights,  and  to  perceive  the  utter  selfishness  of  their 
hereditary  rulers.  The  great  tide  of  modern  events 
has  begun  its  percejjtible  flow.  Henceforth  it  will 
move  on,  resistless,  increasing  in  volume  and  force, 
receiving  no  new  impulse,  developing  no  new  princi- 
ple, and  affording  to  the  profound  searcher  after  the 
causes  of  events,  the  philosophical  historian,  no  oppor- 
tunity to  display  his  sagacity  except  in  divining  and 
declaring  the  laws  which  direct  the  course,  sometimes 
straight  forward  and  sometimes  in  mazes,  of  the  indi- 
vidual objects  which  ai"e  borne  on  its  surface,  and 
float  at  its  mercy. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

FRENCH   WAR   OF  175G-C3. 

The  settlements  of  the  French  in  North  America 
liad  Pcnsibly  impeded  tlie  gro\Mli  and  pros])erity  of 
the  English  colonies.  Tiiat  ])eople  more  readily  as- 
similated witii  the  Indians ;  they  felt  less  horror  of 
their  religious  rites;  they  had  too  nmch  worldly  wis- 
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dom  to  neglect  the  means  of  conciliating  their  friend- 
ship, or  of  inflaming  their  animosity  against  their  own 
hereditary  rivals.  Whenever  the  two  nations  were  at 
war,  the  frontiers  of  the  English  colonies  were  sure  to 
be  cruelly  afflicted  by  the  incursions  of  the  interior 
Indians;  and  those  who  suffered  never  doubted  by 
whose  instigations  the  cruelties  were  perpetrated. 

The  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  concluded  in  1748, 
Detween  England  and  France,  was  followed  by  peace 
between  the  colonists  and  the  Indians.  At  this  time, 
the  English  settlements  had  not  advanced  far  into  the 
wilderness,  but  extended  along  the  coast  from  New- 
foundland to  Florida.  At  the  north,  the  French  had 
settlements  at  Cape  Breton,  Quebec,  and  Montreal; 
and  they  had  forts  or  trading-houses  at  Crown  Point, 
on  Lake  Cham])lain ;  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontario, 
on  the  Canada  shore;  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara;  and  at 
Michilimackinae.  At  the  south,  they  had  planted  New 
Orleans,  and  had  established  ports  and  trading-houses 
at  several  places  above,  on  the  Mississippi ;  in  1(J80,  they 
built  Fort  Ci-evecoeur,  on  the  River  Illinois;  and  at 
various  other  places  in  the  western  country,  they  had 
established  posts  and  trading-houses.  The  whole 
number  of  their  colonists  in  America  was  estimated 
at  fifty-two  thousand. 

The  River  Mississippi  was  discovered  by  the  French ; 
at  first,  m  1673,  near  its  source,  by  travellers  fi-om 
Quebec ;  afterwards,  by  La  Salle,  at  its  mouth.  Upon 
this  discovery  they  founded  their  claim  to  the  fertile 
and  delightful  valley  through  which  it  runs,  from  its 
mouth  to  the  sources  of  its  tributaiy  streams.  As 
some  of  these  approach  near  to  the  great  lakes,  they 
formed  the  project  of  connecting  their  northern  and 
southern  settlements  by  a  chain  of  posts  extending 
from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Ohio,  and  down  that  river 
and  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  thus  placing  a 
barrier  to  the  extension  of  the  English  settlements 
beyond  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 

While  they  were  intent  upon  this  proiject,  a  com- 
pany of  Englishmen,  some  residmg  in  London  and 
17* 
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some  in  Virginia,  having  obtained  from  the  king  a 
grant  of  six  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  on  the 
Oliio,  estabhshed  trading-houses  on  the  banks  of  that 
river.  The  French,  considering  this  an  encroacliment 
upon  their  territory,  seized  some  of  the  traders  and 
conveyed  them  to  Canada.  As  the  Icind  had  been 
granted  as  a  part  of  Virginia,  the  company  complained 
to  the  governor  of  that  colony,  who  determined  to  send 
a  messenger  to  the  commander  of  the  French  forces  in 
the  disputed  territory,  and  require  him  to  withdraw 
his  trooj)s.  For  this  mission  he  selected  George 
Wasliington,  who  was  then,  though  but  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  a  major  in  the  militia,  and  who  after- 
wards became  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  his  countiy. 

This  was  in  tlie  year  1753.  Washington  began  his 
journey  from  Williamsburgli  on  the  31st  of  October; 
on  tlie  14th  of  November,  he  arrived  at  Wills's  Creek, 
now  Cumberland,  which  was  then  the  frontier  post  of 
the  English ;  and  on  the  S'^d  of  December,  he  arrived 
at  the  French  head-quarters,  on  a  fork  of  Frencli  Creek, 
in  the  north-west  jjart  of  Pennsylvania,  and  delivered 
the  governor's  letter.  He  rcturnecl  with  tiie  answer  from 
the  Frencli  conunander,  that  lie  had  taken  possession 
of  the  country  by  order  of  the  governor  of  Canada,  to 
wiiom  he  should  send  the  letter  he  had  received,  and 
whose  future  orders  he  sliould  implicitly  obey. 

This  re])ly  not  being  satisfactory  to  the  governor  of 
Virginia,  lie  directed  preparations  to  be  made  to  main- 
tain, by  force,  the  rights  of  tlie  IJritisii  crown.  Troops, 
constituting  a  regiment,  were  raised,  the  command  of 
whom,  on  the  deatli  of  the  colonel  first  appointed, 
devolved  on  Washington,  who  had  been  promoted  to 
tiie  office  of  lieutenant-colonel.  At  the  head  of  about 
four  hundred  men,  he  advanced,  early  in  175-1,  into 
the  territorj'  in  dispute.  On  his  route,  he  met,  at- 
tacked, and  defeated,  a  French  party,  who  approached 
liim  in  a  manner  indicating  hostile  intentions.  He 
proceeded  towards  Fort  Du  (iuesne,  then  recently 
erected  at  the  junction  of  the  Alleghany  and  Mononga- 
hela  Rivers,  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  Pittsburgh. 
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From  this  fort,  De  Villier,  at  the  head  of  nine  hundred 
men,  marched  out  to  attack  him. 

Hearing  of  the  approach  of  this  party,  Colonel 
Washington  halted  and  hastily  erected,  at  the  Little 
Meadows,  sonje  imperfect  works,  which  he  called  Fort 
Necessity,  by  which  means  he  hoped  to  prolong  his 
defence  until  the  arrival  of  reenforcements.  He  was 
closely  besieged  by  De  Villier,  but,  making  a  resolute 
defence,  was  offered  the  most  honorable  terms  of  ca- 
pitulation, which  he  accepted,  and  returned  with  his 
troops  to  Virginia. 

Li  this  year,  delegates  from  seven  of  the  colonies 
met  at  Albany,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  confi3rence 
with  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians,  and  securing  their 
friendship.  This  business  being  finished,  a  confeder- 
ation of  the  colonies  was  proposed,  by  the  delegates 
from  Massachusetts.  A  "  Plan  of  Union,"  drawn  up  by 
Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was  present  as  a  delegate  from 
Pennsylvania,  was,  on  tlie  fourth  day  of  July,  agreed 
upon,  to  be  submitted  to  the  colonial  legislatures  and 
to  parliament  for  their  adoption. 

This  plan  provided  that  delegates  to  a  general 
council  should  be  chosen,  by  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  in  the  colonial  assemblies,  none  choosing 
more  than  seven  nor  less  than  two ;  and  that  a  presi- 
dent-general should  be  appointed  by  the  crown.  The 
council  was  to  possess  the  power  to  appoint  officers,  to 
declare  war  and  make  peace  with  tlie  Indians,  and  to 
concert  all  measures  for  the  common  protection  and 
safety.  The  president-general  was  to  have  a  negative 
upon  the  proceedings  of  the  delegates ;  and  the  king 
might  abrogate  all  laws  within  tliree  years  after  their 
enactment.  The  plan  was  rejected  by  parliament,  be- 
cause the  delegates  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people.  It  was  rejected  by  the  colonies, 
because  it  placed  too  much  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
king.  In  England,  apprehensions  were  already  enter- 
tained of  the  growing  importance  of  the  colonial  as- 
semblies. In  America,  the  people  began,  perhaps  un- 
consciously, to  be  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  independence. 
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The  conduct  of  the  French,  on  the  Ohio,  convinced 
the  cabinet  of  London  tliat  then-  claim  to  the  country 
tlu'ough  which  that  river  flows  must  be  rehnquished, 
or  jnaintained  by  the  sword.  They  did  not  hesitate 
whicli  aUernative  to  choose.  Early  in  the  s})ring  of 
1755,  they  desj)atchcd  General  Braddock  to  America, 
with  a  respectable  tbrce,  to  expel  the  French,  and  keep 
possession  of  the  territory.  And  ])i-e])arations  having 
been  made  by  France  to  despatch  a  rceuforcement  to 
her  armies  in  Canada,  Admiral  Boscawen  was  ordered 
to  endeavor  to  intercept  the  French  fleet  before  it 
should  enter  the  Gulf  of  St.  La\vTence. 

In  April,  General  Braddock  met  the  governors  of 
the  several  provinces,  to  confer  upon  the  plan  of  the 
ensuing  campaign.  Three  expeditions  were  resolved 
upon  —  one  agaijist  Du  (iuesne,  to  be  commanded  by 
(Jeneral  Bradilock ;  one  against  Forts  Niagara  and 
Frontinac,  to  be  commanded  by  Governor  Shirley; 
and  one  against  Crown  Point,  to  be  commanded  by 
General  Johnson.  This  last  originated  with  3Iassa- 
chusotts,  and  was  to  be  executed  by  colonial  troops, 
raised  in  New  England  and  New  York, 

While  i)reparations  were  making  lor  tliese  expedi- 
tions, another,  which  had  been  previously  concerted, 
Avas  caiuied  on  against  the  French  forces  in  Nova 
Scotia.  This  province  was  settled  by  the  French,  but 
was  ceded  to  the  English  by  tlie  treaty  of  Utrecht  Its 
boundaries  not  having  Ijeen  defined,  the  French  con- 
tinued to  occupy  a  jjortion  of  the  territory  claimed  by  the 
English,  and  had  built  forts  for  their  deti'nce.  To  gain 
possession  of  tlicse  was  the  object  of  the  expedition. 

About  two  thousand  militia,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Winslow,  embarked  at  ]5oston,  and,  buing  joined  on 
their  passage  by  three  inmdred  regulars,  arrived,  in 
April,  at  the  place  of  destination.  The  forts  were  in- 
vested; the  resistance  made  was  trifling  and  ineffect- 
ual ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  Englisli  gained  j)OSscssion 
of  the  whole  jjrovince,  according  to  tlieh  own  definition 
of  its  l)oundarics. 

Witliiu  these  boundaries  lived  about  seven  thousand 
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French  inhabitants,  mild  and  inoffensive  people,  but 
ignorant,  bigoted,  and  devotedly  attached  to  their 
country.  At  the  time  of  the  cession,  they  had  been 
permitted  to  remain,  upon  taking  an  oath  not  to  bear 
arms  agahist  the  English,  Some  of  them  were  foimd 
in  arms  when  the  country  was  now  subdued,  and  others 
had,  in  various  ways,  aided  their  countrjTnen  in  their 
hostile  operations  against  the  Englisli  and  the 
colonies.  They  were  now  called  upon  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  without  any  qualification.  This 
they  refused  to  do;  and  it  was  then  determined,  by 
the  civil  authorities  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  English 
admirals  on  the  station,  to  disperse  them  among  the 
English  colonies.  This  unpleasant  duty  was  imposed 
upon  Colonel  Winslow,  who  endeavored,  in  performing 
it,  to  lessen,  as  much  as  possible,  the  wi-etchedness  of 
their  fate.  "It  is  the  hardest,"  said  one  who  was  put 
on  shore  at  Boston,  "  that  has  happened  since  our 
Savior  was  upon  earth."  They  were  distributed 
among  the  several  towns,  and  supported  as  paupers. 
Many  of  our  respectable  citizens  may  trace  their  pedi- 
gree to  the  Neutral  French. 

The  preparations  of  General  Braddock  had  pro- 
ceeded slowly.  It  had  been  found  extremely  difficult  to 
procure  horses,  wagons,  and  provisions.  Impatient 
of  delay,  he  determined  to  set  out  with  twelve  hun- 
dred men  selected  fi"om  the  different  corps,  and  pro- 
ceed as  rapidly  as  possible  towai'ds  Fort  Du  Quesne. 
The  residue  of  the  army  and  the  heavy  baggage  were 
left  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Dunbar,  who  was 
directed  to  follow  as  soon  as  the  preparations  were 
completed.  Having  learned  that  Washington,  dis- 
gusted with  an  order  which  had  been  promulgated 
from  England,  that  regular  should  take  rank  of  pro- 
vincial officers,  of  the  same  grade  though  holding 
older  commissions,  had  sent  in  his  resignation.  Brad- 
dock  tendered  him  the  appointment  of  his  aid,  which 
he,  desirous  of  studying  the  art  of  war  under  an  ex- 
perienced commander,  gladly  accepted. 

This  general  had  been  educated  in  the  English 
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army ;  and  in  the  science  of  war,  as  then  taught  in 
Europe,  he  deserved  and  enjoyed  tlie  reputation  of 
moi-e  than  ordinary  skill.  Of  this  reputation  he  was 
vain,  and  disdained  to  consider  that  his  skill  was 
totally  inapplicable  to  the  mode  of  warliire  practised 
in  the  forests  of  America.  Before  he  left  England,  he 
was  repeatedly  admonished  to  beware  of  a  surprise  ; 
and  on  his  march  through  the  wilderness,  the  pro- 
vincial officers  frequently  entreated  him  to  scour  the 
surrounding  thickets.  But  he  held  these  officers  and 
the  enemy  in  too  much  contempt  to  listen  to  this 
salutary  counsel. 

On  approaching  Fort  Du  (iuesne,  Colonel  Wash- 
ington made  a  last  attempt  to  induce  him  to  change 
his  order  of  march.  lie  explained  the  Indian  mode 
of  warfare,  represented  his  danger,  and  offered  to 
take  command  of  the  provincials,  and  place  himself 
in  advance  of  the  army.  This  offer  was  declined. 
The  general  proceeded,  confident  of  the  propriety  of 
his  conduct;  the  provmcials  Ibllowed,  trembling  for 
the  consequences. 

On  the  ninth  of  July,  the  army  crossed  the  Monon- 
galiela,  within  a  few  miles  of  Du  Quesne.  Their 
route  led  through  a  defile,  which  they  had  nejirly 
passed,  when  a  tremendous  yell  and  instantaneous 
discharge  of  fire-arms  suddenly  burst  upon  them  from 
an  invisible  Ibe.  The  van  was  thrown  into  confusion. 
The  general  led  the  main  body  to  its  support.  For  a 
moment,  order  was  restored,  and  a  short  cessation  of 
the  enemy's  fire,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  their 
commander,  seemed  to  indicate  that  all  danger  was 
over. 

But  the  attack  was  soon  renewed  with  increased 
fiu-y.  Concealed  behind  trees,  logs,  and  rocks,  the 
Indians  poured  upon  the  troops  a  deadly  and  inces- 
sant fii-e.  Officers  and  men  fell  thickly  around,  and 
the  survivors  knew  not  where  lo  direct  their  aim  to 
revenge  their  slaughtered  comrades.  The  whole 
body  was  again  thrown  into  confusion.  The  general, 
obstinate  and  courageous,  refused  to  retreat,  but  bent 
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his  whole  efforts  to  restore  and  inaintain  order.  He 
persisted  in  tliese  efforts,  until  five  horses  had  been 
shot  under  him,  and  every  one  of  his  ofiicers  on  horse- 
back, except  Colonel  Washington,  was  either  killed  or 
wounded. 

The  general  at  length  fell,  and  the  rout  became 
universal.  The  troops  fled  precipitately  until  they 
met  the  division  under  Dunbar,  then  sixty  miles  in 
the  rear.  To  this  body  the  same  panic  was  commu- 
nicated. Turning  about,  they  fled  with  the  rest ;  and 
although  no  enemy  had  been  seen  during  the  engage- 
ment, nor  afterwards,  yet  the  army  continued  retreat- 
ing until  it  reached  Fort  Cumberland,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  from  the  place  of  action.  There 
they  remained  but  a  short  time.  With  the  remnant 
of  the  army,  amounting  to  fifteen  hundred  men.  Col- 
onel Dunbar,  upon  whom,  on  the  death  of  Braddock, 
the  command  devolved,  marched  to  Philadelphia, 
leaving  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia 
destitute  of  defence. 

The  provincial  troops,  whom  Braddock  had  so 
much  despised,  displayed,  during  the  battle,  the  ut- 
most calmness  and  courage.  Though  placed  in  the 
rear,  they  alone,  led  on  by  Washington,  advanced 
against  the  Indians,  and  covered  the  retreat.  Had 
they  been  permitted  to  fight  in  their  own  way,  they 
could  easily  have  defeated  the  enemy.  In  this  battle, 
sixty-four  out  of  eighty-five  ofiicers  were  either 
killed  or  wounded,  and  at  least  one  half  of  the  pri- 
vates. 

The  two  northern  expeditions,  though  not  so  disas- 
trous, were  both  unsuccessful.  General  Shirley,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  command  that  against  Niagara, 
met  with  so  many  delays  that  he  did  not  reach  Oswe- 
go until  late  in  August.  While  embarking  thei-e  to 
proceed  against  Niagara,  the  autumnal  rains  began, 
his  troops  became  discouraged,  his  Indian  allies  de- 
serted liim,  and  he  was  compelled  to  relmquish  his 
design. 
The  forces  destined  to  attack  Crown  Point,  and  the 
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requisite  military  stoi'es,  could  not  be  collected  at 
Albany  until  the  last  of  August.  Thence  the  army, 
under  the  command  of  General  Johnson,  proceeded 
to  the  south  end  of  Lake  George,  on  their  way  to  the 
place  of  destination.  There  he  learned,  that  the 
armament,  fitted  out  in  the  ports  of  France,  eluding 
the  English  squadron,  had  an'ived  at  Quebec,  and 
that  Baron  Dieskau,  commander  of  the  French  forces, 
was  advancing  with  an  army  towards  the  territories 
of  the  English.  He  halted,  erected  slight  breastworks, 
and  detached  Colonel  Williams,  with  a  thousand  men, 
to  impede  the  progress  of  the  enemy. 

Dieskau,  who  was  near,  was  immediately  informed 
of  the  approach  of  this  detachment.  Without  losing 
a  moment,  he  directed  his  troops  to  conceal  them- 
selves. The  English  advanced  into  the  midst  of 
their  enemy,  and,  fioni  every  quarter,  received,  at  the 
same  moment,  a  sudden  and  unexpected  fire.  Their 
leader  fell,  and  the  men  fled  in  disorder  to  the  camp. 
Tiiey  were  followed  closely  by  the  enemy,  who  ap- 
proached within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the 
breastwork;  and,  had  they  made  an  immediate  as- 
sault, would,  probably,  such  was  the  panic  of  the  Eng- 
lish, have  been  successful.  But  here  they  halted,  to 
make  dispositions  for  a  regular  attack.  The  Indians 
and  Canadians  were  despatched  to  the  flanks,  and  the 
regular  ti'oops  began  the  attack  with  firing,  by  platoons, 
at  tlie  centre.  Tlicir  fire  was  inefl'ectual,  and  the  pro- 
vincials gradually  resinned  their  courage. 

Johnson  was  wounded  in  the  begiiniing  of  the 
action  ;  and  General  Lynian  of  Massachusetts  as- 
sumed the  conunand.  A  few  dischai'ges  of  the  ar- 
tillery drove  the  Canadians  and  Indians  to  the  swamps. 
The  regulars,  although  deserted  by  the  auxiliaries, 
maintained  the  conflict  for  more  than  an  hour,  witli 
much  steadiness  and  resolution.  Dieskau,  convinced 
that  all  his  efibrts  must  be  unavailing,  then  gave 
orders  to  retreat.  This  j)roduced  some  confusion, 
which  being  perceived  by  the  provincials,  they 
simultaneously,  and  without  orders  or  concert,  leaped 
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over  the  intrenchmeuts,  fell  upon  the  French  soldiers, 
and  killed,  captured,  or  dispersed  them.  The  baron 
was  wounded  and  made  prisoner.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  General  Johnson,  in  his  official  account 
of  the  repulse,  did  not  mention  the  name  of  General 
Lyman.  Colonel  Williams,  while  at  Albany,  had 
made  his  will,  by  which  he  devised  a  large  tract  of 
land  for  the  promotion  of  education,  thus  laying  the 
foundation  of  Williams  College. 

The  next  day,  Colonel  Blanchard,  who  commanded 
at  Fort  Edward,  despatched  Captains  Folsom  and 
M'Ginnis,  with  two  hundred  men,  to  the  assistance  of 
General  Johnson.  On  their  way,  they  discovered 
between  three  and  four  hundred  of  the  enemy  seated 
I'ound  a  pond,  not  far  from  the  ])lace  where  Colonel 
Williams  had  been  defeated.  Notwithstanding  their 
inferiority  of  numbers,  they  determined  to  attack  this 
body.  So  impetuous  was  the  onset,  that,  after  a  short 
conflict,  the  enemy  fled.  In  the  several  engagements, 
the  provincials  lost  about  two  hundred  men ;  the 
enemy,  upwards  of  seven  hundred. 

General  Johnson,  though  strongly  importuned  by 
the  government  of  Massachusetts,  refused  to  proceed 
upon  his  expedition,  which  was  abandoned,  and  most 
of  his  troops  retm-ned  to  their  respective  colonies. 
Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  1755.  It  opened  with 
the  brightest  prospects ;  immense  preparations  had 
been  made ;  yet  not  one  of  the  objects  of  the  three 
great  expeditions  had  been  attained. 

During  the  fall  and  winter,  the  southern  colonies 
were  ravaged,  and  the  usual  barbarities  perpetrated 
upon  the  frontier  inhabitants  by  the  savages,  who,  on 
the  defeat  of  Braddock,  and  the  retreat  of  his  army, 
saw  nothing  to  restrain  their  fury.  In  Virgiuia  and 
Pennsylvania,  disputes  existed  between  the  governors 
and  legislatures,  which  prevented  all  attention  to  the 
means  of  defence.  Scarcely  a  post  was  maintained, 
or  a  soldier  employed  in  their  service. 

The  colonies,  far  from  being  discouraged  by  the 
misfortunes  of  the  last  campaign,  determined  to  renew 
VOL.   I.  18 
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and  increase  their  exertions.  General  Shirley,  to 
whom  the  superintendence  of  all  the  military  opera- 
tions had  been  confided,  assembled  a  council  of  war 
at  New  York,  to  concert  a  plan  for  tlie  ensuing  year. 
He  proposed  that  expeditions  should  be  carried  on 
affainst  Du  Quesne,  Niagara,  and  Crown  Point,  and 
tiiat  a  body  of  troops  should  be  sent,  by  the  way  of 
the  Rivers  Kennebec  and  Chaudierc,  to  alarm  the 
French  for  tlie  safety  of  Quebec.  This  plan  waa 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  council. 

Shirley,  on  the  last  of  January,  returned  to  Boston, 
to  meet  tlie  assembly  of  Massachusetts,  of  which 
colony  he  was  governor.  He  endeavored  to  persuade 
them  to  concur  in  the  measures  projiosed ;  but,  dis- 
gusted with  the  proceedings  of  the  last  campaign,  and 
especially  at  General  Johnson's  neglecting  to  pursue 
his  advantages,  they  were  unwilling  to  engage  in 
otfensive  operations,  unless  tlie  command  of  tlieir 
forces  should  be  given  to  General  Winslovv,  who  had 
acipiired  popularity  by  his  success  in  Nova  Scotia. 
Their  wishes  were  complied  with,  and  their  concur- 
rence was  then  granted. 

In  April,  news  arrived  from  Great  Britain,  that  the 
conduct  of  General  Johnson,  instead  of  being  censured, 
was  considered  highly  meritorious ;  that,  as  a  rewai'd 
for  his  success,  the  king  had  conterri;d  upon  him  tho 
title  of  baronet,  anil  ])ariiameiit  a  grant  of  tive  thousand 
pounds  sterling;  that  his  majesty  disiipjjroved  of  the 
conduct  of  Shirley,  and  had  determined  to  remove 
him  from  command. 

This  information  not  being  official.  General  Shirley 
continued  his  preparations  with  his  usual  activity  and 
zeal.  While  engaged  in  collecting,  at  Albany,  tho 
troops  from  the  dilferent  colonies,  General  Webb 
brought  from  England  ollicial  inlbrmation  of  his  re- 
moval. On  the  t2.5lh  of  June,  General  Abcrcrombie 
arrived,  and  took  command  of  the  army.  It  now 
consisted  of  about  twelve  thousand  men,  and  was 
more  mnncrons  and  better  prepared  for  the  tield  than 
any  army  that  had  ever  been  assembled  in  ^Imerica. 
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Singular  as  it  may  appear,  while  this  sanguinary 
war  raged  in  America,  the  intercourse  between  the 
two  nations  in  Europe  not  only  continued  uninter- 
rupted, but  seemed  more  than  usually  friendly.  This 
uimatnral  state  of  things  could  not  long  continue. 
Great  Britain  declared  war  in  May,  and  France  in 
June. 

The  change  of  commanders  delayed  the  operations 
of  the  English  army.  The  French  were  active ;  and 
on  the  12th  of  July,  General  Abercrombie  received 
intelligence  that  they  meditated  an  attack  upon  Os- 
wego, a  post  of  the  utmost  importance.  General 
Webb  was  ordered  to  jirepare  to  march  with  a  regi- 
ment for  the  defence  of  that  place.  In  tlie  mean 
time.  Lord  Loudon,  who  had  been  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief over  all  the  British  forces  in  the  col- 
onies, arrived  in  America. 

Amidst  the  ceremonies  which  followed,  the  affairs 
of  the  war  were  forgotten.  General  Webb  did  not 
begin  his  march  until  the  12th  of  August.  Before  he 
had  proceeded  far,  he  learned  that  Oswego  was  actu- 
ally besieged  by  a  large  army  of  French  and  Indians. 
Alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  he  proceeded  no  farther, 
but  employed  his  troops  in  erecting  fortifications  for 
their  defence. 

General  Montcalm,  the  commander  of  the  French 
troops  in  Canada,  began  the  siege  of  Oswego  on  tiie 
12th  of  August.  On  the  14th,  the  English  commander 
having  been  killed,  terms  of  surrender  were  proposed 
by  the  garrison,  and  were  agreed  to.  These  terms 
were  shamefully  violated.  Several  of  the  British 
officers  and  soldiers  were  insulted,  robbed,  and  mas- 
sacred by  the  Indians.  Most  of  the  sick  were  scalped 
in  the  hospitals,  and  the  French  general  delivered 
twenty  of  the  garrison  to  the  savages,  that  being  the 
number  they  had  lost  during  the  siege.  Those  un- 
happy wretches  were,  doubtless,  according  to  the  Li- 
dian  custom,  tortured  and  burnt. 

General  Webb  was  permitted  to  retreat,  unmolested, 
to  Albany,    Lord  Loudon  pretended  it  was  now  too 
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late  in  the  season  to  attempt  any  thing  further,  though 
the  troops  under  General  Winslow  were  within  a 
few  days'  march  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point, 
and  were  sufficient  in  number  to  justify  an  attack 
upon  tliose  phices.  He  devoted  the  remainder  of  the 
season  to  making  preparations  for  an  early  and  vig- 
orous campaign  the  ensuing  year. 

The  western  Lidians,  sustained  and  instigated  by 
the  French  garrison  at  Du  Quesne,  made  frecpzent 
incursions  into  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  killing 
and  capturing  many,  and  driving  the  English  from 
most  of  the  frontier  settlements.  Soon  after  the  defeat 
of  Eraddock,  Virginia  raised  a  regiment  of  troops,  and 
appointed  Washington  colonel  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  all  the  forces  raised  and  to  be  raised  m  the 
colony.  For  more  than  two  years  he  was  constantly 
occupied  in  the  laborious  duty  of  protecting  an  exten- 
sive and  exposed  frontier,  and,  by  his  skillul  disposi- 
tions and  incessant  activity,  accomplished  all  that  his 
inadequate  means  permitted.  In  his  correspondence 
with  the  governor  of  Virginia  and  others,  he  pointed 
out  Du  Qucsue  as  the  som-ce  of  all  their  afflictions, 
and  repeatedly  urged  the  necessity  of  an  expedition 
against  it 

This  spring  had  opened  with  still  more  brilliant 
prospects  than  the  last;  and  the  season  closed  without 
the  occurrence  of  a  single  event  that  was  honorable  to 
the  British  arms,  or  advantageous  to  the  colonies. 
This  want  of  success  was  justly  attributed  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  provincial  officers,  who  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  theatre  of  ojjerations,  but  whom  the 
ministry,  desirous  of  checking  the  growth  of  talenta 
in  the  colonies,  were  unwilling  to  employ.  Yet  the 
several  assemblies,  though  they  saw  themselves  thus 
slighted,  and  their  money  amuially  squandered,  made 
all  the  prepju-ations  that  were  required  of  them  for 
the  next  campaign. 

The  reduction  of  Louisburgh  was  the  object  to  which 
tlw;  ministry  directed  the  attention  of  Lord  Loudon. 
In  the  spring  of  17j7,  he  sailed  from  New  York,  with  sis 
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thousand  men,  and,  at  Halifax,  met  Admiral  Holljourn, 
with  transports  containing  an  equal  number  of  ti'oops, 
and  a  naval  force  consisting  of  fifteen  ships  of  the  line. 
When  about  to  proceed  to  their  place  of  destination, 
intelligence  arrived  that  the  garrison  at  Louisburgh 
had  received  a  large  reenforcenient,  and  exjiected  and 
desired  a  visit  from  the  English.  Disheartened  by  this 
intelligence,  the  general  and  admiral  abandoned  the 
expedition. 

While  the  English  commanders  were  thus  irresolute 
and  idle,  the  French  were  enterprising  and  active.  In 
March,  General  Montcalm  made  an  attempt  to  surprise 
Fort  William  Henry,  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  George, 
but  was  defeated  by  the  vigilance  and  bravery  of  the 
garrison.  He  i-eturned  to  Crown  Point,  leaving  a  party 
of  troops  at  Ticonderoga,  Against  this  post,  near  foiu: 
liimdred  men  were  sent  fi-om  the  fort,  under  the  com- 
inand  of  Colonel  Parker. 

Tiie  colonel  was  deceived  in  his  intelligence,  de- 
coyed into  an  ambuscade,  and  attacked  with  such  fury, 
that  but  two  officers  and  seventy  privates  escaped. 
Encouraged  by  this  success,  Montcalm  determined  to 
retin-n  and  besiege  Fort  William  Henry.  For  thia 
purpose,  he  assembled  an  army  consisthig  of  regular 
troops,  Canadians  and  Indians,  and  amounting  to  near 
ten  thousand  men. 

Major  Putnam,  a  brave  and  active  partisan,  obtained 
information  of  the  purposes  of  Montcalm,  which  he 
communicated  to  General  Webb,  who,  in  the  absence 
of  Lord  Loudon,  commanded  the  British  troops  in  that 
quarter.  The  general  enjoined  silence  upon  Putnam, 
and  adopted  no  other  measure,  on  receiving  the  intel- 
ligence, than  sending  Colonel  Monro  to  take  command 
of  the  fort.  The  day  after  this  officer,  ignorant  of  what 
was  to  happen,  had  arrived  at  his  post,  the  lake  ap- 
peared covered  with  boats,  which  swiftly  approached 
the  shore.  Montcalm,  with  but  little  opposition,  ef- 
fected a  landing,  and  immediately  began  the  siege. 
The  garrison,  consisting  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
18* 
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men,  animated  by  tlie  expectation  of  relief,  made  a  gal- 
lant defence. 

General  Webb  had  an  army  at  Fort  Edward,  of  more 
than  four  thousand  men ;  and  it  was  in  his  power  to 
call  in  a  large  number  of  provincial  troops  from  New 
York  and  New  England.  To  him  Colonel  Monro  sent 
repeated  and  pressing  solicitations  for  immediate  suc- 
cor. These  he  disregarded,  seeming  entirely  indiffer- 
ent to  the  distressing  situation  of  his  fellow-soldiers. 
At  length,  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  siege,  in  compliance 
with  the  entreaties  of  the  friends  of  Monro,  General 
Webb  despatched  Sir  William  Johnson,  with  a  body 
of  men,  to  his  relief  They  had  not  proceeded  three 
miles,  when  tlie  order  was  countermanded.  Webb 
then  WTote  to  Monro  that  he  could  aflbrd  him  no  as- 
sistance, and  advised  liini  to  sun-ender  on  the  best 
terms  that  he  could  obtain.  This  letter  was  inter- 
cepted by  Montcalm,  who,  in  a  conference  which  he 
procured,  handed  it  himself  to  the  commander  of  the 
fort.  All  hope  of  relief  being  extinguished,  articles  of 
capitulation  were  agreed  to.  In  these  it  was  expressly 
stipulated  by  Montcalm,  that  the  prisoners  should  be 
protected  from  the  savages  by  a  guard,  and  that  the 
sick  and  wounded  shoidd  be  treated  with  humanity. 

But,  the  next  morning,  a  great  number  of  liidians, 
havinir  been  ])crniittcd  to  enter  the  lines,  began  to 
j)lunder.  Meeting  with  no  oj)])opition,  they  fell  upon 
the  sick  and  wounded,  whom  they  immediately  mas- 
sacred. This  excited  their  ai)])etite  for  cai-nage.  The 
defenceless  troo])s  were  surrounded  and  attacked  with 
fiend-like  fiuy.  Moiu'O,  hastening  to  Montcalm,  im- 
plored him  to  provide  the  stipulated  guard. 

His  entreaties  were  inefiectual,  and  the  massacre 
proceeded.  All  was  turbulence  and  horror.  On  ev- 
ery side,  savages  were  butcliering  and  scalping  their 
wretched  victims.  Their  lii<leous  yells,  the  groans  of 
the  dying,  and  the  frantic  siuieks  of  others  shrinking 
from  the  uplifted  tomahawk,  were  heard  by  the  Frencli 
unmoved.     The  fury  of  the  savages  was  permitted  to 
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rage  without  restraint,  until  a  lai-ge  number  were  killed, 
or  hurried  captives  into  the  wilderness. 

The  day  aiter  tins  awful  tragedy,  Major  Putnam  was 
sent,  with  his  rangers,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
enemy.  When  he  came  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  their 
rear  was  hardly  beyond  the  reach  of  musket  shot.  Tiio 
j)rospect  was  shocking  and  horrid.  The  fort  was  dc- 
molislied.  The  barracks  and  buildings  were  yet  burn- 
ing. Innumerable  fragments  of  human  carcasses  still 
broiled  in  the  decaying  fires.  Dead  bodies,  mangled 
with  tomahawks  and  scalping-knives,  in  all  the  wan- 
tonness of  Indian  barbarity,  were  every  where  scattered 
around. 

General  Webb,  apprehensive  of  an  attack  upon 
himself,  sent  expresses  to  the  provinces  for  reenforce- 
ments.  They  were  raised  and  despatched  with  exjie- 
dition;  but  as  Montcalm  returned  to  Ticonderoga,  they 
were  kept  in  service  but  a  few  weeks.  And  thus  ended 
the  third  campaign  in  America. 

These  continual  disasters  resulted  from  folly  and 
mismanagement,  rather  tlian  from  want  of  means  and 
military  strength.  The  British  nation  Avas  alarmed 
and  indignant,  and  the  king  found  it  necessary  to 
change  his  councils.  At  the  head  of  the  new  minis- 
try, he  placed  the  celebrated  William  Pitt,  who  rose, 
by  the  force  of  his  talents  alone,  from  the  humble  post 
of  ensign  in  the  guards  to  the  control  of  the  destinies 
of  a  mighty  empire.  Public  confidence  revived,  and 
the  nation  seemed  inspired  with  new  life  and  vigor. 

For  the  next  campaign,  the  ministry  determined 
upon  thz'ee  expeditions  —  one  of  twelve  thousand  men, 
against  Louisburgh ;  one  of  sixteen  thousand,  against 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point ;  and  one  of  eight  thou- 
sand, against  Fort  Du  Quesne.  The  colonies  were 
called  upon  to  render  all  the  assistance  in  their  power. 
Lord  Loudon  having  been  recalled,  the  command  of 
the  expedition  against  Louisburgh  was  given  to  Gen- 
eral Amherst,  under  whom  General  Wolfe  served  as  a 
brigadier.  The  place  was  invested  on  the  12th  of 
June.    Amherst  made  his  approaches  with  much  cir- 
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cumspection ;  and,  without  any  memorable  incident, 
the  siege  terminated,  on  tlie  2(Jth  of"  July,  by  the  sur- 
render of  the  place.  Wiienever  an  oj)portunity  oc- 
curred, General  Wolfe,  who  was  then  young,  displayed 
all  that  fire,  inn)etuosity,  and  discretion,  which  after- 
wards immortalized  his  name.  ^ 

The  exjiedition  against  Ticonderoga  was  com- 
manded by  General  Abercrombie.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Lord  Howe,  whose  military  talents  and 
amiable  virtues  made  him  the  darling  of  the  soldiery. 
This  army  consisted  of  seven  thousand  regular  troops 
and  ten  thousand  provincials.  When  ai)j)roaching  the 
fort,  a  skirmish  took  place  with  a  small  party  of  the 
enemy,  in  which  Lord  Howe  was  killed  at  the  fii'st 
fire.  On  seeing  him  fall,  the  troops  moved  forward 
with  an  animated  determination  to  avenge  his  death. 
Three  lunidred  of  the  enemy  were  killed  on  the  spot, 
and  one  hundred  and  forty  made  prisoners. 

The  ardor  of  his  men,  and  the  intelligence  gained 
from  the  prisoners,  induced  General  Abercrombie  to 
make  an  assault  upon  the  works.  It  was  received  with 
undaunted  bravery,  and  was  persevered  in  with  singu- 
lar obstinacy.  For  four  hours,  the  trooj)S  remained  be- 
fore tiie  walls,  attempting  to  scale  them,  and  exposed 
to  a  destructive  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery.  The 
general,  despairing  of  success,  then  directed  a  retreat. 
Near  two  thousand  of  the  assailants  were  killed  or 
wounded.  The  loss  of  the  French  was  not  great,  and 
most  of  the  killed  were  shot  through  the  head,  the 
other  parts  of  their  bodies  being  protectee!  by  then* 
works. 

After  this  bloody  repulse,  Abercrombie  despatclied 
Colonel  Uradstreet,  with  three  thousand  men,  mostly 
provincials,  against  Fort  Frontenac,  which  was  situated 
on  Lake  Ontario,  and  contained  a  large  quantity  of 
merchandise,  provisions,  and  military  stores.  It  fell 
an  easy  conquest,  and  the  loss  was  severely  felt  by  the 
French.  The  western  Indians,  not  receiving  their 
usual  supply  of  merchandise,  relaxed  in  their  exer- 
tions ;  and  the  troops  at  Du  Uuesne  sutiered  from  the 
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want  of  the  provisions  and  military  stores.  These 
cii-cumstances  contributed  essentially  to  facilitate  the 
operations  of  the  third  expedition. 

This  was  placed  under  the  command  of  General 
Forbes,  who  was  accomi)anied  by  Colonel  Washing- 
ton, with  his  regiment  of  Virginia  troops.  He  left 
Philadelphia  in  the  beginning  of  July,  and,  after  a 
laboi-ious  march,  through  deep  morasses  and  over 
unexplored  mountains,  arrived  at  Raystown,  ninety 
miles  from  Du  Quesne.  An  advanced  party  of  eight 
hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  Major  Grant, 
was  met  by  a  detachment  from  the  foit,  and  defeated, 
with  great  slaughter.  Forbes,  admonished  by  thia 
disaster,  advanced  with  cautious  and  steady  perse- 
verance. The  enemy,  observing  his  circumspection, 
determined  not  to  abide  the  event  of  a  siege.  After 
dismantling  the  fort,  they  retired  down  the  Ohio,  to 
their  settlements  on  the  Mississippi.  General  Forbes, 
taking  possession  of  the  place,  changed  its  name  to 
Pittsburgh. 

The  campaign  of  1758  was  highly  honorable  to  the 
British  arms.  Of  the  three  expeditions,  two  had  com- 
pletely succeeded,  and  the  leader  of  the  third  had  made 
an  important  conquest.  To  the  commanding  talents 
of  Pitt,  and  the  confidence  which  they  inspired,  this 
change  of  fortune  must  be  attributed ;  and  in  no  re- 
spect were  these  talents  more  strikingly  displayed,  than 
in  the  choice  of  men  to  execute  his  plans. 

Encouraged  by  the  events  of  this  year,  the  English 
anticipated  still  greater  success  in  the  campaign  which 
was  to  follow.  The  plan  marked  out  by  the  minister 
was  indicative  of  the  boldness  and  energy  of  his  genius. 
Three  different  armies  were,  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
led  against  the  three  strongest  posts  of  the  French  in 
America  —  Niagara,  Ticonderoga,  and  Uuebec.  The 
latter  post  was  considered  the  strongest ;  and  it  was 
therefore  intended  that,  should  Ticonderoga  be  con- 
quered, the  victorious  army  should  press  forward  to 
assist  in  its  reduction. 

In  the  beginnmg  of  July,  General  Prideaux  embarked 
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on  Lake  Ontario,  with  the  army  destined  against  Ni- 
agara, and,  on  the  (3th,  landed  about  tliree  )niles 
from  the  Ibrt.  He  immediately  conjmeuced  a  siege, 
in  the  progress  of  wliich  he  was  killed,  by  tlie  bursting 
of  a  shell.  The  command  devolved  upon  Sir  Wil- 
liajn  Johnson.  An  army  of  French  and  Lidians  ap- 
proaching soon  alter,  he  detached  a  part  of  his  forces 
to  meet  them.  A  battle  ensued  ;  the  English  gained 
the  victory,  which  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of 
the  fort. 

General  Amherst,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  expe- 
dition against  Ticoiideroga,  found  so  many  difficulties 
to  surmount,  that  he  was  unable  to  present  himself 
before  that  place  until  late  in  July.  It  was  inmie- 
diately  abandoned  by  the  enemy.  The  British  general, 
after  re])airing  the  works,  proceeded  against  Ci"o\vii 
Point,  On  his  approach,  this  was  also  deserted,  the 
enemy  retiring  to  the  Isle  aux  Noix.  To  gain  posses- 
Bion  pf  this  post,  great  efforts  were  made,  and  nuich 
time  consumed ;  but  a  succession  of  storms  on  Lake 
Champlain  prevented  success.  General  Amherst  was 
compelled  to  lead  back  his  army  to  Crown  Point,  where 
he  encamped  for  the  winter. 

The  expedition  against  Quebec  was  the  most  daring 
and  important  That  place,  strong  by  nature,  had 
been  made  still  stronger  by  art,  and  had  received  the 
appropriate  appellation  of  the  Gibraltar  of  America, 
Every  expedition  against  it  had  liiiled.  It  was  now 
commanded  by  IMontcalni,  an  officer  of  distinguished 
reputation ;  and  an  attempt  to  reduce  it  nmst  have 
seemed  chimerical  to  any  one  but  Pitt.  He  judged, 
rightly,  that  the  boldest  and  most  dangerous  enter- 
prises are  often  the  most  successful.  They  arouse  the 
energies  of  man,  and  elevate  them  to  a  level  with  tlie 
dangers  and  ditheulties  to  be  encountered,  especially 
when  committed  to  ardent  minds,  glowing  with  en- 
thusiasni,  and  emulous  of  glory. 

Such  a  mind  he  had  discovered  in  General  Wolfe, 
whose  conduct  at  Louisburgh  had  attracted  his  atten- 
tion.   He  appointed  Iiim  to  conduct  the  exiJedition, 
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and  gave  him,  for  assistants,  Brigadiei--Generals  Monc- 
ton,  Townshend,  and  Murray ;  all,  like  himself,  yomig 
and  ardent.  Early  in  the  season,  he  sailed  trom  Ilal- 
itax,  with  eight  thousand  troops,  and,  near  the  last  of 
June,  landed  the  whole  army  on  the  Island  of  Orleans, 
a  few  miles  below  Quehcc.  From  this  position  he 
could  take  a  near  and  distinct  view  of  the  obstacles  to 
be  overcome.  These  were  so  great,  that  even  the  bold 
and  sanguine  Wolfe  perceived  more  to  fear  than  to 
hope.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  written  before  com- 
mencing operations,  he  declared  that  he  saw  but  little 
prospect  of  I'educing  the  place. 

Quebec  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  St.  LawTence, 
and  consists  of  an  upper  and  lower  to\vn.  The  lower 
town  lies  between  the  river  and  a  bold  and  lofty  emi- 
nence, which  runs  parallel  to  it,  far  to  the  westward. 
At  the  top  of  this  eminence  is  a  plain,  upon  which  the 
upi)er  town  is  situated.  Below,  or  east  of  the  city,  is 
the  River  St.  Charles,  whose  channel  is  rough,  and 
whose  banks  are  steep  and  broken.  A  short  distance 
farther  down  is  the  River  Montmorency  ;  and  between 
these  two  rivers,  and  reaching  from  one  to  the  other, 
was  encamped  the  French  army,  strongly  intrenched, 
and  at  least  equal  in  number  to  that  of  the  Enghsh. 

General  Wolfe  took  possession  of  Point  Levi,  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  opposite  Quebec,  and  from  that 
position  cannonaded  the  town.  Some  injury  was  done 
to  the  houses ;  but  his  cannon  were  too  distant  to  make 
any  impression  upon  the  works  of  the  enemy.  He  re- 
solved to  quit  this  post,  to  land  below  Montmorency, 
and,  passing  that  river,  to  attack  the  French  general  in 
his  intrenchments. 

He  succeeded  in  landing  his  troops,  and,  with  a 
portion  of  his  army,  crossed  the  Montmorency.  A 
partial  engagement  took  place,  in  which  the  French 
obtained  the  advantage.  Relinquishing  this  plan,  he 
then  determined,  in  concert  with  the  admiral,  to  de- 
stroy the  French  shipping  and  magazines.  Two  at- 
tempts were  unsuccessful ;  a  third  was  more  fortunate  ; 
yet  but  little  was  effected.    At  this  juncture,  intelligence 
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arrived  that  Niagara  was  taken,  that  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point  had  been  abandoned,  but  tliat  General 
Aniherst,  instead  of  pressing  forward  to  their  assist- 
ance, was  preparing  to  attack  the  Isle  aux  Noix. 

Wolfe  rejoiced  at  the  triumph  of  his  brethren  in 
arms,  but  could  not  avoid  contrasting  their  success 
with  his  own  ill  fortune.  His  mind,  alike  lofty  and 
susceptible,  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  disasters  at 
Montmorency ;  and  the  extreme  chagrin  of  his  spirits, 
preying  upon  his  delicate  frame,  sensibly  affected  his 
health.  He  was  obsened  frequently  to  sigh  ;  and,  as 
if  lite  was  only  valuable  while  it  added  to  his  glory,  ho 
declared  to  his  intimate  friends,  that  he  would  not 
Bui-vive  the  disgi-ace  which  he  imagined  would  attend 
the  failure  of  his  enterprise. 

Despairing  of  success  below  the  town,  he  next  di- 
rected his  efforts  towards  effecting  a  landing  above  it. 
He  removed  a  part  of  his  army  to  Point  Levi,  and  tho 
remainder  higher  up  the  river.  He  now  found  that,  on 
this  quarter,  the  fortifications  were  not  strong ;  and 
discovered  that  the  heights  behmd  them  might  possi- 
bly be  gained,  by  ascending  the  precipice  in  a  narrow 
path,  which  was  defended  only  by  a  captam's  guai'd. 

The  difhculties  attending  this  enterprise  were  nume- 
rous. Tiie  current  was  rapid,  the  shore  shelving,  the 
only  landing-jdace  so  narrow  that  it  might  easily  be 
niissed  in  the  dark,  and  the  steep  above,  such  as  troops, 
even  when  miopposed,  could  not  ascend  without  diffi- 
culty. Y(;t  the  plan,  though  bold  and  hazardous,  was 
well  ada])ted  to  the  desperate  situation  of  affairs,  and 
was  determined  on. 

To  conceal  their  intention,  the  admiral  retired  seve- 
ral leagues  up  the  river.  Diu-ing  the  evening,  a  strong 
detachment  was  put  <in  board  the  boats,  and  moved 
silently  down,  with  the  tide,  to  the  place  of  landing, 
where  they  arrived  an  hour  before  daybreak.  Wolfe 
leaped  on  shore,  was  f()l  lowed  by  the  troops,  and  all 
instantly  began,  with  tlic  assistance  of  shrubs  and 
projecting  rocks,  to  climb  up  the  precipice.  The 
guard  was  dispersed,  and,  by  the  dawu  of  day,  the 
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whole  army  gained  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  where 
the  different  corps  were  formed  under  their  respective 
leaders. 

Montcalm,  at  first,  could  not  believe  that  the  Eng- 
lish had  ascended  the  heights.  When  convinced  of 
the  fact,  he  comprehended  the  full  advantage  they  had 
gained.  He  saw  that  a  battle  was  inevitable,  and  pre- 
pared for  it  with  promptness  and  courage.  Leaving  his 
camp  at  Montmorency,  he  advanced  towards  the  Eng- 
lish army,  which  was  formed  in  order  of  battle  to  re- 
ceive him. 

The  French  advanced  briskly.  The  English  re 
served  their  fire  until  the  enemy  were  near,  and  then 
gave  it  with  decisive  effect.  Early  in  the  engagement, 
Wolfe  was  wounded  in  the  wrist ;  but,  preserving  his 
composure,  he  continued  to  encourage  his  troops. 
Soon  after,  he  received  a  shot  in  the  gi-oin.  This 
painful  wound  he  also  concealed,  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  gi-enadiers,  and  was  leading  tliem  to 
the  charge,  when  he  received  a  third  and  mortal 
wound. 

Undismayed  by  the  fall  of  their  general,  the  Eng- 
lish continued  their  exertions  under  Moncton,  who,  in 
a  short  time,  was  himself  wounded,  and  tlie  command 
devolved  upon  Townshend.  About  the  same  time, 
Montcalm  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  the  second 
in  command  also  fell.  The  left  wing  and  centre  of 
the  French  gave  way.  Part  were  di'iven  into  Quebec, 
and  pait  over  the  River  St.  Charles. 

On  receiving  his  mortal  wound,  Wolfe  was  con- 
veyed into  the  rear,  where,  careless  al)out  himself^  he 
discovered,  in  the  agonies  of  death,  the  most  anxious 
solicitude  concerning  the  fate  of  the  day.  From  ex- 
treme faintness,  he  had  reclined  his  head  on  the  arm 
of  an  officer,  but  was  soon  aroused  by  the  cry  ofj 
"  They  fly,  they  fly."  «  Who  fly  ?  "  exclaimed  the  dy- 
ing hero.  "The  French,"  answered  his  attendant. 
"Then,"  said  he,  "I  die  contented,"  and  immediately 
expired.  A  death  so  glorious,  and  attended  by  cir- 
VOL.  I.  19 
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ciinistances  so  interesting,  lias  seldom  been  recorded 
in  liistory. 

Five  days  after  the  battle,  the  city  surrendered,  and 
received  an  Eiiglisb  garrison.  Tbe  Frencli  concen- 
trated their  remaining  forces  at  Montreal,  and,  early 
in  the  spring,  made  attempts  to  regain  possession  of 
Quebec.  Unsuccessful  in  these,  they  returned  to 
Montreal,  towards  which  the  whole  British  force  in 
America,  under  the  command  of  General  Amherst, 
was  approaching.  This  force  was  too  strong  to  be 
resisted.  In  September,  1760,  that  city  surrendered, 
and  soon  afler  all  the  French  posts  in  Canada  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  English. 

In  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  their  arms  were 
equally  successful ;  and,  in  1762,  negotiations  for  peace 
were  opened  at  Paris.  In  England,  the  question  was 
freely  discussed,  whether  it  was  expedient  to  retain 
Canada  or  restore  it  to  France.  In  an  anonymous 
pamphlet,  the  policy  of  restoring  it  was  distinctly 
maintained,  on  the  ground  that  it  would,  in  the  pos- 
session of  Fnmce,  serve  as  a  check  to  the  growth  of 
the  English  colonies,  wliich  would  otlierwise  "extend 
themselves,  almost  without  bounds,  into  the  inland 
parts,  become  a  numei-ous,  hardy,  independent  i)eople, 
living  wholly  on  their  own  labor,  and,  in  process  of 
time,  knowing  or  inquiring  little  about  the  mother 
country."  IJenJamin  Franklin,  then  in  London  as  the 
agent  of  Pennsylvania,  published  a  reply  in  which  he 
forcibly  represented  the  ingratitude  and  cruelty  of 
leaving  this  "check"  upon  the  back  of  the  colonies, 
which  had  incurred  e\]>ensrs  and  made  exertions  un- 
surpassed in  niiuleru  times  to  jjrorure  exemption  from 
Indian  massacre ;  and  plainly  intimated  tliat,  if  de- 
serted by  England,  they  might  seek  that  exemption 
by  throwing  themselves  into  the  ai'ins  of  France.  If 
the  English  ministry  ever  entertained  such  intention, 
it  was  abandoned ;  the  French  disi)layed  no  repug- 
nance to  the  cession;  and  in  the  beginning  of  17(>3,  a 
treaty  was  concluded  by  which  France  ceded  to  Eng- 
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land  all  her  northern  settlements  in  America.  In  this 
relief  from  all  futin-e  dread  of  savage  inclusions,  the 
colonies  found  a  full  compensation  for  all  their  losses 
and  sufferings. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 
REVOLUTION. 

In  the  late  brilliant  contest,  England  had  made 
unprecedented  exertions.  At  its  close,  she  found 
that,  though  she  had  encircled  her  name  with  glory, 
and  added  extensive  territories  to  her  empire,  she 
had  increased,  in  proportion,  the  burdens  of  her  sub- 
jects, having  added  three  hundred  and  twenty  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  amount  of  her  debt.  To  find  the 
means  of  defraying  the  annual  charges  of  this  debt, 
and  her  otlier  increased  expenditures,  was  the  first 
and  ditficult  task  of  her  legislators. 

Regard  for  their  own  interest  and  popularity  im- 
pelled them  to  avoid,  if  possible,  imposing  the  whole 
burden  upon  themselves  and  their  i"eliow-subjects  at 
home  ;  and  their  thoughts  were  turned  to  the  colonies, 
as  the  source  whence  alleviation  and  assistance  might 
be  derived.  On  their  account,  it  was  alleged,  the 
contest  had  been  waged ;  they  would  share  the  ad- 
vantages of  its  glorious  termination,  and  justice  re- 
quired that  they  should  also  defray  a  portion  of  the 
expenses. 

To  adopt  this  expedient,  the  British  ministry  were 
the  more  naturally  led  by  the  opinion  which  all  the 
European  governments  entertained  of  the  relation 
between  the  mother  country  and  her  colonies.  They 
were  supposed  to  be  dependent  on  her  will,  their  in- 
habitants a  distinct  and  subordinate  class  of  subjects, 
and  their  interests  entirely  subservient  to  her  aggran- 
dizement and  prosperity. 
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Acting  upon  these  principles,  Great  Britain  had,  by 
her  laws  of  trade  and  navigation,  coutined  the  com- 
merce of  the  colonics  almost  wholly  to  herself.  To 
encourage  her  own  artisans,  she  had  even,  in  some 
cases,  prohibited  the  establishment  of  manufactories 
in  America.  These  restrictions,  while  they  increased 
her  revenues  and  wealth,  greatly  diminished  the 
profits  of  the  trade  of  the  colonies,  and  sensibly  im- 
])eded  their  internal  prosperity.  They  were  most 
injurious  to  New  England,  where  the  sterility  of  the 
soil  repelled  the  people  from  the  pursuits  of  agricul- 
ture ;  thei-e  they  were  most  frequently  violated,  and 
there  the  arbitrary  means  adopted  to  enforce  them 
awakened  the  attention  of  a  ])roud  and  jealous  people 
to  their  natural  rights ;  to  their  rights  as  English  sub- 
jects ;  and  to  the  rights  granted  and  secured  by  their 
charters. 

Even  before  the  treaty  with  France  was  signed, 
but  not  until  after  the  conquest  of  Canada,  the  spirit 
of  resistance  to  arbitrary  vexations  was  manifested,  in 
Boston,  in  a  manner  which  ought  to  have  been  re- 
ceived as  a  warning  by  the  ministry.  It  had  been 
usual,  for  the  officers  of  the  customs,  when  they  sus- 
pected contraband  goods  were  concealed  in  ware- 
houses or  dwelling-houses,  to  enter  and  search  for 
them,  by  the  authority  merely  of  their  conmiissions. 
This  autiiority  was  doubted ;  some  merchants  re- 
sisted, and  some  brought  suits  against  the  officers  for 
illegal  entries.  The  governor  was  tlien  applied  to, 
and,  as  the  chief  civil  magistrate,  sometimes  granted 
search-warrants ;  but  his  authority  being  questioned, 
he  desisted,  and  referred  the  officers  to  the  superior 
court.  This  court,  supposing  it  had  all  the  powers 
exercised  by  the  suj)erior  courts  in  England,  then, 
upon  special  application,  issued  writs  of  assistance, 
similar  to  writs  of  that  name  which  the  court  of 
exchequer  was  authorized  by  statute  to  issue,  and 
granting  the  same  power  as  search-warrants. 

But  the  validity  of  these  writs  was  also  doubted. 
In  17t!l,  such  a  writ  being  applied  for,  objection  was 
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made ;  and  the  court,  at  the  request  of  James  Otis, 
appointed  a  day  to  liear  an  argument  upon  the  power 
of  the  court  to  grant  it.  The  merchants  of  Boston 
and  Salem,  considering  the  question  important  to 
their  interests,  employed  Mr.  Otis  and  Oxenbridge 
Thatcher  to  argue  against  the  power  of  the  court. 
The  latter  was  not  only  eminent  as  a  lawyer,  but 
distinguished  for  his  love  of  science  and  literature, 
devoted  to  his  countiy,  and  fearless  in  expressing  his 
detestation  of  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  men  in 
power,  and  his  apprehension  of  their  designs  against 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  Mr.  Otis  was  a  younger 
man,  of  ardent  passions,  lofty  spirit,  and  generous 
disposition;  he  held  the  office  of  advocate-general 
in  the  court  of  admiralty,  and,  as  such,  was  requested, 
by  the  custom-house  officers,  to  sustain  their  applica- 
tion ;  but  this  he  refused,  and  immediately  resigned 
his  office. 

The  nature  of  the  question  drew  to  the  court-house, 
on  the  day  appointed,  an  immense  concourse  of  peo- 
ple. The  attorney-general  spoke  tirst  in  favor  of  the 
application  ;  Mr.  Thatcher  replied,  and  Mr.  Otis  fol- 
lowed. His  address  is  represented  to  have  been  one 
of  surpassing  eloquence.  He  spoke  of  the  inherent 
rights  of  man,  of  the  rights  secured  to  Englishmen 
by  Magna  Charta,  and  to  the  emigrants  by  the  colonial 
charters.  He  expatiated  upon  the  navigation  act  and 
the  acts  of  trade  ;  showed  that  they  originated  in  self- 
ishness, that  they  violated  the  rights  of  the  colonists, 
and  that  to  enforce  them  was,  and  must  be,  tyranny 
and  unmitigated  oppression.  He  declaimed  against 
writs  of  assistance,  likened  them  to  general  warrants, 
referred  to  instances  in  which  they  had  been  used 
to  gratify  personal  malice,  and  contended  that  they 
were  contrary  to  the  common  law,  and  unauthorized 
by  any  statute  of  England  or  Massachusetts. 

He  spoke  between  four  and  five  hours,  "and  in  a 

style  of  oratory,"  says  John  Adams,  who  was  present, 

"  that  I  never  heard  equalled  in  this  or  in  any  other 

country.    Every  man  of  a  crowded  audience  appeared 
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to  me  to  go  away,  as  I  did,  ready  to  take  arms  against 
writs  of  assistance.  The  seeds  of  i)atriots  and  heroes 
were  then  and  there  sown.  Then  and  there  was  the 
first  scene  of  the  fii'st  act  of  opposition  to  the  arbitrary 
claims  of  Great  Britain,"  —  The  court  dechned  to  issue 
tlie  writ. 

Among  the  acts  of  trade  was  one,  passed  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  planters  in  the  British  islands  in  the 
West  Indies,  imposing  a  heavy  duty  on  rum,  sugar, 
and  molasses,  when  imported  into  the  colonies  from 
the  French  islands.  This  act,  if  rigidly  enforced, 
would  have  destroyed  a  profitable  trade  witli  those 
islands,  which  received,  in  exchange  for  those  articles, 
the  fish  and  lumber  of  New  England.  The  custom- 
house officers,  convinced  of  the  injustice  of  the  duty, 
had  forborne  to  exact  the  whole  of  it,  receiving, 
without  strict  inquiry,  whatever  was  willingly  offered. 
In  1763,  special  instructions  were  sent  to  America 
that  this  act  must  be  rigidly  enforced.  "  The  publica- 
tion of  these  instructions,"  says  Minot,  "occasioned 
an  alarm  in  the  northern  colonies  greater  than  that 
occasioned  by  the  capture  of  Fort  William  Henry, 
in  1757." 

The  act  before  mentioned,  being,  when  passed, 
limited  in  its  duration,  would  expire  in  17G4  ;  and  the 
preamble  declared  that  the  object  of  it  was  to  aflTord 
relief  to  the  British  West  India  islands.  It  was  there- 
fore considered  an  act,  not  to  raise  a  revenue,  but  to 
regulate  trade,  and  as  such,  though  o{)pressive,  within 
the  power  of  i)arliament  to  pass,  lii  the  beginning 
of  that  year,  the  act  was  remodelled ;  the  jjreamble 
was  made  to  declare  that  "it  was  just  and  necessju-y 
that  a  revenue  should  be  raised  in  America ; "  a  duty 
was  laid  on  coffee,  silk,  calico,  and  some  other  com- 
modities when  imported  into  the  colonies ;  and  in  this 
shape  it  was  made  perpetual.  Mr.  Grenvilie,  the 
prime  minister,  also  proposed  a  resolution,  "  that  it 
would  be  i)roper  to  charge  certain  stamp  duties  on 
the  colonies,"  but  postponed  the  consideration  of  that 
subject  to  a  future  session.    Aa  it  was  foreseen  that 
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the  law  would  be  disregarded,  if  extraordinaiy  meas- 
ures were  not  adopted  to  enforce  it,  provision  was 
made  that  all  penalties  for  violations  of  it,  and  of  all 
other  revenue  laws,  might  be  recovered  in  the  ad- 
miralty courts.  The  judges  of  these  courts  were 
dependent  solely  on  the  king,  and  decided  the  causes 
brought  before  them,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
jury. 

Intelligence  of  these  proceedings  occasioned,  in 
America,  great  and  universal  alarm.  They  were  con- 
sidered the  commencement  of  a  system  of  taxation, 
which,  if  not  vigorously  resisted,  would,  in  time,  be 
extended  to  every  article  of  commerce,  and  to  every 
internal  source  of  income  ;  and  if  the  colonists  could 
be  deprived  in  one  class  of  causes,  why  not  in  all,  of 
that  inestimable  privilege,  the  trial  by  jury? 

The  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  at  their  session 
in  June,  took  this  law  into  consideration.  The  house 
of  representatives  sent  a  spirited  letter  of  instructions 
to  their  agent,  in  England,  in  which  they  denied  the 
riglit  of  parliament  to  impose  duties  and  taxes  upon 
the  people  not  represented  in  the  house  of  commons  ; 
and  directed  him  to  remonstrate  against  the  duties 
imposed,  and  the  stamp  act  in  contemplation.  They 
also  acquainted  the  other  colonies  with  the  instruc- 
tions they  had  given  to  their  agent,  and  desired  their 
concurrence  in  the  mode  of  opposition  adopted.  In 
the  course  of  the  year,  several  other  colonies,  par- 
ticularly New  York  and  Virginia,  remonstrated,  in  re- 
spectful but  decided  terms,  against  the  proceedings  of 
parliament. 

In  these  several  state  papers,  the  right  of  Great 
Britain  to  collect  a  tax  in  the  colonies,  was  explicitly 
denied;  and  the  denial  was  supported  by  clear  and 
powerful  arguments.  It  was  stated  that  the  first 
emigrants  came  to  America  with  the  undoubted  con- 
sent of  the  mother  country  ;  that  all  the  expenses  of 
removal,  of  purchasing  the  territory,  and,  for  a  long 
time,  of  protection  from  savage  warfare,  were  defrayed 
by  private  individuals,  except  in  the  single  instance  of 
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the  settlement  of  Georgia;  that  charters,  under  the 
great  seal,  were  given  to  the  emigi-ants,  imparting  and 
securing  to  thern,  and  to  their  descendants,  all  the 
rights  of  natural  born  English  subjects;  that,  of  these 
rights,  none  was  more  indisputable,  and  none  more 
highly  valued,  than  that  no  subject  could  be  deprived 
of  his  property  but  by  his  own  consent,  expressed  in 
person  or  by  his  representative;  that  taxes  were  but 
grants,  by  the  representative,  of  a  portion  of  his  own 
property,  and  of  that  of  those  who  had  authorized  him 
to  act  in  their  behalf  Could  it  be  just,  it  was  asked, 
that  the  representatives  of  Englishmen  should  "  give 
and  grant  "the  property  of  Americans?  With  what 
safety  to  the  colonies  could  the  right  of  taxing  them 
be  confided  to  a  body  of  men  three  thousand  miles 
distant,  over  whom  they  had  no  control,  none  of  whom 
could  be  acquainted  with  their  situation  or  resources, 
and  whose  interests  would  itjipel  them  to  make  the 
burdens  of  the  colonists  heav}',  that  their  own  might 
be  light  ? 

But,  besides  infringing  the  rights  of  freemen,  the 
measure  was  neither  equitable  nor  generous.  The 
colonics  had  domestic  governments  which  they  alone 
support(!d  ;  in  the  late  war,  their  exertions  had  been 
greater,  in  proj)ortion  to  their  abilitv,  than  those  of 
England  ;  they  also  had  contracted  debts  which  they 
must  themselves  ])ay ;  the  taxes  laid  by  many  of  the 
assemblies  were  higher  than  those  jtaid  by  tiie  inhab- 
itants of  England  ;  if  the  war  had  been  waged  on 
their  account,  it  was  because,  as  colonies,  they  were 
beneficial  to  the  mother  country  ;  and  from  its  happy 
termination  they  derived  no  atlvantage  which  was  not 
the  source  of  ultimate  ])ro(it  to  her. 

Upon  men  who  entertained  the  strictest  notions  of 
colonial  dependence,  and  parliamentary  supremacy, 
these  arj^mients  had  little  eftect.  The  minister  was 
not  diverted  from  his  itur|)ose.  In  March,  1765,  he 
laid  before  parliament  a  bill,  imposing  stamp  duties 
on  certain  papers  and  documents  used  in  tlie  colonies. 
At  the  fii'st  reading,  it  was  warmly  opposed  ;  by  some 
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because  it  was  impolitic,  by  two  only  because  it  was  a 
violation  of  right. 

The  bill  was  supported  by  Charles  Townshend,  a 
brilliant  orator,  on  the  side  of  the  ministry.  At  the 
conclusion  of  an  animated  speech,  he  demanded  — 
"  And  these  Americans,  children  planted  by  our  care, 
nourished  by  our  indulgence,  protected  by  our  arms, 
until  they  are  grown  to  a  good  degree  of  strength  and 
opulence,  —  will  they  grudge  to  contribute  their  mite  to 
relieve  us  from  the  heavy  load  of  national  expense 
which  we  lie  under  ?  " 

Colonel  Barre,  inmiediately  rising,  indignantly  and 
eloquently  exclaimed  —  "  Childreji  planted  by  your  care  ! 
No.  Your  oppressions  planted  then)  in  America. 
They  fled  from  your  tyranny  into  a  then  uncultivated 
land,  where  they  were  exposed  to  all  the  hardships  to 
which  human  nature  is  liable ;  and,  among  others,  to 
the  cruelties,  of  a  savage  foe,  the  most  subtle,  and,  1 
will  take  upon  me  to  say,  the  most  terrible,  that  ever 
inhabited  any  part  of  God's  earth.  And  yet,  actuated 
by  principles  of  true  English  liberty,  they  met  all 
these  hardships  with  pleasure,  when  they  conjpared 
them  with  those  they  suffered  in  their  own  country, 
from  men  who  should  have  been  their  friends. 

"  lliey  nourished  by  your  indtdgence !  No.  They 
grew  by  your  neglect.  When  you  began  to  care 
about  them,  that  care  was  exercised  in  sending  per- 
sons to  rule  over  them,  who  were  the  deputies  of 
some  deputy  sent  to  spy  out  their  liberty,  to  misrepre- 
sent their  actions,  and  to  prey  upon  them ;  whose 
behavior,  on  many  occasions,  has  caused  the  blood  of 
those  sons  of  liberty  to  recoil  within  them ;  men  pro- 
moted to  the  highest  seats  of  justice,  some  of  whom 
were  glad,  by  going  to  a  foreign  country,  to  escape 
being  brought  to  the  bar  of  justice  in  their  own. 

"  They  protected  by  your  arms !  They  have  nobly 
taken  up  arms  in  your  defence.  They  have  exerted 
their  valor,  amidst  their  constant  and  laborious  in- 
dustry, for  the  defence  of  a  country  which,  while  its 
frontier  was  drenched  in  blood,  has  yielded  all  its 
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little  saviugs  to  your  emolument.  Believe  me,  —  and 
remember  I  this  day  told  you  so, — the  same  spirit 
which  actuated  tiiat  peo])le  at  first,  still  continues 
with  them ;  but  prudence  forbids  me  to  explain  my- 
self further. 

"  God  knows  1  do  not  at  this  time  speak  from  party 
heat  However  superior  to  me  in  general  knowledge 
and  experience  any  one  here  may  be,  I  claim  to  know 
more  of  America,  liaving  been  conversant  in  that 
countiy.  The  people  there  are  as  truly  loyal  as  any 
subjects  the  king  has;  but  they  are  a  people  jealous 
of  their  liberties,  and  will  vindicate  them  if  they  should 
be  violated.  But  the  subject  is  delicate ;  I  will  say  no 
more." 

Eloquence  and  argument  availed  nothing.  The 
bill  was  almost  unanimously  passed.  The  niglit  after, 
Doctor  Franklin,  then  in  England  as  agent  tor  Penn- 
.sylvania,  wrote  to  Charles  Thomjjson  —  "  The  sim  of 
liberty  is  set ;  you  must  light  up  tlie  candles  of  indus- 
try and  economy."  "  Be  assured,"  said  Mr.  Thompson 
in  reply,  "that  we  shall  light  up  torches  of  quite  an- 
other sort;"  thus  jiredicting  the  conmaotions  which 
followed. 

The  act  jirovided  that  all  contracts  and  legal  pro- 
cesses should  be  written  on  stam})ed  paper,  which 
was  to  be  furnished,  at  exorbitant  prices,  by  the  gov- 
ernment, or  sliouid  have  no  tbrce  in  law.  Intormation 
of  its  passage  was  received  in  all  the  colonies  with 
sorrow  and  dismay.  They  saw  that  they  must  either 
surrender,  without  a  struggle,  their  darling  rights,  or 
resist  the  government  of  a  nation,  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  regard  with  filial  respect,  and  was 
then  the  most  powerfid  in  the  world. 

The  general  assembly  of  Virginia  was  in  session 
when  this  intelligence  arrived.  The  princii)al  mem- 
bers—  those  who  took  the  lead  in  the  debate  and 
guided  the  deliberations  —  at  tiiat  time,  and  for  many 
years  before,  belonged  to  the  rich  landed  aristocracy 
of  the  colony.  At  this  session,  Patrick  Henry,  chosen 
to  supply  a  vacancy,  took  his  seat  for  the  first  time. 
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He  was  then  a  young  man,  almost  destitute  of  fortune, 
witli  little  education,  of  rustic  manners,  and  had  lately 
been  licensed  to  practise  as  an  attorney.  A  few 
months  previously,  before  a  county  court,  he  had  ar- 
gued a  cause,  the  decision  of  which  depended  upon 
the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  king,  and  of  the  rights 
of  the  colonial  legislature  —  in  other  words,  of  thei)eo- 
ple ;  and  he  had  sustained  the  cause  of  the  people  with 
such  boldness  and  impassioned  eloquence,  as  aston- 
ished and  captivated  the  audience.  Soon  afler  taking 
his  seat  in  the  house  of  burgesses,  he  resisted  and  de- 
feated a  project  for  establishing  a  loan-oiiice,  intro- 
duced and  supported  for  selfish  purposes,  by  the  aris- 
tocratic leaders  of  the  assembly ;  thus,  at  one  efibrt, 
wresting  the  reins  from  their  iiands,  and  transferring 
the  control  of  the  house  to  the  other  class  of  repre- 
sentatives. Near  the  close  of  the  session,  having 
waited,  as  he  observed,  until  he  found  that  no  other 
member  was  disposed  to  step  forth,  he  introduced  the 
following  resolutions:  — 

"Resolved,  that  the  first  adventurers  and  settlers  of 
this  his  majesty's  colony  and  dominion,  brought  with 
them,  and  transmitted  to  their  posterity,  and  all  other 
his  majesty's  subjects,  since  iidiabiting  in  this  his  ma- 
jesty's said  colony,  all  the  privileges,  franchises,  and 
immunities  that  have,  at  any  time,  been  held,  enjoyed, 
and  possessed  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 

"  Resolved,  that  by  two  royal  charters,  granted  by 
King  James  the  First,  the  colonists  aforesaid  are  de- 
clared entitled  to  all  the  privileges,  liberties,  and  im- 
munities of  denizens  and  natural  born  subjects,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  as  if  they  had  been  abiding  and 
born  within  the  realm  of  England, 

"  Resolved,  that  the  taxation  of  the  people  by  them- 
selves, or  by  persons  chosen  by  themselves  to  repre- 
sent them,  who  can  only  know  what  taxes  the  people 
are  able  to  bear,  and  the  easiest  mode  of  raising  them, 
and  are  equally  affected  by  such  taxes  themselves,  is 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  British  freedom, 
and  without  which  the  ancient  constitution  cannot 
subsist. 
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"  Resolved,  tliat  liis  majesty's  liege  people  of  this 
most  ancient  colony  iiave  uuiuterruptedly  enjoyed  the 
right  of  being  thus  governed  by  their  own  assembly, 
in  the  article  of  their  taxes  and  internal  police,  and 
that  the  sanie  hath  never  been  forfeited,  or  any  other 
way  given  up,  but  hath  been  constantly  recognized  by 
the  king  and  people  of  Great  Britain. 

"Resolved,  therefore,  that  the  general  assembly  of 
this  colony  have  the  sole  right  and  power  to  lay  taxes 
and  impositions  upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony ; 
and  that  every  attempt  to  vest  such  power  in  any  per- 
son or  persons  whatsoever,  other  than  the  general  as- 
sembly aforesaid,  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  destroy 
British  as  well  as  American  freedom." 

These  resolutions  were  seconded  by  George  John- 
stoji.  The  debate  which  followed  was  able,  vehe- 
ment, and  clo<iuent.  They  were  opposed  by  Randolph, 
Bland,  Pendleton,  Wythe,  and  others,  who  were  after- 
wards able  and  active  advocates  of  the  rights  of  their 
countiy.  These  members  did  not  controvert  the  prin- 
ciples asserted  iu  the  resolutions,  but  contended  that  it 
was  inexpedient  to  adopt  them,  the  same  sentiments, 
in  more  conciliatory  language,  having  been,  at  their 
preceding  session,  expressed  in  their  petition  and  me- 
morials, to  which  no  answers  had  yet  been  received. 
Tlie  sublime  eloquence  of  Henry  and  the  solid  rea- 
soning of  .Fohnston  prevailed.  The  resolutions  were 
adopted;  the  last,  however,  whicii  distinctly  denied  a 
right  wliicli  parliament  had  exercised,  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  one  vote  only. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  no  particular  ac- 
count of  this  debate  has  been  transmitted  to  us.  Fre- 
f|Ut"nt  bursts  of  sublime  elofjuence,  and  the  bold  ex- 
jjression  of  important  ]iolitical  truths,  before  seldom 
uttered,  must  have  rendtned  it  interesting  to  the 
scholar  and  the  patriot.  A  single  jjassage  in  Henry's 
speech  is  all  that  tradition  has  furnished;  and  this 
may  present  some  idea  of  the  orators  i7ianncr,  and  of 
the  cliaracter  of  the  debate.  While  descanting  on  the 
tyranny  of  the  obno.xious  act,  lie  exclaimed,  "  Ctesar 
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had  his  Brutus  —  Charles  the  First  his  Cromwell  —  and 
George  the  Third — '"  ("Treason!"  cried  the  speaker 
and  others.)  Henry,  pausing  a  moment,  and  fixing  his 
eye  on  the  speaker,  finished  the  sentence  — "  may 
profit  by  then*  example.  li"  that  be  treason,  make  the 
most  of  it." 

Mr.  Henry  lefl  the  seat  of  government  the  evening 
after  the  resolutions  were  adopted.  The  next  morn- 
ing, a  motion  was  made  to  erase  the  last  from  the 
journals ;  and  as  Henry  was  absent,  and  as  some 
members,  who  had  voted  for  it,  had,  on  reflection,  be- 
come alarmed  at  its  boldness,  the  motion  prevailed. 
But  by  this  debate,  as  well  as  by  the  argument  of  Mr. 
Otis,  at  Boston,  in  1761,  "the  seeds  of  patriots  and 
heroes  were  sown,"  which  atlerwards  sprang  up  and 
flourished  abundantly.  The  resolutions  were  indus- 
triously but  privately  circulated,  in  the  principal  cities, 
until  they  arrived  in  New  England,  where  they  were 
fearlessly  published  in  all  the  newspapers. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  before  the  proceed- 
ings of  Virginia  were  known  in  Massachusetts,  her 
genei-al  court  adopted  measures  to  procure  a  com- 
bined opposition  to  the  offensive  laws.  They  passed 
a  resolve  proposing  that  a  congress  of  delegates  fi'om 
the  several  colonies  should  be  held  at  New  York,  and 
addressed  letters  to  the  other  assemblies,  earnestly 
soliciting  their  concurrence. 

These  legislative  proceedings  took  place  in  May 
and  June,  17(35.  They  were  the  moderate  and  digni- 
fied expression  of  feelings  which  animated,  in  a  more 
intense  degree,  a  great  majority  of  the  people.  In 
New  England,  associations,  for  the  purpose  of  resist- 
ing the  law,  were  organized,  assuming,  from  Barre's 
speech,  the  appellation  of  "  Sons  of  Liberty  ; "  pam- 
phlets were  published  vindicating  the  rights  of  the  col- 
onies ;  and  the  public  journals  were  filled  with  essays 
pointing  out  the  danger  which  threatened  the  cause 
of  liberty,  and  encouraging  a  bold  and  manly  resist- 
ance. 

Excited  by  these  publications,  a  multitude  ag- 
voL.  I.  20 
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sembled  in  Boston,  on  tlie  14th  of  August,  burned 
the  effigy  of  Andrew  Oliver,  who  had  been  appointed 
stamp  distributer,  and  demolished  a  building  which 
they  supposed  he  had  erected  for  his  otiice.  Fearful 
of  further  injury,  Mr.  Ohver  declared  his  intention  to 
resign,  when  the  people  desisted  from  molesting  him. 

Several  days  afterwards,  a  mob  beset  the  house  of 
Mr.  Story,  an  officer  of  the  detested  admiralty  court. 
They  broke  his  windows,  destroyed  his  furniture,  and 
burned  his  papers.  They  then  proceeded  to  tlie 
house  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Hutchinson,  by  whose 
advice,  it  was  supposed,  the  stamp-act  had  been 
passed.  They  entered  it  by  force,  llimselfj  his  wife, 
and  children,  fled.  His  elegant  furniture  was  carried 
off"  or  destroyed.  The  partitions  of  the  house  were 
broken  down,  and  the  next  morning  nothing  but  the 
bare  and  desolate  walls  remained. 

When  intelligence  of  these  proceedings  reached 
Newport,  in  Rhode  Island,  the  jieoplc  of  that  place 
assembled  and  conunitted  similar  outrages.  Two 
houses  were  pillaged,  aud  the  stamp  distributer,  to 
preserve  his  own,  was  obliged  to  give  to  the  leader 
of  the  exasperated  populace  a  written  resignation  of 
his  office.  In  Connecticut,  similar  commotions  were 
also  quieted  by  the  resignation  of  the  distributer  of 
stamps  lor  that  colony. 

In  New  York,  the  people  displayed  c(pial  spirit, 
but  less  turbulence  and  rage.  The  obnoxious  act 
was  printed,  under  the  title  of  "The  Folly  of  England, 
and  the  Ruin  of  America,"  and  thus  exhibited  for  sale 
in  the  streets.  At  an  early  period,  the  stamp-distrib- 
uter prudently  resigned  his  office  ;  and,  when  the 
stamped  paper  arrived,  it  was  deposited  for  safe-keep- 
ing in  the  fort.  A  mob  required  the  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor to  j)lace  it  in  their  hands.  He  refused  ;  Ijut, 
terrified  by  their  menaces,  consented  to  deliver  it  to 
the  magistrates,  who  deposited  it  in  the  city  hall. 
Ten  boxes,  which  afterwards  arrived,  were  seized  by 
the  peoj)le,  and  conunitted  to  the  flames. 

At  a  session  of  the  superior  court  held,  at  Perth 
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Amboy,  in  New  Jersey,  the  lawyers  practising  at  that 
court  united  in  declaring  that  they  would  not  purchase 
nor  use  stamps,  and  that  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the 
colony  was  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  duties  for  one 
year.  The  freemen  of  Essex  county,  having  met  in 
convention,  resolved  that  they  would  "  detest,  abhor, 
and  hold  in  contempt,"  all  persons  who  would  accept 
of  any  office  under  the  act,  or  would  take  any  advan- 
tage of  it ;  and  would  have  no  communication  with 
them,  "  unless  it  be  to  inform  them  of  their  vileness." 
The  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  being  in  session  in 
September,  passed  a  series  of  resolutions,  in  which 
they  asserted  the  same  rights  that  other  colonies  had 
claimed,  and  declared,  moreover,  "that  to  vest  in 
courts  of  admiralty  power  to  decide  suits  relating  to 
the  stamp  act  is  highly  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  his 
majesty's  American  subjects,  and  destructive  of  the 
trial  by  jury."  When  the  ships  bringing  the  stamped 
paper  arrived  in  sight  of  Philadelphia,  all  the  vessels 
in  the  harbor  hoisted  their  colors  half  mast  high,  and 
the  bells  were  muffled  and  tolled.  The  citizens  as- 
sembled, and  procured  from  Mr.  Hughes,  the  stamp 
distributer,  a  promise  that  he  would  sell  no  stamps 
until  the  act  had  been  put  in  execution  in  the  other 
colonies. 

In  Virginia,  public  sentiment  was  manifested  with 
eriuai  distinctness.  The  justices  of  the  court  of  West- 
moreland county  resigned  their  offices,  because  they 
might  be  compelled,  in  obedience  to  their  oaths,  to 
aid  in  executing  the  stamp  act ;  and  George  Mercer, 
the  stamp  distributer,  was  induced  to  declare  that  he 
would  not  perform  any  official  duty  without  the  assent 
of  tlie  assembly. 

So  general  was  the  opposition  to  the  law,  that  the 
stamp  officers,  in  all  the  colonies,  were  compelled  to 
resign,  or  engaged  not  to  perform  any  official  duty. 
Li  Boston,  care  was  taken,  on  the  one  hand,  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  violent  proceedings,  and,  on 
the  other,  to  keep  in  full  vigor  the  spirit  of  resistance. 
A  newspaper  was  established,  havuig  for  its  device  a 
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snake  divided  into  as  many  parts  as  there  were  col- 
onies, and  lor  its  motto,  "Join  or  die."  Mr.  Oliver 
was  required  to  resign  his  otfice,  with  more  ceremony 
and  solemnity,  under  a  large  elm,  which  had,  from  the 
meetings  held  under  it,  received  the  name  of  the  tree 
of  liberty. 

In  October,  the  congress  recommended  by  Massa- 
chusetts convened  at  New  York.  Delegates  from  six 
Srovinces  only  were  present.  Their  first  act  was  a 
•eclaration  of  Rights,  in  which  they  asserted,  that 
the  colonies  were  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  natural  born  subjects  within  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain,  the  most  essential  of  which  were  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  tax  themselves,  and  the  privilege  of  trial 
by  jury.  A  petition  to  the  king,  and  a  memorial  to 
both  houses  of  parliament,  were  also  agreed  on  ;  and 
the  colonial  assemblies  were  advised  to  appoint  spe- 
cial agents  to  solicit,  in  concert,  a  redress  of  grievances. 
To  interest  the  peoj)le  of  England  in  the  cause  of  the 
colonies,  the  merchants  of  New  York  directed  their 
correspondents,  in  that  country,  to  purchase  no  more 
goods  until  the  stamp  act  should  be  repealed.  Im- 
mediately after,  non-importation  agreements  were 
adopt(;d  in  the  other  colonies,  and  associations  were 
organized  for  the  encouragement  of  domestic  manu- 
factures. To  avoid  the  necessity  of  stamps,  proceed- 
ings in  the  courts  of  justice  were  suspended,  and  dis- 
putes were  settled  by  arbitration. 

In  the  mean  time,  an  entire  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  British  cabinet,  and  a  proposition  to  re])eal  the 
stamp  act  was,  by  the  new  ministry,  laid  before  par- 
liament. An  interesting  debate  ensued.  Mr.  Gren- 
ville,  the  late  prime  minister,  declared,  that  to  repeal 
the  act  under  existing  circumstances,  would  degrade 
the  government,  and  encourage  rebellion.  "When," 
he  demanded,  "  were  the  Americans  emancipated .' 
By  what  law,  by  what  reason,  do  they  ungratefully 
claim  exemption  from  defraying  expenses  incurred  in 
j)rotecting  them  ?" 

William  Pitt  —  he  who  had    wielded,  witli  such 
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mighty  effect,  the  power  of  England  in  the  late  war 
—  rose  to  reply.  He  regretted  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  attend  in  his  place,  and  oppose  the  law  on  its 
passage.  "  It  is  now  an  act  that  has  passed.  I  would 
speak  with  decency  of  every  act  of  this  house  ;  but 
I  must  beg  the  indulgence  of  this  house  to  speak  of 
it  with  freedom.  Assuredly  a  more  important  sub- 
ject never  engaged  your  attention  ;  that  subject  only 
excepted,  when,  nearly  a  century  ago,  it  was  the  ques- 
tion whether  you  yourselves  were  bond  or  free  ? 

"  Those  who  have  spoken  before  me,  with  so  much 
vehemence,  would  maintain  the  act  because  our  honor 
demands  it.  But  can  the  point  of  honor  stand  op- 
posed against  justice,  against  reason,  against  right  ? 
It  is  my  opinion  that  England  has  no  right  to  tax  the 
colonies.  At  the  same  time,  I  assert  the  authority  of 
this  kmgdom  over  the  colonies  to  be  sovereign  and 
supreme,  in  every  circumstance  of  government  and 
legislation  whatsoever. 

"Taxation  is  no  part  of  the  governing  or  legislative 
power.  The  taxes  are  a  voluntary  gift  and  grant  of 
the  commons  alone ;  when,  therefore,  in  this  house, 
we  give  and  grant,  we  give  and  grant  what  is  our 
own.  But  in  an  American  tax,  what  do  we  do  ? 
We,  your  majesty's  commons  of  Great  Britain,  give 
and  grant  to  your  majesty  —  what?  Our  own  prop- 
erty ?  No.  We  give  and  grant  to  your  majesty  tlie 
property  of  your  commons  in  America.  It  is  an  ab- 
surdity in  terms. 

"  It  has  been  asked, '  When  were  the  Americans 
emancipated .' '  But  I  desire  to  know  when  they  were 
made  slaves.  I  hear  it  said,  that  America  is  obstinate  ; 
America  is  almost  in  open  rebellion.  I  rejoice  that 
Aiiierica  has  resisted.  Three  millions  of  peoj)Ie,  so 
dead  to  all  the  feelings  of  liberty  as  voluntarily  to  sub- 
mit to  be  slaves,  would  have  been  lit  instruments  to 
make  slaves  of  ourselves. 

"  The  honorable  member  has  said,  —  for  he  is  fluent 
in  words  of  bitterness,  —  that  America  is  ungrateful. 
He  boasts  of  his  bounties  towards  her.  But  are  not 
20* 
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these  bounties  intended  finally  for  the  benefit  of  this 
kingdom?  The  profits  of  Great  Britain,  from  her 
coiumerce  with  tlie  colonies,  are  two  millions  a  year. 
This  is  the  fund  that  carried  you  triumphantly  through 
the  last  war.  The  estates  that  were  rented  at  two 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  seventy  years  ago,  are  at 
three  thousand  pounds  at  present.  You  owe  this  to 
America.  This  is  the  price  she  pays  you  for  pro- 
tection. 

"A  great  deal  has  been  said  without  doors,  and 
more  than  is  discreet,  of  the  power,  of  the  strength 
of  America.  In  a  good  cause,  on  a  sound  bottom,  the 
force  of  this  country  can  crush  America  to  atoms. 
But  on  the  gromid  of  this  tax,  when  it  is  wished  to 
prosecute  an  evident  injustice,  I  am  one  who  will 
lift  my  hands  and  my  voice  against  it.  In  such  a 
cause,  your  success  would  be  deplorable,  and  victory 
hazardous.  America,  if  she  fell,  would  fall  like  the 
strong  man.  She  would  embrace  the  pillars  of  the 
state,  and  pull  down  the  constitution  along  with  her." 

The  s(>ntiments  of  this  great  statesman  prevailed 
in  parliament.  The  stamp  act  was  repealed ;  but 
another  act  was  passed  declaring  that  "the  legislature 
of  Great  Britain  has  authority  to  make  laws  to  bind 
the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever."  The  merchants 
of  London  rt\joiced  at  this  repeal.  They  had  felt  the 
effects  of  tli(>  colonial  non-importation  agreements, 
and  dreaded  that  still  more  injuiious  consequences 
woidd  Ibllow. 

But  far  greater  were  the  rejoicings  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. They  had  obtained  the  object  for  which  they 
had  contended.  They  regarded  the  declaratory  act 
as  the  mere  reservation  of  wounded  pride,  and  wel- 
comed with  transport  the  opportunity  of  again  cher- 
ishing their  former  affection  for  the  land  of  their 
fathers.  The  assemblies  of  several  colonies  voted 
their  thanks  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  to  others  in  England, 
who  had  supported  their  cause  ;  and  that  of  Virginia 
resolved  to  erect  an  obelisk  to  their  honor,  and  a 
marble  statue  of  the  king,  as  a  memorial  of  gratitude. 
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By  the  people  of  New  England  and  New  York  less 
joy  was  felt  and  less  gratitude  displayed.  The  laws 
imposing  duties  on  their  trade  were  still  in  force. 
The  courts  of  admiralty,  sitting  without  juries,  still 
retained  jurisdiction  of  all  revenue  causes.  Their 
repeated  contests  with  their  governors  had  weakened 
their  attachment  to  the  nation  that  appointed  them, 
and  coiifirrned  their  republican  principles.  They 
still  remembered  the  past  and  entertained  suspicions 
of  the  I'uture. 

The  very  next  year,  events  occurred  which  justified 
these  suspicions.  A  law  of  parliament,  called  the 
mutiny  act,  which  yet  remained  in  force,  contained 
a  provision,  that,  whenever  troops  siiould  be  marched 
into  any  of  the  colonies,  quarters,  rum,  and  various 
necessary  articles,  should  be  furnished  lor  them  at 
the  expense  of  the  colony.  So  long  as  the  troops 
sent  over  were  employed  to  defend  the  colony,  no 
com|)laint  was  made  of  this  provision ;  but  this  year, 
an  additional  body  of  troops  being  ordered  to  New 
York,  the  assembly,  on  the  application  of  the  govern- 
or, refused  to  comply  with  it,  on  tiie  ground  that,  in 
effect,  it  taxed  the  peoj)le  without  their  consent,  and 
was  therefore  not  obligatory.  To  punish  this  diso- 
bedience, parliament  prohibited  the  assejnbly  from 
passing  any  law  until  tliat  provision  of  the  mutiny  act 
should  be  complied  with.  It  was  easily  seen  that 
nothing  had  been  gained,  if  this  power  of  suspending, 
for  such  a  cause,  the  most  important  functions  of  a 
colonial  legislature,  existed,  and  could  be  exercised  at 
pleasure. 

Another  act,  passed  almost  contemporaneously, 
confirmed  their  suspicions,  and  increased  their  alarm. 
The  Rockingham  ministry,  under  whose  auspices  the 
stamp  act  had  been  repealed,  had  been  dismissed,  and 
another,  of  which  the  duke  of  Grafton,  General  Con- 
way, and  Charles  Townshcnd,  were  prominent  mem- 
bers, had  been  appointed.  The  new  ministry  found 
the  treasury  empty,  provisions  dear,  the  taxes  burden- 
some, and  the  people  discontented  and  riotous.    In 
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the  distresses  of  the  nation,  the  people  were  dissatis- 
fied tiiat  the  colonies  were  not  compelled  to  contribute 
their  proportion  ;  the  opposition  in  parliament  echoed 
the  complaints  of  tho  jjcoplc,  and  Grenville,  in  one  of 
his  speeches,  tauntingly  told  the  ministry  that  they 
dared  not  tax  them.  Townshend,  who  was  chancellor 
of  the  exchefiuor,  willing  to  relieve  his  English  fellow- 
citizens,  and  j>rovoked  by  the  taunt,  immediately  re- 
plied that  lie  dared  to  tax  them,  and  would  tax  them, 
believing  it  could  be  done  in  a  way  wliicli  would  not 
conflict  with  their  principles. 

He  remembered  that,  in  the  late  disj)utes,  a  dis- 
tinction had  been  matle  by  31r.  Pitt  and  some  of  the 
colonial  writers  between  internal  and  external  taxes. 
The  stamp  tax  was  then  the  principal  topic  of  discus- 
sion ;  that  was  an  internal  tax ;  and  the  writers  had 
contented  themselves  with  showing  that  it  was,  for 
that  reason,  unauthorized;  and  probably  some  had 
admitted  that  external  taxes  were  not  liable  to  the 
same  objection.  He  indulged  the  hope,  therefore, 
that  the  colonies  would  submit  to  the  latter,  and  soon 
after  brought  in  a  bill,  which  was  ])assed  in  June, 
17()7,  imposing  a  duty  on  i)ai)er,  glass,  tea,  and  other 
enumerated  articles,  when  imported  into  the  colonies. 
The  duty  iuiposod  on  tea  was  three  pence  a  pound ; 
and  to  render  this  tax  palatable,  a  drawback  of  a  shil- 
ling a  pound  was  allowed  on  the  exportation  of  the 
tea  from  England  ;  thus  in  fact  diminishing  the  whole 
duty  nine  pence  the  i)ound,  but  ])roviding  that  three 
pence  should  be  paid  in  the  colonial  ports,  where  none 
had  been  paid  before.  And  provision  was  made  that 
the  duties  collected  should  be  expended  in  governing, 
protecting,  and  securing  the  colonies. 

It  had  always  been  dithcult  to  collect  duties,  or  in 
any  way  enforce  the  acts  of  trade,  in  the  colonies. 
Distant  from  the  mother  countiy,  and  obnoxious  to 
public  odium,  the  custom-house  officers  acted  without 
energy,  and  often  connived  at  the  violation  of"  the  laws. 
Parliament  therefore  passed  another  act,  authorizing 
the  appoiutmeut  of  a  board  of  commissioners  of  tlie 
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customs  in  America,  with  extensive  powers.    It  was 

determined  that  the  place  of  their  sessions  should  be 
at  Boston ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  November  three 
of  them  arrived  at  that  place,  the  other  two  being 
already  there.  They  were  regarded  by  the  people 
as  the  instruments  of  usurped  authority  to  enforce 
odious  laws,  and  their  presence  in  tlie  country  in- 
creased the  general  irritation. 

The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  did  not  now 
admit  any  distinction  between  external  and  internal 
taxes.  In  January,  176S,  pursuing  the  same  course 
as  in  1764,  they  addressed  a  petition  to  the  king,  and 
also  a  letter  to  tlieir  agent  in  London,  containing  many 
and  able  arguments  against  the  duties  imposed,  and 
requested  him  to  communicate  the  letter  to  tiie  min- 
istry. They  also  sent  to  the  other  colonial  assemblies 
a  circular  letter,  in  which  those  arguments  were  re- 
peated, and  suggested  the  expediency  of  acting  in 
concert  in  all  endeavors  to  obtain  redress. 

These  proceedings  incensed  and  alarmed  the  min- 
istry. They  feared  that  a  union  of  the  colonies  would 
give  them  strength  and  confidence,  and  determined, 
if  possible,  to  prevent  it.  They  instructed  Sir  John 
Bernard,  then  governor  of  Massachusetts,  to  require 
the  general  court  to  rescind  the  vote  directing  the 
circular  letter  to  be  sent,  and,  in  case  of  refusal,  to 
dissolve  it.  The  governor  conmnmicated  these  in- 
structions to  the  house  of  representatives,  which,  by  a 
vote  of  ninety-two  to  seventeen,  refused  to  rescind, 
and  was  accordingly  dissolved.  Instructions  were 
also  sent  to  the  governors  of  the  other  colonies,  com- 
manding them  "to  exert  their  utmost  influence  to  de- 
feat this  flagitious  attempt  to  disturb  the  public  peace, 
by  prevailing  on  the  several  assemblies  to  take  no 
notice  of  it,  'which  will  be  treating  it  with  the  con- 
tempt it  deserves."  Whatever  eftbrts  were  made  by 
these  governors,  none  or  but  few  of  them  succeeded. 
Some  of  the  assemblies  addressed  to  the  king  petitions 
against  the  law ;  and  trom  many,  letters  were  sent  to 
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the  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  approving  its  pro- 
ceedings. 

These  attempts  to  intimidate  did  but  strengthen 
opposition.  Non-importation  agreements  were  again 
resorted  to.  In  August,  the  mercliants  of  Boston 
agreed  not  to  import  any  goods  from  Great  Britain, 
nor  purchase  such  as  should  be  imported,  for  one  year 
after  the  first  day  of  the  next  January ;  and  not  to  im- 
})ort,  nor  purchase  of  any  one  who  sliould  import, 
from  any  other  colony,  paper,  glass,  tea,  &c.,  which 
had  been  imported  from  Great  Britain ;  and,  soon 
after,  the  merchants  of  Connecticut  and  New  York 
entered  into  similar  agreements. 

The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  being  dis- 
solved, the  patriots  of  Boston  found  that  they  could 
not  pursue  their  usual  mode  of  diffusing  the  principles 
of  liberty  and  a  knowledge  of  the  designs  of  the  min- 
istry among  the  people,  by  means  of  their  representa- 
tives. A  town  meeting  was  called,  and  a  committee 
a]»pointed,  to  request  the  governor  to  issue  precepts 
for  the  election  of  a  new  asst-mbly.  He  replied  that 
he  could  issue  no  precepts  until  he  had  received  his 
majesty's  conuiiands.  The  meeting  thereupon  chose 
a  conunittee,  consisting  of  their  late  representatives, 
to  act  as  delegates  to  a  colonial  convention;  and 
the  selectmen  were  instructed  to  invite,  by  a  circular, 
the  other  towns  in  the  province  to  choose  committees 
or  delegates.  Nearly  every  town  com})lied  with  the 
invitation.  The  convention  met  in  September,  mid, 
though  it  disclaimed  all  legal  authority,  was  regarded 
with  the  same  respect  as  a  legitimate  assembly.  Its 
proceedings  were  unim])ortant ;  but,  by  its  sessions  in 
the  motroi)olis  of  New  England,  the  |)eople  became 
accustomed  to  pay  deference  to  a  body  of  men  de- 
riving all  their  authority  from  the  instructions  of  their 
constitU(;nts. 

On  so  many  occasions  had  the  refractory  spirit  of 
the  citizens  of  Boston  born  displayed,  that  General 
Gage,  who  was  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  troops 
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in  the  colonies,  was  ordered  to  station  a  regiment  in 
that  town,  as  well  to  overawe  the  citizens,  as  to  pro- 
tect the  otlicers  of  the  revenue  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty.  Before  the  order  was  executed,  the  seizure 
of  the  sloop  Liberty,  belonging  to  ftlr.  Hancock,  a 
popular  leader,  occasioned  a  riot,  in  which  those 
ofticers  were  insulted  and  beaten.  The  general,  on 
receiving  information  of  this  event,  sent  two  regiments, 
instead  of  one  ;  and  on  the  first  of  October  they  arrived 
in  the  harbor. 

The  ships  that  brought  them,  taking  a  station  that 
connnanded  the  whole  town,  lay  with  their  broadsides 
towards  it,  ready  to  fire,  should  resistance  be  attempted. 
The  troops,  with  loaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayonets, 
then  landed ;  and,  the  selectmen  having  refused  to 
provide  quarters,  they  took  possession  of  the  state- 
house.  AH  the  rooms,  except  one  reserved  for  the 
council,  were  filled,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon  were 
placed  near  the  principal  entrance. 

With  indignant  and  exasperated  feelings,  the  people 
witnessed  this  threatening  display  of  military  force. 
They  saw  the  hall  of  their  venerated  legislature  pol- 
luted by  the  tread  of  foreign  mercenaries.  They  saw 
soldiers  parading  their  streets,  and  guards  mounted 
at  the  corners.  They  were  challenged  as  they  passed, 
and  the  unwelcome  din  of  martial  music  often  dis- 
turbed their  repose.  They  knew  that  intimidation 
was  the  object,  and  felt  a  stronger  determination  to 
resist  than  had  before  animated  their  bosoms. 

Upon  tlie  arrival  of  the  troops  at  Boston,  the  com- 
manding officer  had  applied  to  Governor  Bernard  to 
provide  for  them  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  muti- 
ny act.  The  general  court  not  being  in  session,  he 
laid  the  application  before  the  council,  who  advised 
him  to  authorize  some  person  to  supply  them,  "  pro- 
vided such  person  will  take  the  risk  of  being  paid  by 
the  province  such  sums  as  may  be  expended  tor  that 
purpose."  No  person  could  be  found,  as  the  council 
well  knew,  who  would  take  the  risk  ;  and  the  articles 
were  provided  at  the  charge  of  the  crown. 
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Resolutions,  in  tho  mean  time,  lir/l  been  adopted  in 
parliament,  cendiirin^f,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  con- 
duct of  the  peo])le  of  Massachusetts,  and  directing  the 
governor  to  make  strict  intjuiry  as  to  all  treasons 
committed  in  that  pi-ovince  since  the  year  17G7,  in 
order  that  the  persons  most  active  in  committing  them 
niigiit  be  sent  to  P^ngland  for  trial.  IJy  these  it  was 
rendered  sufficiently  evident  that  Great  Britain  had 
determined  to  adhere  to  the  system  of  measures  she 
had  adopted.  In  May,  they  were  taken  into  consider- 
ation by  tlie  house  of  burgesses  of  Virginia.  In  sundry 
resolutions,  they  reasserted  the  right  of  the  colonies 
to  be  exempted  from  parliamentary  taxation,  and  de- 
clared that  seizing  persons  in  the  colonics,  suspected 
of  having  committed  crimes  therein,  and  sending 
them  beyond  sea  to  be  tried,  violated  the  rights  of 
British  sul)jects,  as  it  deprived  them  of  the  inestimable 
right  of  being  tried  by  a  jury  of  the  vicinage,  and  of 
producing  witnesses  on  their  trial. 

While  these  resolutions  were  under  discussion,  the 
house,  aj)prehensive  of  an  immediate  dissolution, 
should  the  subject  of  their  deliberations  be  known  to 
tiie  governor,  closed  their  doors.  The  instant  they 
were  opened,  a  message  was  annoimccd,  recpicsting 
their  attendance  before  him.  "Mr.  Speaker,"  saiil  he, 
"and  gentlemen  of  the  house  of  burgesses,  I  have 
heard  of  your  resolves,  and  augur  ill  of  their  effects. 
You  have  made  it  my  duty  to  dissolve  you,  and  you 
are  dissolved  accordingly." 

This,  like  every  j)rt'vious  measure  of  intimidation, 
excited  to  a  still  higiier  degree  the  spirit  of  opposition. 
The  niemi)ers  assend)led  at  a  private  house,  elected 
their  s[)eaker  to  preside  as  moderator,  and  unanimously 
i(>rmed  a  non-importation  agreement  similar  to  tiiose 
previously  adopted  at  tiie  nortli.  In  a  few  weeks,  the 
example  of  Virginia  was  followed  by  most  of  the 
southern  colonies. 

At  the  time  jirescribed  by  the  charter  of  Massachu- 
Betts  for  the  election  of  rejjrescntatives,  only  five  of 
tho  seventeen  rcecindcrs,  but  nearly  all  of  the  nou- 
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rescinders,  were  rechosen.  This  very  clearly  indicated 
tlie  sentiments  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  At 
their  session  held  in  the  summer  of  17G9,  the  governor, 
by  message,  desired  them  to  make  provision  for  paying 
the  expenses  already  incm-red  in  supj)iying  the  troopa 
with  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  mutiny  act,  and  also 
for  supplying  them  in  future.  In  their  answer,  the 
house,  at1:er  dwelling  at  length  upon  the  provisions  of  the 
act,  observe  that  "  of  all  new  regulations,  the  stamp 
act  not  excepted,  this  under  consideration  is  most 
excessively  unreasonable.  For,  in  effect,  the  yet  free 
representatives  of  the  free  assemblies  of  North  America 
are  called  upon  to  repay,  of  their  own  and  their  con- 
stituents' money,  such  sums  as  persons  over  whom 
they  can  have  no  control,  may  be  pleased  to  expend." 
And  they  closed  by  saying,  "Your  excellency  must 
therefore  excuse  us  in  this  express  declaration,  that, 
as  we  cannot,  consistently  with  our  honor  or  interest, 
and  much  less  with  the  duty  we  owe  our  constituents, 
BO  we  never  shall,  make  provision  for  the  purpose  in 
your  message  mentioned." 

To  the  citizens  of  Boston,  the  troops  quartered 
among  them  were  a  painful  and  irritating  spectacle. 
Quarrels  occurring  daily  between  them  and  the  pop- 
ulace, increased  the  animosity  of  each  to  ungovernable 
hatred.  At  length,  on  the  evening  of  the  filth  of  March, 
an  affray  took  place  in  King  Street,  (since  called  State 
Street,)  in  which  a  detachment  of  the  troops  com- 
manded by  Captain  Preston,  after  being  insulted,  pelt- 
ed with  snow-balls,  and  dared  to  fii-e,  discharged  their 
muskets  upon  the  multitude,  killing  four  persons  and 
wounding  others. 

The  di-ums  were  instantly  beat  to  arms,  and  sev- 
eral thousand  people  assembled,  who,  enraged  by  the 
sight  of  the  dead  bodies  of  their  fellow-citizens,  slain 
in  a  cause  dear  to  them  all,  prepared  to  attack  a  larger 
detachment,  which  had  been  sent  to  support  their 
comrades.  In  this  state  of  excitement,  they  were  ad- 
dressed by  Lieutenant-Governor  Hutchinson,  who  ap- 
peared in  the    midst  of  them.    Though  personally 
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obnoxious,  he  calmed  their  fury,  and  prevailed  upon 
them  to  disperse  until  morning. 

The  next  day,  Captain  Preston  and  liis  party  Avere 
arrested  and  committed  to  prison.  The  citizens  met 
and  appointed  a  conunittee  to  demand  the  immediate 
removal  of  tiie  troojis  from  the  town.  At  this  meeting, 
Sanuiel  Adams,  one  of  the  earliest  patriots,  and  even 
then  avowing  himself  in  favor  of  indej)endence,  was 
distinguished  for  his  decision  and  boldness.  After 
some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  commanding 
officer,  they  were  sent  to  Castle  William,  and  were 
accomi)anied  by  several  officers  of  the  customs,  who 
dreaded  the  indignation  of  the  people. 

Three  days  afterwards,  the  funeral  of  the  deceased 
took  place.  It  was  conducted  with  great  pomp  and 
unusual  ceremonies,  expressive  of  the  public  feeling. 
The  shops  were  closed.  The  bells  of  Boston,  Kox- 
bury,  and  Chailestown,  were  tolled.  Four  processions, 
moving  from  diflerent  parts  of  the  town,  met  at  the 
fatal  spot,  and  ])roceeded  thence  towards  tlie  place  of 
interment.  This  united  procession  comprised  an  im- 
mense number  of  people  on  foot  and  in  carriages,  all 
displaying  the  deepest  grief  and  indignation.  The 
bodies  were  deposited  together  in  the  same  vault. 

When  the  passions  of  the  people  had  in  some  de- 
gree subsided,  Captain  Treston  and  cigiit  of  his  sol- 
diers were  brouglit  to  trial.  They  were  defended  by 
John  Adams  and  Josiah  Quincy,  two  able  lawyers  and 
distinguished  leaders  of  the  j)opular  ])arty.  For  near- 
ly six  weeks  the  court  were  em))k)yed  in  examining 
witnesses  and  in  listening  to  the  arguments  of  coun- 
sel. Captain  Preston,  not  having  ordered  his  men  to 
fire,  was  actpiitted  by  the  jury.  Of  tiie  soldiers,  six 
were  also  acquitted,  tiiere  being  no  positive  testimony 
that  they  tired  upon  the  pe()[)le ;  antl  two  were  ac(juit- 
ted  of  nunder,  as  great  juo vocation  was  otiered,  but 
found  guilty  of  luanslaughttr  —  a  result  evincing  the 
integrity  of  the  jury  and  the  magnanimity  and  upright- 
ness of  the  counsel  for  the  accused. 

The  unexpected  oi)[)osiiion  ol"  the  colonists  to  the 
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new  duties  convinced  the  niinistiy  that  it  w^as  expe- 
dient to  change  tlieir  measures.  Near  the  close  of  the 
year  17(31.),  they,  by  circular  letters  to  the  several  gov- 
ernors, which  were  published,  declared  that  they  had 
at  no  time  entertained  a  design  to  propose  any  further 
taxes  upon  the  colonies,  for  the  purpose  ot'  I'aising  a 
revenue;  and  that  they  intended  to  propose,  at  the 
next  session  of  parliament,  to  take  off"  the  duties  on 
glass,  paper,  and  coloi-s,  "  upon  consideration  of  such 
duties  being  contrary  to  the  true  principles  of  com- 
merce." The  reason  assigned  deprived  their  declared 
intention  of  most  of  its  merit.  The  merchants  of 
Boston,  m  a  general  meeting,  unanimously  voted  that 
repeaUng  the  duties  on  those  articles  only  would  not 
be  satistactoiy,  and  con&'med  their  former  non-im- 
portation agreement. 

At  the  next  session  of  parliament,  Lord  North,  who 
had  lately  been  appointed  first  minister,  proposed  a  bill 
to  repeal  all  the  duties  but  that  on  tea.  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  opposition  strongly  urged  him  to  take  oft' 
all  the  duties,  and  not  preserve  contention  while  he 
relinquished  revenue.  But  "  Can  it  be  proper,"  he  re- 
plied, "  to  acquiesce  in  the  argument  of  illegality,  and, 
by  the  repeal  of  the  whole  law,  give  up  our  power  ? 
No.  The  proper  time  to  exert  our  right  of  taxation  is 
when  the  right  is  denied.  A  total  i-epeal  cannot  be 
thought  of  until  America  is  prostrated  at  our  feet." 
The  bill,  as  proposed,  was  passed  by  parliament,  and 
on  the  12th  of  April,  1770,  received  the  royal  assent. 
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REVOLUTION. 

The  partial  repeal  of  the  revenue  duties  had  no 
effect  upon  a  large  portion  of  the  American  people. 
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Their  resistance  to  the  claims  of  Great  Britain  was 
founded  on  principle.  They  believed  that  those  claims 
were  unfounded,  and  felt  that  to  submit  to  tliem  would 
degrade  them  from  the  rank  of  freemen.  They  had 
become  convinced  that  the  prosperity  of  the  colonies 
depended  on  their  retaining  the  exclusive  right  to  tax 
themselves  ;  and  the  free  and  tearless  discussions  which 
had  been  carried  on  had  even  led  them  to  the  conclu- 
sion, to  which  they  h.id  no  expectation  of  arriving  when 
the  disputes  began,  that,  whatever  might  be  tlie  power 
of  the  king,  the  parliament  had  no  right  to  legislate 
for  the  colonies  in  any  case  whatsoever.  They  be- 
lieved that  their  assemblies  were  their  own  parlia- 
ments, tlie  king  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  them 
that  he  did  to  those  of  England  and  of  Ireland. 

Individuals  who  entertained  this  opinion  were  found 
m  all  the  colonies ;  but  they  were  much  the  most  nu- 
merous in  New  England.  There,  commercial  restric- 
tions were  most  sensibly  felt;  there  free  principles 
ivere  most  early  and  most  deeply  implanted ;  and 
tfiere  too  prevailed,  more  than  elsewhere,  deejj-rooted 
iiostility  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  real  dread  of 
te'mg  made  subject  to  its  power.  The  southern  col- 
onies were  ditlerently  situated.  In  them  but  few  were 
engaged  in  commerce;  they  were  settled  by  a  difi'erent 
class  of  people  ;  in  most  of  tliem  the  Church  of  England 
was  established  by  law  ;  and  the  mass  of  tlie  iidiab- 
itants  were  less  conversant  witii  political  topics. 

A  rigid  adherence,  for  a  long  time,  to  the  non-im- 
portation agreements,  was  perhaps  more  than  could  be 
expected  of  men  living  in  distinct  and  remote  com- 
munities, and  accustomed  to  the  luxuries  and  con- 
veniences which  could  only  be  obtained  from  abroad. 
At  first,  they  were  faithfiilly  obser\ed  ;  in  time,  a  few 
transgressed ;  reports  were  circulated  in  one  city, 
j)nji)ai)ly  by  the  adherents  of  the  royal  cause,  that 
another  was  faithless,  and  this  was  received  as  an  ex- 
cuse by  the  first  to  depart  from  the  compact  Before 
the  close  of  the  year  1770,  the  sternest  patriots  were 
obliged  to  consent  that  the  agrecnieuta  should  be  con- 
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fined  to  the  single  article  of  tea,  which  should  be 
excluded  from  the  country  so  long  as  it  should  be 
liable  to  a  duty. 

Li  Massachusetts,  various  causes  contributed  to  pre- 
vent the  restoration  of  tranquillity.  Just  before  the 
repeal  of  the  duties,  Governor  Bernard  left  the  prov- 
ince, having  taken  leave  of  the  house  in  an  angry 
speech  ;  and  his  duties  devolved  upon  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Hutchmson.  When  the  troops  were  in  Boston, 
the  house  refused  to  transact  any  business  while  sur- 
rounded by  a  military  force  ;  and,  to  remove  the  com- 
plaint, he  had  directed  the  clerk  to  adjourn  them  to 
Cambridge.  Against  this  they  remonstrated,  and, 
though  they  held  their  sessions  there,  did  little  else 
than  carry  on  a  spirited  controversy  with  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor, upon  the  right  of  the  executive  to 
prescribe  the  place  as  well  as  the  time  of  their  meeting ; 
and  for  a  long  time  he  positively  refused  to  permit 
them  to  sit  at  Boston.  While  they  were  in  this  state 
of  irritation,  he  gave  them  a  new  occasion,  which  tliey 
seized  with  avidity,  to  remonstrate  and  condenui. 
He  removed  the  provincial  troops  from  the  castle,  and 
admitted  into  it  a  body  of  British  troops,  under  the 
connnand  of  Colonel  Dalrymple.  They  declared  that 
surrendering  the  government  of  this  fortress  to  the 
military  power,  independent  of  the  civil  power  of  the 
colony,  was  such  an  essential  alteration  of  the  consti- 
tution as  most  justly  to  alarm  a  free  peojile. 

And  before  long  another  cause  of  dissatisfaction  and 
controversy  arose,  which  had  a  powerful  influence  in 
sundering  the  ties  which  had  bound  the  colonists  to 
the  mother  country.  The  governor,  lieutenant-govern- 
or, and  the  judges  of  the  superior  court,  had  hereto- 
fore been  paid  out  of  the  colonial  treasury ;  and  the 
house  possessed  the  power  of  voting  annually  such 
salaries  as  the  conduct  of  these  officers  might  seem  to 
merit.  At  the  last  session  before  the  departure  of 
Bernard,  they  not  merely  neglected  but  refused  to  vote 
him  any  pay.  In  1771,  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  appointed 
governor,  Mr.  Oliver  lieutenant-governor ;  and  the  kuig 
12* 
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assigned  to  them  and  to  the  judges  salaries  greater 
than  they  had  before  received,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
national  treasury.  By  this  measure,  those  officers  were 
made  dependent  on  the  crown,  and  released  fi-oni  all 
dependence  on  the  people.  And  when  it  was  known 
that  they  had  rejected  the  money  of  the  people,  and 
consented  to  receive  that  of  the  king,  the  house  was 
unsparing  in  its  sai-castic  criminations,  and  the  colony 
resounded  with  one  loud  peal  of  indignation. 

To  enforce  the  acts  of  trade  and  prevent  smuggling, 
armed  vessels  were  stationed  on  tlie  American  coast. 
Of  these,  the  Gaspee,  commanded  !)y  Lieutenant  Dud- 
dington,  cruised  in  the  waters  of  Rhode  Island.  This 
officer  had  incurred  the  resentment  of  the  traders, 
and  of  all  who  navigated  those  waters,  by  his  vigilance, 
and  more  by  haughtily  requiring  that  every  vessel,  that 
came  within  reach  of  his  guns,  should  strike  her  flag. 
A  Providence  packet  came  near  with  colors  flying; 
the  Gaspee  fired  a  shot,  which  was  disregarded';  she 
then  made  sail  in  chase,  and  the  packet  designedly  led 
her  into  shoal  water,  where  she  grounded.  In  the 
night,  she  was  boarded  by  a  large  party  from  Provi- 
dence, set  on  fire,  and  burnt  A  reward  of  five  hundred 
pounds  was  offered  to  the  person  who  siiould  give  in- 
formation of  any  one  concerned  in  the  transaction ; 
and  a  special  court  was  constituted,  by  the  king,  to  try 
the  offenders.  No  information  was  obtained,  although 
the  actors  were  known  to  jnany;  several  persons  were 
arrested  and  confined,  that  tboy  might  be  examined  as 
witnesses,  but  were  set  at  liberty  by  the  patriots;  and 
the  special  court,  afler  two  long  sessions,  was  dissolved 
without  accomplishing  any  thing.  The  creation  of 
this  court  by  the  king,  while  competent  courts  of  jus- 
tice existed  in  the  colony,  was  complained  of  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  charter,  and  an  ai-bitrary  e.vercise  of  un- 
constitutional power. 

Samuel  Adams  has  already  been  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  most  resolute  of  the  Boston  patriots.  He  was 
educated  for  the  muiistry,  but  i>ecame  a  trader,  though 
with  small  means ;  and,  relinquishing  that  pursuit,  ac- 
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cepted  the  office  of  collector  of  town  taxes.  In  him 
were  concentrated  the  virtues  and  peculiarities  of  the 
Puritans.  He  was  tenacious  of  his  opinions,  inde- 
fatigable in  pursuing  his  purposes,  unambitious  of 
wealth  or  office,  pious,  and  thoughtful ;  he  associated 
with  all,  was  intimate  with  few,  suggested  expedients, 
and  guided  when  he  seemed  to  follow.  For  many 
years,  he  was  a  representative  to  the  general  court ; 
and  most  of  the  messages  and  remonstrances  of  the 
house  —  state  papers  scarcely  equalled  in  the  English 
language  —  were  from  his  pen.  He  lamented  the 
prospect  of  returning  quiet,  for  he  feared  it  would 
give  England  an  opportunity  to  destroy  American 
liberty.  Visiting  his  brother  patriot,  James  Warren, 
of  Plymouth,  tliey  together  concerted  a  plan  to  restore 
animation  to  the  contest.  This  was  to  procure  the 
appointment,  in  every  town,  of  connnittees  of  coitc- 
spondence.  He  returned  to  Boston,  and  immediately 
began,  and  by  assiduous  labor  executed  the  plan.  By 
the  agency  of  these,  resolutions  and  addresses,  some- 
tunes  inflammatory  and  always  spirited,  were  speedily 
conveyed  through  the  country,  arousing  the  attention 
of  all,  and  exhorting  to  perseverance  in  the  cause  of 
liberty.  This  example  was  soon  after  followed  in 
other  colonies ;  and,  in  1773,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Virginia  assembly,  standing  committees  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  colonial  legislatures,  to  correspond 
with  each  other.  This  institution,  when  more  active 
opposition  became  necessary,  was  found  extremely 
useful,  and  contributed,  perhaps,  as  much  as  any  other 
means,  to  accomplish  the  great  object  which  its  pro- 
jectors aimed  at. 

In  this  year.  Dr.  Franklin  obtained  in  London  a 
number  of  original  letters  from  Governor  Hutchinson, 
Lieutenant-Governor  Oliver,  and  others,  to  their  coi-re- 
spondents  in  parliament  In  these  letters,  the  opposi- 
tion in  Massachusetts  was  stated  to  be  confined  to  a 
few  factious  individuals,  who  had  been  imboldened 
by  the  weakness  of  the  means  used  to  restrain  them. 
Measures  more  vigorous  were  recommended;    and 
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the  ministi7  were  urged  to  take  fi-om  the  people,  and 
exercise  themselves,  tlje  power  of  appointing  council- 
lors and  all  colonial  magistrates.  These  letters  he 
transmitted  to  Boston. 

Tlie  source  and  occasion  of  the  offensive  proceed- 
ings of  parliament  were  now  disclosed.  The  passions 
of  the  people  were  highly  inflamed,  and  the  weight  of 
popular  indignation  tell  upon  the  authors  of  these 
letters.  The  central  committee  of  correspondence,  at 
Boston,  sent  printed  copies,  enclosed  in  a  spirited 
circular,  to  all  the  towns  in  the  province;  and  the 
general  court,  in  several  resolutions,  which  were  also 
published,  animadverted  with  severity  upon  the  mis- 
representations and  advice  contained  in  the  letters, 
thus  increasing  the  irritation  which  their  discovery 
and  perusal  had  occasioned. 

Meanwhile  the  tea  of  the  East  India  Company,  not 
finding  a  market  in  America,  accumulated  in  their 
warehouses  in  England.  Encouraged  by  the  govern- 
ment, they  resolved  to  export  it  on  their  own  account, 
and  appointed  consignees  in  the  various  seaj)orts  in 
the  colonies.  Those  in  Philadelphia  were  induced, 
by  the  disapprobation  expressed  by  the  citizens,  to 
decline  their  appointment.  In  New  York,  spirited 
handbills  were  circulated,  menacing  with  ruin  every 
person  Avho  should  be  concerned  in  vending  tea,  and 
requiring  the  pilots,  at  their  peril,  not  to  conduct  ships, 
loaded  with  that  article,  into  the  harbor.  Intimidated 
by  these  proceedings,  the  captains  of  the  tea  ships, 
bound  to  those  ports,  returned  with  their  caigoes  to 
England. 

In  Boston,  inflammatory  handbills  were  also  circu- 
lated, and  meetings  held  ;  but  the  consignees,  being 
mostly  relatives  of  the  governor,  and  relying  on  his 
support,  refused  to  decline  their  appointments.  Their 
refusal  enraged  the  citizens,  and  the  connnunity  be- 
came agitated  by  the  operation  of  highly-excited  pas- 
sions. Meetings  were  more  frequently  held.  The 
connnittees  of  correspondence  were  every  where 
active.    The  people  of  die  country  exhorted  their 
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brethren  in  Boston  to  act  worthy  of  their  foi-mer 
character,  worthy  of  "  Sons  of  Liberty,"  upon  whose 
conduct,  in  the  present  emergency,  every  tiling  de- 
pended. 

On  the  29tli  of  November,  a  ship  laden  with  tea 
came  into  the  harbor.  Notifications  were  immediately 
posted  up  inviting  every  friend  to  his  country  to  meet 
forthwith,  and  concert  united  resistance  to  the  ai'bitrary 
measures  of  Britain.  A  crowded  meeting  was  lield, 
and  a  resolution  adopted,  "  that  the  tea  should  not  be 
landed,  that  no  duty  should  be  paid,  and  that  it  should 
be  sent  back  in  the  same  vessel."  A  watch  was  also 
organized  to  prevent  it  from  being  secretly  brought  on 
shore. 

A  short  time  was  then  allowed  for  the  captain  to 
prepare  to  return  home  with  his  cargo.  Governor 
Hutchinson  refused  to  grant  him  the  requisite  per- 
mission to  pass  the  castle.  Other  vessels,  laden  with 
tea,  arrived.  The  agitation  increased,  and  on  the  18th 
of  December,  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  and  the  ad- 
joining towns  assembled  to  determine  what  course 
should  be  pursued.  At  this  important  meeting, 
Josiah  Quincy,  desirous  that  the  consequences  of  the 
measures  to  be  adopted  should  be  first  seriously  con- 
templated, thus  addressed  his  fellow-citizens:  — 

"  It  is  not,  Mr.  Moderator,  the  spirit  that  vapors 
within  these  walls  that  will  sustain  us  in  the  hour  of 
need.  The  proceedings  of  this  day  will  call  forth 
events  which  will  make  a  very  different  spirit  ne- 
cessary for  our  salvation.  Whoever  supposes  that 
shouts  and  hosannas  will  terminate  our  trials,  enter- 
tains a  childish  fancy.  We  must  be  grossly  ignorant 
of  the  value  of  the  prize  for  which  we  contend ;  we 
must  be  equally  ignorant  of  the  power  of  those  who  have 
combined  against  us  ;  we  must  be  blind  to  that  invet- 
erate malice  and  insatiable  revenge  which  actuate  our 
enemies,  abroad  and  in  oiir  bosom,  —  to  hope  that  we 
shall  end  this  controversy  without  tlie  sharpest,  sharpest 
conflicts,  or  to  flatter  ourselves  that  popular  resolves, 
popular   harangues,  and  popular  acclamations,   will 
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vanquish  our  foes.  Let  us  consider  the  issue ;  let  us 
look  to  the  end ;  let  us  weigh  and  delil)erate,  before  we 
advance  to  those  measures  which  must  briiii;  uii  the 
most  trying  and  terrible  struggle  this  country  ever 
saw." 

In  the  evening,  the  question  was  put,  "Do  you 
abide  by  your  former  resolution  to  prevent  ihe  landing 
of  the  tea  ?  "  The  vote  was  unanimous  in  the  athrm- 
ative.  Application  was  again  made  to  the  governor 
for  a  pass.  After  a  short  delay,  his  refusal  was  com- 
municated to  the  assembly.  Instantly  a  person,  dis- 
guised like  an  Indian,  gave  the  war-whoop  from  the 
gallery.  At  this  signal,  the  people  rushed  out  of  the 
house  and  hastened  to  the  wharves.  About  twenty 
persons,  in  the  dress  of  Mohawks,  boarded  the  vessels, 
and,  protected  by  the  crowd  on  shore,  broke  open 
three  hundred  and  forty-two  chests  of  tea,  and  emptied 
their  contents  into  the  ocean.  Their  purpose  accom- 
plished, the  multitude  returned  without  tumult  to 
their  habitations. 

These  proceedings  excited  the  anger  of  parliament 
and  the  displeasure  of  the  British  nation.  Punish- 
ment, not  a  change  of  measures,  was  resolved  upon. 
An  act  prohibiting  the  landing  of  any  goods  at  Boston, 
and  removing  the  custom-house  and  scat  of  govern- 
ment to  Salem,  was  passed,  and  was  to  contimie  in 
force  until  compensation  should  be  made  for  the  tea 
destroyed ;  another  act  was  passed  taking  from  the 
general  court  and  giving  to  the  crown  the  appointment 
of  councillors,  and  vesting  in  the  governor  alone  the 
appointment  of  all  colonial  othccrs ;  and  a  third,  <lc- 
claringthat,  without  leave  in  writing  from  the  governor, 
no  town  meeting  should  be  held  in  any  town  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, except  for  the  choice  of  officers  or  repre- 
sentatives, and  at  such  meetings  "no  other  matter 
should  be  treated  of."  And  General  Gage  was  made 
governor  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Intelligence  of  the  Boston  port  bill  occasioned  a 
meeting  of  the  citizens  of  the  town  ;  they  were  sensi- 
ble that  "  the  most  trying  and  terrible  struggle "  was 
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indeed  now  approaching,  but  felt  unawed  by  its  ter- 
rors. They  souglit  not  to  shelter  themselves  from  the 
storm  by  submission,  but  became  more  resolute  as  it 
increased.  They  declared  the  act  to  be  unjust  and 
inhuman,  and  invited  their  brethren  in  the  other  col- 
onies to  unite  with  them  in  a  general  non-importation 
agreement. 

A  similar  spirit  pei^vaded  and  animated  the  whole 
country.  Addresses  from  tlie  adjacent  towns,  and 
from  every  part  of  the  continent,  were  sent  to  the 
citizens  of  Boston,  applauding  their  resolution,  ex- 
horting them  to  perseverance,  and  assuring  them  that 
they  were  considered  as  suffering  in  a  common  cause. 
In  Virginia,  the  fii-st  day  of  June,  when  the  law  began 
to  operate,  was  observed  as  a  public  and  solemn  fast. 
With  devout  feelings,  the  divine  interposition  was  im- 
plored, in  all  the  churches,  to  avei't  the  evils  of  civil 
wai-,  and  to  give  to  the  people  one  heart  and  one  muid, 
fii'mly  to  oppose  every  invasion  of  their  libei-ty. 

The  same  day  was  observed,  with  similar  solemnity, 
in  most  of  the  other  colonies ;  and  thus  an  opportu- 
nity was  presented  to  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  to 
dispense  political  instruction,  to  paint,  in  vivid  colors, 
the  sufferings  of  the  citizens  of  Boston,  and  to  warn 
their  congregations,  that,  should  Great  Britain  succeed 
in  her  schemes,  the  danger  to  their  religious  would  be 
as  great  as  to  their  civil  privileges ;  that  a  tame  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  parliament  would  inevitably  be 
followed  by  bishops,  tithes,  test  acts,  and  ecclesiastical 
ti'ibunals. 

An  act  of  parliament,  then  recently  passed,  had  ex- 
cited the  religious  as  well  as  political  jealousy  of  the 
people.  It  so  extended  the  boundaries  of  the  province 
of  Quebec  as  to  include  all  the  territory  north  of 
the  Ohio,  which  was  claimed  by  Virginia,  and  so 
much  of  what  then  belonged  to  Massachusetts  as  lay 
between  the  high  lands  in  the  north  part  of  Maine 
and  the  St.  Lawrence ;  it  established  a  legislative 
body,  for  the  province,  to  consist  of  a  council  only  to 
be  appointed  by  the  king;  Roman  Catholics  were 
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permitted  to  hold  a  seat  in  it ;  Catholic  priests  were 
allowed  to  collect  tithes  from  all  of  that  taith  ;  and  in 
civil  causes,  trials  by  jury,  in  compliance  with  French 
usages  and  prejudices,  were  dispensed  with. 

The  Boston  port  hill  occasioned  distress  as  severe 
as  the  ministry  could  have  expected  or  intended. 
Nearly  all  were  compelled  to  be  idle.  Many,  by  loss 
of  employment,  lost  their  sole  means  of  suppoit.  In 
this  extremity,  contributions  in  money  and  provisions 
were  forwarded  to  them  from  all  the  colonies,  as 
proofs  of  sympathy  in  their  distresses,  and  of  appro- 
bation of  their  having  met  and  manfully  withstood  the 
first  shock  of  arbitrary  power. 

Gradually  and  constantly  had  the  minds  and  feel- 
ings of  the  Americans  been  preparing  for  this  impor- 
tant crisis.  That  enthusiastic  patriotism  which  elevates 
the  soul  above  all  considerations  of  interest  or  dan- 
ger had  now  become  their  ruling  passion.  The  in- 
habitants of  Salem  spurned  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  punishment  inflicted  on  a  sister  town,  for  its 
zeal  in  a  sacred  and  connnou  cause.  "  We  must," 
said  they,  in  a  remonstrance  to  the  governor,  "  l>e 
dead  to  every  idea  of  justice,  lost  to  all  feelings  of 
humanity,  could  we  indulge  one  thought  to  seize  on 
wealth,  and  raise  our  fortunes  liom  the  ruin  of  our 
suffering  neighbors." 

In  June,  the  general  court  assembled  at  Salem  ;  and 
among  their  first  acts  were,  the  recommendation  of  a 
Continental  congress,  which  had  been  suggested  by 
the  committee  of  correspondence  in  Virginia,  and  the 
choice  of  delegates  to  attend  it  While  engaged,  with 
closed  doors,  in  this  business,  Governor  Gage,  who 
had  received  a  private  intimation  of  their  |)urposcs, 
dissolved  the  court  by  a  proclamation,  which  was  read 
upon  the  stepst  In  all  the  other  colonies,  except 
Georgia,  delegates  were  also  chosen. 

It  would  1)0  unjust  to  those  who  were  distinguished 
members  of  this  congress,  and  continued  active  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  to  pass  on  without  recording  their 
names.    John  Sullivan,  of  New  Hampshire;  Samuel 
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Adams  and  John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts ;  Stephen 
Hopkins,  of  Rhode  Island  ;  Roger  Slierman,  of  Con- 
necticut ;  John  Jay,  of  New  York  ;  Wilham  Living- 
ston, of  New  Jersey  ;  John  Dickinson,  Thomas  Mifflin, 
and  George  Ross,  of  Pennsylvania;  Caesar  Rodney 
and  Thomas  M'Kean,  of  Delaware  ;  Samuel  Chase, 
of  Maryland ;  Peyton  Randolph,  Richard  H.  Lee, 
George  Washington,  and  Patrick  Henry,  of  Virginia ; 
Henry  Middleton  and  John  Rutledge,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, were  members.  The  whole  number  was  fifty- 
one. 

On  the  fifth  of  September,  1774,  this  congress  met 
at  Philadelphia.  Peyton  Randolph  was  unanimously 
elected  president,  and  Charles  Thompson  secretary. 
It  was  determined  that  each  colony  should  have  but 
one  vote,  whatever  might  be  the  number  of  its  dele- 
gates; that  they  should  sit  with  closed  doors;  and 
that  all  their  transactions,  except  such  as  they  should 
resolve  to  publish,  should  be  kept  secret. 

Resolutions  were  then  adopted,  expressing  the 
syinpathy  of  congress  in  the  sufferings  of  their  coun- 
trymen in  Massachusetts,  and  highly  approving  the 
wisdom  and  fortitude  of  their  conduct.  They  de- 
clared that  every  pereon,  who  should  accept  of  any 
commission  under  the  act  changing  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  Massachusetts,  "ought  to  be  held  in  ab- 
horrence, and  considered  as  the  wicked  tool  of  that 
desjjotism  wliich  was  preparing  to  destroy  those  rights 
which  God,  nature,  and  compact,  had  given  to  Amer- 
ica." They  also  resolved  that  the  importation  of 
goods  from  Great  Britain  should  cease  on  the  first 
day  of  the  succeeding  December,  and  all  exports  to 
that  country  on  the  tenth  of  September,  1775,  unless 
American  grievances  should  be  sooner  redressed. 
And  feeling  the  inconsistency  of  dealing  in  slaves, 
while  professing  attachment  to  liberty,  they  also  re- 
solved tliat,  after  tlie  first  of  December,  diey  would 
not  import  any  slave,  nor  purchase  any  imported  by 
others.  These  resolutions  possessed  no  legal  force; 
but  never  were  laws  more  faithfully  observed. 
VOL.  I.  22 
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In  Other  resolutions,  they  enumerated  certain  rights, 
which,  as  men  and  English  suhjects,  "  they  claimed, 
demanded,  and  insisted  on."  These  rights  were,  in 
most  respects,  the  same  as  those  claimed  by  the 
colonial  assemhlies.  Going  farther  than  some  of 
them,  the  congress  claimed  for  them  the  exclusive 
right  of  internal  legislation  ;  and  not  so  far  as  others, 
it  yielded  to  parliament  the  right  to  regulate  external 
connnerce.  The  several  acts  of  parliament,  violating 
the  rights  claimed,  were  then  enumerated,  and  the 
repeal  of  them  declared  to  be  "essentially  necessary 
to  restore  liarmony  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
colonies."  Addresses  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  and  to  their  constituents, 
were  prepared  and  published  ;  and  an  afieclionale 
petition  to  the  king  was  agreed  on. 

In  these  aWe  and  hiijwrtant  state  papers,  the  claims, 
princii)les,  and  feelings,  of  their  constituents  ai-e  clearly 
and  eloquently  set  forth.  They  glow  with  tlie  love  of 
liberty ;  they  dis|)lay  a  determination,  too  firm  to  be 
shaken,  to  defend  and  jjrcserve  it  at  every  liazard ; 
they  contain  the  strongest  professions  of  attachment  to 
the  mother  country,  and  of  loyalty  to  the  king.  A  de- 
sire of  independence  is  expressly  disavowed.  "  Place 
us,"  say  the  congress,  "  in  the  situation  we  were  in  at 
the  close  of  the  last  war,  and  our  former  harmony  will 
be  restored."  "We  ask,"  say  they  in  their  petition, 
"but  for  peace,  liberty,  and  safety.  We  wish  not  a 
diminution  of  the  prerogative,  nor  do  we  solicit  the 
grant  of  any  new  right  in  our  favor.  Your  royal  au- 
thority over  us,  and  our  connection  with  Great  ihitain, 
we  shall  always  carefully  and  zealously  endeavor  to 
support  and  maintain." 

These  papers,  going  forth  to  the  world,  made  the 
cause  of  the  colonies  known  throughout  Europe,  and 
conciliated  those  who  had  embraced  liberal  principles 
in  politics,  or  felt  displeasure  at  the  pride  and  haugh- 
tiness of  Britain.  Their  tone  of  maidy  energy,  and 
the  knowledge  they  displayed  of  jiolitical  science,  ex- 
cited univers;d  apjdause  and  admiration. 
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"  When  yovir  lordships,"  said  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  British 
senate,  "have  perused  the  papers  transmitted  to  us 
from  America;  when  you  consider  the  dignity,  the 
firmness,  and  tlie  wisdom,  with  which  the  Aineri- 
caas  have  acted,  —  you  cannot  but  respect  their  cause. 
History,  my  lords,  has  been  my  favorite  study;  and 
in  the  celebrated  writings  of  antiquity  I  have  often  ad- 
mired tlie  patriotism  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  but,  my 
lords,  I  must  declare  and  avow,  that  in  the  master 
states  of  the  world,  I  know  not  the  people  nor  the 
senate,  who,  in  such  a  complication  of  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, can  stand  in  preference  to  the  delegates 
of  America  assembled  in  general  congress  at  Phila- 
delpjiia.  I  trust  that  it  is  obvious  to  your  lordships, 
that  all  attempts  to  impose  servitude  upon  such  men, 
to  establish  despotism  over  such  a  mighty  continental 
nation,  must  be  vain,  must  be  futile." 

The  resolve  of  the  congress  to  sit  with  closed  doors 
has  withheld  Irom  the  historian  the  power  of  describ- 
ing the  deportment  and  eloquence  of  the  members,  and 
of  assigning  to  each  that  rank  among  those  fearless 
patriots  wliich  his  talents  and  zeal  entitled  him  to  hold. 
When  only  glimpses  can  be  afforded,  they  will  not 
therefore  be  considered  beneath  the  dignity  of  history. 
Among  the  members  not  named  was  Joseph  Galloway, 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  afterwards  deserted  the  cause, 
and  went  to  England,  where  he  published  a  work  on 
the  "  American  Rebellion."  In  speaking  of  this  con- 
gress, he  says  of  Samuel  Adams,  "  He  eats  little,  drinks 
little,  sleeps  little,  thinks  much,  and  is  most  indefati- 
gable in  the  pursuit  of  his  object.  It  was  this  man, 
who,  by  his  superior  application,  managed  at  once  the 
factions  in  congress  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  factions 
of  New  England."  Of  John  Adams  it  is  related,  tliat, 
when  advised  by  a  friend  not  to  accept  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  delegate,  as  Great  Britain  was  determined  to 
subdue  the  colonies,  and  her  power  was  irresistible, 
he  replied  that,  "  as  to  his  fate,  the  die  was  cast ;  the 
Rubicon  was  passed;  sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  —  to 
smvive  or  perish  with  his  counti-y  was  his  unalterable 
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resolution."  When  Patrick  Ileniy  returned  home,  he 
was  asked  whom  he  thought  tlie  greatest  man  in  the 
congress.  "  If  you  s]jeak  ol"  eloquence,"  he  replied, 
not  tiiinking  what  rank  otliers  might  assign  to  him- 
self, "  Mr.  Rutledge  is  hy  far  the  greatest  orator ;  hut 
if  you  speak  of  solid  information  and  sound  judgment. 
Colonel  Washington  is  unquestionahly  the  greatest 
man."  It  is  known  that  John  Adams  and  Patrick 
Henry  were  tijen  of  opinion  that  the  contest  must  ulti- 
mately be  decided  by  force  ;  and  that  Washingtoji  and 
Lee  thought  that  the  measures  then  adopted  would 
obtain  a  redress  of  grievances. 

In  America,  the  proceedings  of  congress  were  read 
with  enthusiasm  and  veneration.  Their  reasonings 
confirmed  the  conviction,  strongly  felt  by  nearly  the 
whole  people,  of  the  perlijct  justice  ol"  their  cause.  In 
the  address  to  themselves,  they  were  admonished  "to 
extend  their  views  to  mournful  events,  and  to  be  in  all 
respects  ])rej)ared  for  every  contingency."  Great  ef- 
forts were  consequently  made  to  i)rovide  arms  and  all 
the  munitions  of  war.  Indejjendent  companies  were 
formed  ;  voluntary  trainings  were  frecjuent ;  the  old 
and  the  young,  the  ricii  and  the  i)Oor,  devoted  their 
hours  of  amusement  and  of  leisure  to  exercises  calcu- 
lated to  fit  them  to  act  a  part  i»  the  anticipated  con- 
flict. The  countiy  was  alive  v  ith  tlie  bustle  of  prep- 
aration, and  in  every  countenance  could  be  read  the 
expectation  of  important  transactions,  in  which  all 
must  i)articipate. 

Complete  unanimity,  however,  did  not  exist.  Some 
of  the  late  emigrants  from  England,  the  most  of  those 
who  held  offices  by  her  appointment,  many  whose 
timidity  magnified  her  power,  dung  to  her  authority, 
and,  as  the  crisis  aj)proached,  »leclared  themselves  iier 
adherents.  These  were  denominated  tories ;  the  liiends 
of  liberty,  whigs  —  names  by  which  the  advocates  of 
arbitrary  power,  and  the  frieiuls  of  constitutional  lib- 
erty, uere  distinguished  iu  Iluglaiul. 

(jieneral  (iage,  who  had  been  recently  appointed 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  withdrew,  iiom  other  posts 
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on  the  continent,  several  regiments  of  troops,  and  en- 
camped them  on  the  Common,  in  Boston.  He  after- 
wards erected  fortitications  on  the  Neck,  a  narrow 
isthmus  which  unites  the  town  with  the  main  land; 
and  on  the  night  of  the  first  of  September,  he  seized 
the  powder  deposited  in  the  provincial  arsenal  at 
Cambridge. 

The  people,  meanwhile,  were  not  idle.  They  ap- 
pointed delegates  to  a  provincial  congress,  which  as- 
sembled in  the  beginning  of  Octoher.  3Ii-.  Hancock 
was  chosen  president ;  and  the  delegates  resolved,  that, 
for  tlie  defence  of  the  province,  a  military  force,  to 
consist  of  one  fourth  of  the  militia,  should  be  organized 
and  stand  ready  to  march  at  a  minute's  warning  ;  that 
money  should  be  raised  to  purchase  military  stores; 
and  they  appointed  a  committee  of  supplies,  and  a 
comjuittee  of  safety,  to  sit  during  the  recess. 

The  more  southern  provinces,  particularly  Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia,  and  Maryland,  displayed  the  same  love 
of  liberty  and  determination  to  resist ;  provincial  con- 
gresses were  convened,  committees  appointed,  and 
resolutions  passed,  designed  and  adapted  to  animate 
those  who,  in  Massachusetts,  stood  in  the  post  of  dan- 
ger, and  to  excite  in  all  hearts  that  devotion  to  country 
which  is  alone  capable  of  sustaining  a  people  iii  an 
arduous  struggle  with  a.  superior  foe. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

REVOLUTIONARY    WAR. 

In  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  American  affairs 
came  on  to  be  discussed  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1775.  At  the  opening  of  the  session,  in  the  preceding 
November,  the  king  had  indicated,  with  sufficient 
clearness,  his  own  feelings,  by  announcing  that  "a 
22* 
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most  daring  spirit  of  resistance  and  disobedience  to 
the  laws  stiJl  unliapi)ily  prevailed  in  tlie  province  of 
Massachusetts,  and  had' broken  tbrlli  in  Iresh  violences 
of  a  very  criminal  nature  ;  that  these  proceedings  had 
been  countenanced  in  other  colonics;  and  unwar- 
rantable attempts  had  been  made  to  obstruct  the  com- 
merce of  his  kingdoms  by  unlawful  combinations." 
Addresses  to  the  king,  echoing  the  sentiments  of  the 
speech,  were,  after  long  and  spirited  debates,  agreed 
to  in  both  houses. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  proceedings  of  the  congi-ess  at 
Philadelphia  arrived  in  England.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had 
been  created  Lord  Chatham,  and  had  long  retired 
from  public  life,  now  resumed  his  seat  in  the  house 
of  lords,  and  moved  an  addi-ess  to  the  king,  praying 
liim,  in  order  to  oj)en  the  way  to  a  happy  settleinen't 
of  the  dangerous  troubles  in  America,  to"  give  orders 
to  General  Gage  to  remove  the  troops  fiom  Boston ; 
and  he  supported  his  motion  by  one  of  his  most  elo- 
quent speeches.  It  was  opj>osed  by  the  ministry,  and 
rejected  by  a  large  majority. 

He  made,  however,  another  effort.  He  presented  a 
bill  setting  forth,  in  detail,  his  plan  for  "settling  the 
troubles  in  the  colonies,"  the  principal  features  of 
which  were,  asserting  the  supreme  legislative  authority 
of  parliament,  and  relinquishing  in  effect  the  right  of 
taxation.  Had  it  passed,  it  would  not,  probal<ly,  have 
satisfied  the  colonies.  Lord  Sandwicli  moved' that  it 
should  be  immediately  "rejected  with  the  contempt 
it  deserved  I  cannot  Iielieve,"  said  he,  "that  it  is  the 
production  of  a  British  }K'n.  I  limey  I  have  in  my 
eye"  (turning  to  Dr.  Franklin,  who  was  in  the  lobby) 
"the  person  who  drew  it  up,  one  of  the  bitterest  and 
most  mischievous  enemies  this  country  ever  knew." 
Lord  Chatham  replied  that  the  i)lan  was  entirely  his 
own;  and  this  declaration  he  felt  the  more  bound 
to  make,  because  it  had  been  so  severely  censured. 
"But,"  said  he,  "if  I  were  the  first  minister  of  this 
country,  I  should  not  be  ashamed  of  calling  publicly 
to  my  assistance  a  person   so  perfectly  acquainted 
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witli  the  whole  of  American  affairs  as  the  gentleman 
alluded  to  :  one  whom  all  Europe  holds  in  esthnation 
for  his  knowledge  and  wisdom,  and  ranks  with  our 
Newtons  and  Boyles;  who  is  an  honor,  not  to  the 
English  nation  only,  but  to  human  nature."  Tiie  bill 
was  rejected  at  the  fii-st  reading,  the  lords  not  being 
disposed  even  to  consider  it. 

The  principal  trading  and  manufacturing  towns  in 
the  kingdom,  which  were  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  the  non-importation  agreements,  poured    in  their 
petitions  in  favor  of  conciliation   witli   the   colonies  ; 
the  Quakers  appealed  to  parliament  in  behalf  of  their 
brethren   of  Nantucket;    Franklin,   Bolian,  and   Lee, 
requested  to  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  house  before 
decisive  measures  were   adopted ;  but  the  ministry, 
before  they  heard,  jtroceeded  at  once  to  condemn  and 
to  punish.     It  is  now  believed  that  they  acted  accord- 
ing to  the  explicit  commands  of  the  king ;  and  the 
vacillation  apparent  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  at 
this  period  must  doubtless  be  attributed  to  difference 
of  opinion  and  feelings  between  him  and  them.     They 
introduced  a  bill  contining  the  trade  of  the  colonies  of 
New  England  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  West 
Indies,    and  prohibiting   those  colonies   from  fishing 
on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland ;  and  soon  after  they 
ultroduced  another,   subjecting   the   trade  of  all   the 
colonies  represented  in  the  late  congress,  except  New 
York   and   North   Carolina,  to  the   same   restriction- 
Why  North   Carolina   was   excepted   is   not   known. 
That  favor  was  extended  to  New  York,  because  the 
assembly  of  that  colony,  less  patriotic  than  the  people, 
had  refused  to  send  delegates  to  the  congress,  —  those 
who  went  being  chosen  at  county  meetings,  —  and  had 
afterwards,  by  a  small  majority,  refused  to  accede  to 
the    non-importation   agreements    proposed    by   that 
body. 

At  the  same  session.  Lord  North,  to  the  surprise  of 
many  of  the  supporters  of  parliamentary  supremacy, 
proposed  his  conciliatory  plan.  It  provided  that  if 
any  colony  would  engage  to  contribute  a  sum  satis- 
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ffictory  to  his  )n;ijesty,  for  the  common  defence,  the 
pariiaineiit  would  forbear  to  tax  that  colony  so  long 
as  the  contribution  should  be  punctually  paid.  At 
fii-st,  some  of  his  .supj)orters,  believinor  that  it  yielded 
too  mucli,  op})osed  it ;  but  an  intimation  being  given 
that  the  object  of  the  plan  was  to  weaken  the  colonies 
by  dividing  them,  it  was  adopted  by  the  usual  majority. 
Aj)propriations  were  afterwards  made  ibr  enlarging 
the  naval  and  military  force  ;  and  several  shii)s  of  the 
line  and  ten  thousand  troops  were  sent  to  America. 

Ml".  IJinke  and  Mr.  Hartley  brought  forward  plans 
of  conciliation ;  but  both  were  rejected.  The  debates 
on  these  several  questions  were  long,  able,  and  occa- 
sionally ill  tempered  and  violent.  In  Itivor  of  meas- 
ures of  coercion  and  punishment,  it  was  urged,  that 
the  colonists  had  lately  evinced  a  spirit  of  independ- 
ence, and  it  was  necessary  to  crush  this  spirit  in  its 
birth;  that  they  began  by  denying  the  right  of  parlia- 
ment to  inii)ose  internal  taxes,  then  to  impose  either 
internal  or  external  taxes,  and  now  to  legislate  for 
them  in  any  case  whatsoever;  that  as  government 
yi(!lded  they  had  advanced,  at  every  surrender  higher 
claims  had  been  asserted,  and  a  crisis  had  now  arrived 
when  the  oidy  question  was,  "Shall  an  effort  be  made 
to  enforce  obedience,  or  shall  all  j)ower  over  them  be 
relinquished  Ibrever?"  that  it  would  be  disgraceful  to 
Englishmen  to  permit  the  empire  to  be  dismembered 
witiiout  a  struggle  ;  that  it  was  just  tliat  they  should 
pay  the  taxes  imposed,  as  they  now  contributed  less 
in  i)roi)ortion  to  their  wealth  than  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  ;  that  the  measures  proposed  were  nei- 
ther unjust  nor  cruel,  as  they  were  legitimate  means 
to  enforce  obedience  to  just  laws;  that  their  veiy  se- 
verity made  them  expedient,  as  the  greater  the  suf- 
fering, the  sooner  would  it  compel  submission  ;  that 
the  Americans  were  incited  to  resistance  by  factious 
})artisans  at  home,  were  cowardly,  spiritless,  constitu- 
tionally feeble,  incapable  of  discipline,  and  nothing 
but  stern  resolution  and  united  efforts  were  necessary 
to  insure  success. 
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The  speakers  on  the  other  side  contended,  that  the 
course  pursued  towards  the  colonies,  since  the  close 
of  the  war  with  France,  was  inconsistent  with  the 
free  principles  of  the  English  constitution ;  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Americans  was  such  as  ought  to  be 
expected  of  the  descendants  of  Englishmen,  and  not 
of  a  nature  to  be  visited  with  vindictive  punishment ; 
that,  by  their  enterprise,  industry,  and  bravery,  they 
had  contril)Uted  largely  to  the  wealth  and  glory  of  the 
nation ;  tliat  they  still  professed  loyalty  to  the  king, 
and,  until  parliament  began  to  tax  them,  displayed 
devoted  loyalty  in  all  their  actions ;  that  the  measures 
proposed  were  cruel,  because  to  exclude  the  people 
of  New  England  from  the  fisheries,  would  be  to  de- 
prive many  of  the  means  of  living,  and  unjust,  because 
the  innocent  wei'e  involved  in  suffering  with  the 
guilty ;  that  they  were  impolitic,  because  their  effect 
would  be  to  diminish  the  commerce  of  England,  and 
deprive  tbe  debtors  of  English  merchants  of  the  ability 
to  pay ;  because  to  conquer  the  country  would  be  to 
ruin  it,  to  cut  down  the  tree  which  had  yielded  golden 
fruit;  and  because  an  opportunity  would  be  given  to 
their  hereditary  rival  to  interfere  in  a  family  quarrel, 
effect  the  dismembei-ment  of  the  empii-e,  and  glory  in 
the  national  disgrace. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  of  the  several  debates,  a 
young  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank,  who  had  never 
before  spoken,  took  the  op})ortunity  to  utter  his  senti- 
ments on  so  important  a  <iuestion.  "  He  disclaimed 
every  idea  of  policy  and  of  right  internally  to  tax 
Americtu  He  disavowed  the  whole  system.  It  was 
conmienced  in  iniquity,  pursued  in  resentment,  and 
could  terminate  in  nothing  but  blood." 

la  the  house  of  commons,  upon  the  several  ques- 
tions decided,  the  votes  on  the  ministerial  side  varied 
from  304  to  188  ;  on  tliat  of  the  whigs  or  opposition, 
from  10()  to  58,  about  three  to  one.  In  the  house  of 
lords,  the  ])roportion  in  favor  of  ministers  was  greater. 

In  America,  the  friends  of  liberty  continued  to  be 
watchful  and  active.    To  be  prepared  for  the  worst, 
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they  gathered  from  all  quarters  arms  and  military 
stores.  The  people  around  JJoston  witliheld  from  the 
royalists  such  articles  as  were  needed  for  the  support 
of  the  troops ;  and  the  merchants  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  refused  to  supply  them.  When  intelli- 
gence was  received  of  the  proceedings  in  parliament, 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  quitted  it,  and 
sought  a  residence  in  the  country. 

A  new  Provincial  congress  liad  been  elected  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  met  on  the  tirst  of  February.  They 
directed  the  committee  of  supplies  "to  purchase  all 
the  powder  they  could,  and  also  all  kinds  of  warlike 
stores,  sufficient  for  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  jnen." 
For  such  as  had  been,  or  should  be,  purchased,  Con- 
cord, about  twenty  miles  from  Boston,  was  appointed 
one  of  the  places  of  deposit.  In  each  of  the  towns  of 
Charlestown,  Cambi-idge,  and  Roxbury,  two  men  were 
stationed  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  troops  in 
Boston ;  expresses  were  kept  in  readiness  to  convey 
intelligence  into  the  country ;  and  private  signals  were 
agreed  on. 

Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock  had  retired  to 
Lexington.  A  "daughter  of  liberty,"  the  wife  of  a 
royalist,  sent  privately  a  message  to"  the  Ibrmer  that  a 
l)0(ly  of  troojjs  would  leave  Boston  in  a  few  days. 
On  the  18th  of  April,  a  number  of  British  officers 
placed  themselves  on  the  various  routes  to  Concord  to 
intercept  such  expresses  as  the  wliigs  might  send  into 
the  country.  Late  in  the  evening,  a  body  of  eight  hun- 
dred troops  began  their  march  towards  Concord.  Ex- 
presses were  inunediately  despatched  ;  several  were 
intercepted;  but  one,  sent  by  Dr.  Warren,  who  re- 
mained in  Boston,  succeeded  in  passing  the  officers. 
The  ringing  of  bells  and  the  tiring  of  signal  guns 
brought  the  minute-men  together.  Early  the  next 
morning,  those  of  Lexington  assembled  on  the  green 
near  the  meeting-house.  A  few  miiuites  afterwards, 
the  advanced  body  of  the  regidars  a))|)ro;ii'h(>d  within 
inuskel-shot.  31ajor  Pitcairn,  riding  Ibrward,  ex- 
claimed,  "  Disperse,  you  rebels ;  throw  down   vour 
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arms  and  disperse."  Not  being  instantly  obeyed,  he 
discharged  his  pistol,  and  ordered  Jiis  men  to  fire. 
They  fired,  and  killed  several.  The  militia  dispersed  ; 
but  the  firing  continued.  In  the  whole,  eight  were 
killed,  some  of  whom  were  shot  in  their  concealment 
behind  the  fences. 

The  detachment  proceeded  to  Concord.  The 
minute-men  of  that  town  had  also  assembled ;  but, 
being  few  in  number,  they  retired  on  the  approach  of 
the  regulars.  These  entered  the  town,  and  destroyed 
the  provisions  and  stores.  The  minute-men  were 
reenlbrced,  and  advanced  again  towards  the  regulars. 
A  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  Cai)tain  Davis,  of  Ac- 
ton, was  killed.  The  British  troojis  were  compelled 
to  retreat,  leaving  behind  them  several  killed  and 
wounded. 

The  whole  country  was  now  in  arms,  and  the  troops 
retreated  with  precipitation.  The  militia  not  only 
pressed  upon  their  rear,  but  placed  themselves  singly 
behind  trees  and  stone  walls,  and,  from  these  secure 
coverts,  fired  upon  them  as  they  passed.  At  Lexing- 
ton, they  met  a  reenforcement  under  Lord  Percy, 
which  General  Gage  had  despatched  on  receiving  in- 
formation of  the  occurrences  there  in  the  morning. 

After  resting  a  moment,  the  whole  body  proceeded 
towards  Boston.  In  their  progress,  they  were  more 
and  more  harassed  by  the  provincials,  whose  number 
hourly  increased,  and  who  liecame  in  proportion  more 
adventurous.  Having  an  intimate  knowledge  of  all 
the  roads,  they  could  pursue  with  less  fatigue,  and 
meet  the  enemy  unexpectedly  at  the  various  wind- 
higs;  and,  being  all  experienced  marksmen,  their 
shots  seldom  failed  of  effect  At  sunset,  the  regulars, 
almost  overcome  with  fatigue,  passed  along  Charles- 
town  Neck,  and  found  on  Bunker's  Hill  a  place  of  se- 
curity and  repose. 

In  this  engagement,  sixty-five  of  the  royal  forces 
were  killed,  one  hundred  and  eighty  wounded-,  and 
twenty-eight  made  prisoners.  Of  the  provincials, 
fifty  were  killed,  thirty-four  were  wounded,  and  foiir 
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were  missing.  The  killed  were  lamented  and  hon- 
ored as  the  lirst  martyrs  in  the  cause  ol'  liberty.  In 
tile  various  sections  ot  country  from  which  they  came, 
liutred  of  Great  IJritaiu  took  still  deeper  root;  and 
New  England,  connected  more  than  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  as  one  great  family,  by  the  closest  in- 
timacy of  ail  the  inliabitants,  universally  felt  the  dep- 
rivation with  a  mixed  feeling  of  sorrow  and  rage. 

Intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  spread  rap- 
idly through  IMassachusetts  and  the  adjoining  prov- 
inces. The  farmer  left  his  plougii  in  the  furrow,  the 
mechanic  dropped  the  utensil  in  his  hand,  and,  seizing 
their  arms,  all  hastened  to  the  environs  of  Boston. 
In  a  few  days,  a  large  army  was  assembled,  which, 
under  the  command  of  General  Ward,  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  General  Putnam,  of  Connecticut,  closely 
invested  the  town,  and  alarmed  General  Gage  for  the 
safety  of  his  garrison. 

In  the  remoter  provinces,  the  intelligence  was  con- 
sidered of  solenm  and  alarming  import.  The  great 
drama  was  opened,  and  the  pmt  which  each  should 
take  must  immediately  be  chosen.  By  many  a  resort 
to  arms  had  never  been  anticipated.  To  them  the  de- 
cision was  more  ijaiaful  ;  but  in  all  the  colonies  it 
liad  the  effect  to  inflame  the  determined,  and  to 
arouse  in  others  the  latent  love  of  liberty.  In  New 
York,  Phihuh'Iphia,  and  Baltimore,  the  people,  assem- 
bling, prohibited  tlie  dej)artun>  of  vessels  to  j)laces 
friendly  to  the  royal  cause ;  and  no  connnander  dared 
to  sail.  In  New  Jersey,  they  took  possession  of  the 
money,  then  large  in  amount,  in  the  public  treasury. 
In  IMaryland  and  ??outIi  Carolin;i,  the  royal  magazines 
went!  l(jrcii)]y  entered,  and  their  contents  seized  for 
the  use  of  the  whigs. 

The  iissembly  of  Pennsylvania  was  at  that  time  in 
session.  On  the  Gth  of  May,  they  elected  Ur.  Frank- 
lin, who  returned  on  the  ^th  from  England,  an  ad- 
ilitional  dei)uty  to  the  next  Continental  congress. 
John  Penn,  one  ol'  the  proprietors,  was  then  governor. 
He  was  supposed  to  be  not  unfriendly  to  the  Anieri- 
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can  cause ;  but,  in  obedience  to  instructions,  he  laid 
before  them  the  conciUatory  plan  of  Lord  North,  and 
observed  to  them  tiiat,  "  as  they  were  the  first  assem- 
bly to  whom  it  had  been  communicated,  tliey  would 
deservedly  be  revered  by  the  latest  posterity,  if  by  any 
means  they  could  be  instrumental  in  restoring  public 
tranquillity,  and  rescuing  both  countries  from  the 
horrors  of  a  civil  war."  They  replied,  that  "they 
chose  to  leave  the  character  of  the  plan  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  governor's  good  sense ;  but,  if  it  were 
unexceptionable,  they  should  esteem  it  dishonorable 
to  adopt  it,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  their 
sister  colonies,  who,  united  by  just  motives  and  mu- 
tual faith,  were  guided  by  general   councils." 

Connecticut  had  poured  forth  her  full  proportion  of 
hardy  yeomanry  to  man  the  lines  around  Boston  ;  but 
several,  who  remained  at  home,  conceived  the  project 
of  surprising  Ticonderoga,  a  fortified  post  on  the  west- 
ern shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  commanding  the 
entrance  into  Canada.  They  communicated  their 
design  to  Colonel  Ethan  Allen,  of  Vermont,  who, 
upon  their  arrival  at  Castleton  with  forty  men,  met 
them  there  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  and  thirty 
Green  Mountain  boys.  The  next  day.  Captain  Ben- 
edict Arnold,  of  Connecticut,  who,  upon  the  first 
alarm,  had  hastened  to  Boston,  arrived  from  that 
place,  having  conceived  the  same  project,  and  been 
authorized,  by  the  committee  of  safety  in  Massachu^ 
setts,  to  undertake  it. 

Allen  and  Arnold,  at  the  head  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tain boys,  hastened  to  Ticonderoga,  and  the  reinainder 
of  the  pany  to  SkeensboroUgh.  On  the  night  of  the 
9th  of  May,  about  eighty  —  all  that  the  boats  could 
carry  —  crossed  the  lake,  and,  at  dawn  of  day,  landed 
near  the  fortress.  They  advanced  to  the  gateway. 
A  sentinel  snapped  his  fusee  at  Colonel  Allen,  and 
fetreated.  The  Americans,  following,  found  the  com- 
mander in  bed.  Colonel  Allen  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  the  fort.  "By  what  authority  do  yotl 
demand  it?"  "In  the  name,"  replied  Allen,  "of 
VOL,  I,  23 
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the  great  Jehovah  and  the  Continental  congress.*' 
The  British  officer,  having  but  fifty  men,  saw  that 
resistance   would    be  vain,  and  agreed  to   surrender. 

When  the  remainder  olthe  party  arrived,  they  were 
despatched,  luuk-r  Colonel  Seth  Warner,  to  take  pos- 
session of  Crown  Point ;  and  Arnold,  hastily  manning 
a  schooner,  sailed  to  capture  a  sloop-ol-war  lying  at 
the  outlet  of  the  lake.  These  two  expeditions,  as 
well  as  that  against  Skeensborough,  were  successful; 
and  thus  was  obtained,  witliout  bloodshed,  the  com- 
mand of  those  important  posts,  together  with  more 
than  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  and  other  muni- 
tions of  war.  The  unexpected  news  of  this  brilliant 
success  imparted  higher  courage  and  animation  to  the 
Americans. 

Most  of  the  militia,  who  had  repaired  to  Boston, 
returned  soon  alter  to  their  homes;  but  a  sufficient 
number  remained,  posted  near  the  Neck,  to  prevent 
the  British  from  leaving  tlie  town  by  land.  Between 
detachments  li-om  these  and  parties  of  regulai's,  who 
were  often  sent  to  collect  tbrage  on  the  islands  in  the 
harbor,  Irequent  skirmishes  took  place,  in  most  of 
which  the  Americans  were  successful. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  several  transports,  filled 
with  troops,  commanded  by  Generals  Howe,  Clinton, 
and  Burgoyne,  arrived  from  England,  and  General 
Gage  began  to  act  with  more  decision  and  vigor.  He 
issued  a  pnn-Iamation,  declaring  those  in  arms,  and  all 
who  aided  llieni,  rebels  and  traitors,  and  threatened  to 
punish  tiiem  as  such,  vmless  they  immediately  returned 
to  their  j)eacelul  occupations.  He  promised  his  ma- 
jesty's jiardon  to  all  who  should  in  this  manner  give 
proof  of  their  repentance  and  amendment,  excepting 
Samuel  Adams  and  Joini  Hancock,  whose  crimes,  ho 
alleged,  Avere  too  flagitious  to  admit  of  pardon. 

This  proclamation,  and  tlie  arrivid  of  the  troops,  flu- 
from  dismaying,  aroused  the  j)e()j)ie  to  greater  activity 
and  wafclifiilness.  Again  the  iniiitia  assembled  and 
surrounded  Boston.  Inwilling  to  endure  the  incon-- 
veuience  and  disgrace  of  this  confinement,  GeueraS 
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Gage  made  preparation  to  penetrate,  with  a  portion 
of  liis  army,  into  the  country.  To  prevent  this,  tlie 
provincial  generals  resolved  to  occupy  Bunker's  Hill, 
an  eminence  in  Chai-lestown,  situated  on  a  peninsula 
that  approaches  near  to  Boston. 

On  the  evening  of  the  16th  of  .Tune,  a  thousand  men, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Prescot,  of  Massachu- 
setts, Colonel  Stai-k,  from  New  Hampshire,  and  Cap- 
tain Knowlton,  from  Connecticut,  were  despatched  on 
this  service.  They  were  conducted,  by  mistake,  to 
Breed's  Hill,  which  was  nearer  to  the  water  and  to 
Boston  than  Bunker's.  At  twelve  o'clock,  they  began 
to  throw  up  intrenchments,  and  by  dawn  of  day  had 
completed  a  redoubt  eight  rods  square.  As  soon  as 
ihey  were  discovered,  they  were  tired  upon  from  a 
ship-of-war  and  several  floating  batteries  lying  near, 
and  from  a  fortification  in  Boston  opposite  the  redoubt. 
The  Americans,  nevertheless,  encouraged  by  General 
Putnam,  who  often  visited  them  on  the  hill,  continued 
to  labor  until  they  had  finished  a  slight  breastwork 
extending  from  the  redoubt  eastward  to  the  water; 
and  in  the  morning  they  received  a  reenfoi'cement  of 
five  hundi-ed  men. 

The  temerity  of  the  provincials  astonished  and  in- 
censed General  Gage ;  and  he  determined  to  drive 
them  immediately  from  their  position.  About  noon,  a 
body  of  three  thousand  regulars,  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Howe,  left  Boston  in  boats,  and  landed  in  Charles- 
town,  at  the  extreme  point  of  tlie  peninsula.  Generals 
Clinton  and  Burgoyne  took  their  station  on  an  emi- 
nence in  Boston,  commanding  a  distinct  view  of  the 
hill.  The  spires  of  the  churches,  the  roofs  of  the 
houses,  and  all  the  heights  in  the  neighborhood,  were 
covered  with  people,  waiting,  in  dreadful  anxietj',  to 
witness  the  approaching  battle. 

The  regulars,  forming  at  the  place  of  landing, 
marched  slowly  up  the  hill,  halting  frequently  to 
allow  time  to  the  artillery  to  demolish  the  works. 
While  advancing,  the  village  of  Charlestown,  con- 
taining about  four  hundi-ed  houses,  was  set  on   fire 
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by  order  of  General  Gage.  The  flames  ascended 
to  a  lofty  height,  presenting  a  sublime  and  magnificent 
spectacle.  Tlje  Americans  reserved  their  fire  until 
the  British  were  witiiin  ten  rods  of  the  redoubt ;  then, 
taking  a  steady  aim,  they  began  a  furious  discharge. 
Entire  ranks  of  the  assailants  fell.  Tlie  enemy  halted, 
and  returned  the  fire  ;  but  that  from  the  redoubt  con- 
tinuing incessant,  and  doing  great  execution,  they 
retreated  in  haste  and  disorder  down  the  hill,  some 
even  taking  refiige  in  their  boats. 

The  officers  were  seen  running  hither  and  thither, 
collecting,  arranging,  and  addressing,  their  men,  who 
were  at  length  induced  again  to  ascend  the  hill.  The 
Americans  now  reserved  their  fire  until  the  enemy 
had  approached  even  nearer  than  before,  when  a 
tremendous  volley  was  at  once  poured  upon  them. 
Terrified  by  the  carnage  around  them,  they  again 
retreated  with  precipitation  ;  and  such  was  the  panic, 
that  General  Howe  was  left  almost  alone  on  the  hill 
side,  his  troops  having  deserted  him,  and  nearly  every 
officer  ai'ound  him  being  killed. 

At  this  moment,  General  Clinton,  who  had  observed 
from  Boston  the  j)rogress  of  the  battle,  feeling  that 
British  honor  was  at  stake,  hastened  with  a  recnforce- 
ment  to  the  assistance  ol'  his  countrymen.  By  his 
exertions,  the  troops  were  a  third  time  rallied,  and 
were  compelled  by  the  officers,  wlio  marched  behind 
them  with  drawn  swords,  to  advance  again  towards 
the  Americans.  The  fire  tiom  the  ships  and  batteries 
was  redoubled,  and  a  low  ])icces  of  cannon  had  been 
so  placed  as  to  rake  the  interior  of  the  breastwork 
from  end  to  end. 

The  provincials,  having  ex^iended  their  ammunition, 
awaited  in  silence  the  approach  of  the  regulars.  The 
latter  entered  the  redoubt.  The  former,  having  no 
bajonets,  defended  themselves,  for  a  short  time,  with 
the  butt-ends  of  their  muskets.  From  this  unequal 
contest  they  were  soon  com|)flled  to  retire.  As  they 
retreated  over  Charlestown  Neck,  the  fire  from  the 
floating  batteries  was  incessant ;  but,  providentially,  a 
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few  only  were  killed.     The  enemy  had  sustained  too 
much  injury  to  think  of  pursuit. 

In  tliis  despei-ate  and  bloody  conflict,  the  royal 
forces  consisted,  as  has  been  stated,  of  three  thousand 
men,  and  the  provincials  of  but  fiiteen  hundred.  Of 
the  former,  one  thousand  and  fifty-four  were  killed 
and  wounded ;  of  the  latter,  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
three.  This  disparity  of  loss,  the  steadiness  and 
bravery  displayed  by  their  recent,  undisciplined  levies, 
occasioned  among  the  Americans  the  highest  exulta- 
tion, and,  in  their  view,  more  than  counterbalanced 
the  loss  of  position.  "  If  this  is  a  British  victory,  how 
many  such  victories,"  they  triumphantly  asked,  "  can 
their  army  achieve  without  ruin  ?  " 

But  deep  and  heart-felt  sorrow  was  intermingled 
with  their  rejoicings.  Among  the  killed  was  Doctor 
Warren,  a  patriot,  who,  at  an  early  period,  had  es- 
poused with  warmth  tiie  cause  of  freedom ;  who  had 
displayed  great  intrepidity  in  several  skirmishes  ;  had 
four  days  before  been  elected  major-general ;  and  had, 
on  the  fatal  day,  hastened  to  the  field  of  battle,  to 
serve  his  country  as  a  volunteer.  For  his  many  vir- 
tues, his  elegant  manners,  his  generous  devotion  to 
his  country,  his  high  attainments  in  political  science, 
he  was  beloved  and  respected  by  his  republican  as- 
sociates ;  and  to  him  their  afi'ections  pointed  as  a 
future  leader,  in  a  cause  dear  to  their  hearts,  and  in- 
timately connected  with  their  glory. 

In  the  midst  of  these  military  transactions,  a  Conti- 
nental congress  assembled  at  Philadelphia.  It  com- 
prised delegates  from  twelve  colonies,  all  of  whom 
were  animated  with  a  determined  spirit  of  opposition 
to  parliamentary  taxation.  A  majority,  however,  had 
not  yet  formed  the  hardy  resolution  to  separate 
from  the  mother  countiy,  and  aim  at  independence. 
The  measures  partook  of  the  opposite  feelings  of  the 
members.  Mr.  Hancock,  the  proscribed  patriot,  was 
chosen  president ;  they  resolved  that  another  humble 
petition  for  redress  of  grievances  should  be  presented 
to  the  king ;  but  they  also  resolved  that  means  of 
23* 
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defence  should  be  immediately  prepared,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  choice  of  officers  to  command  their 
united  forces. 

To  induce  the  friends  of  liberty  in  the  southern 
provinces  to  embark  more  warmly  in  the  cause  of 
resistance,  the  nortiiern  delegates  determined  to  give 
their  suffrages,  for  a  conunander-in-chief,  to  a  person 
residijig  in  that  (juarter.  Fortunately,  one  was  found 
eminently  qualified  for  the  office.  By  unanimous  vote 
of  the  congress,  George  Washixgton,  then  jjres- 
ent  as  delegate  from  Virginia,  was  elected.  He  had 
served,  with  high  reputation,  in  the  late  war  with 
France  ;  was  distinguished  in  his  native  province  for 
his  military  knowledge,  his  great  wealth,  the  dignity 
of  his  deportment,  his  unsuspected  integrity,  aiul  his 
ardent  attachment  to  the  interests  of  his  country. 

The  president,  addressing  him  in  his  seat,  announced 
to  him  the  choice  which  the  congress  had  made. 
Washington  declared  his  acceptance  with  a  diffidence 
which  gave  to  his  great  talents  a  brighter  lustre,  and 
assured  congress  that,  as  no  pecuniaiy  compensation 
could  have  temj)ted  him  to  accept  the  office,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  his  domestic  ease  and  happiness,  he  would 
receive  no  pay,  and  would  ask  only  tlie  remuneration 
of  his  expenses.  Artemas  Ward,  Charles  Lee,  Philip 
Sciniyler,  and  Israel  Putnam,  were  then  chosen  major- 
generals,  and  Horatio  Gates  adjutant-general.  Lee 
bad  lately  held  the  office  of  colonel,  and  Gates  that  of 
major,  in  the  British  army. 

Congress  also  resolved  that,  for  defraying  the  ex- 
penses wiiich  might  i)e  incurred,  bills  of  credit,  or 
pa|)er  money,  to  the  amount  of  three  millions  of  dol- 
lars, should  be  issued,  and  pledged  the  colonics  for 
their  redemj)tion.  A  solemn  and  dignified  declara- 
tion, setting  forth  the  causes  and  necessity  of  taking 
up  arms,  was  prepared  to  be  i)ublished  to  the  army  in 
orders,  and  to  the  people  from  the  pulpit.  Alter  par- 
ticularizing the  aggressions  of  Great  Britain,  with  the 
energy  of  men  leeliug  unmerited  injm-y,  they  ex- 
claim — 
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"But  why  should  we  enumerate  our  injuries  in  de- 
tail ?  By  one  statute  it  is  declared  that  parliament 
can  of  right  make  laws  to  bind  tis  in  all  cases  what- 
soever. What  is  to  defend  us  against  so  enormous,  so 
unlimited  a  power  ?  Not  a  single  man  of  those  who 
assume  it  was  chosen  by  us,  or  is  subject  to  our  con- 
trol or  influence ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  all 
■of  thoii  exempt  from  the  operation  of  sucli  laws,  and 
sin  American  revenue,  if  not  diverted  from  the  osten- 
sible purposes  for  which  it  is  raised,  would  actually 
lighten  their  own  burdens,  in  proportion  as  it  increases 
ours.  We  saw  the  misery  to  which  such  despotism 
would  reduce  us.  We,  for  ten  years,  incessantly  and 
ineffectually  besieged  the  throne  as  supplicants;  we 
reasoned,  we  remonstrated  with  parliament  in  the 
most  mild  and  decent  language. 

"  We  are  now  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  choosing 
an  unconditional  submission  to  the  will  of  irritated 
ministers,  or  resistance  by  force.  The  latter  is  our 
choice.  We  have  counted  the  cost  of  this  contest, 
and  find  nothing  so  dreadful  as  voluntary  slavery. 
Honor,  justice,  and  humanity,  forbid  us  tamely  to  sur- 
render that  freedom  wliich  we  received  from  our  gal- 
lant ancestors,  and  which  our  innocent  posterity  have 
a  right  to  receive  from  us.  We  cannot  endure  the 
infamy  and  guilt  of  resigning  succeeding  generations 
to  that  wretchedness  which  inevitably  awaits  them  if 
we  basely  entail  hereditary  bondage  upon  them. 

"Our  cause  is  just;  our  union  is  perfect  Our  in- 
ternal resources  are  great ;  and,  if  necessary,  foreign 
assistance  is  undoubtedly  attainable.  We  gratefully 
acknowledge,  as  a  signal  instance  of  the  divine  favor 
towards  us,  that  his  providence  would  not  permit  us 
to  be  called  into  this  severe  controversy,  until  we  were 
grown  up  to  our  present  strength,  had  been  previously 
exercised  in  warlike  operations,  and  possessed  the 
means  of  defending  ourselves. 

'•With  hearts  fortified  by  these  animating  reflections, 
we  most  solemnly,  before  God  aiidtlic  world,  declare, 
that,  exerting  the  utmost  energy  of  those  powers  which 
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our  beneficent  Creator  liath  graciously  bestowed,  the 
arms  we  have  been  compelled  by  our  enemies  to  as- 
sume, we  will,  in  defiance  of  every  hazard,  with  una- 
bating  fiinnness  and  perseverance,  emj)loy  for  the 
preservation  of  our  liberties,  being,  with  one  mind, 
resolved  to  die  freemen  rather  than  to  live  slaves." 

Early  in  May,  the  Provincial  congress  of  Massachu- 
setts resolved  that  General  Gage  had  utterly  disqual- 
ified himself  to  act  as  governor  of  the  colony,  and 
that,  tlierelbre,  no  obedience  was  due  to  him.  After- 
wards they  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Continental  con- 
gress, setting  forth  the  difficulties  arising  from  the 
want  of  a  regular  government,  and  requesting  ex- 
plicit advice  in  what  way  they  should  remedy  the 
evil.  In  reply,  a  resolution  was  adoj^ted,  declaring 
that  no  obedience  was  due  to  the  act  of  parliament 
altering  the  charter  of  ]>hissachusetts,  nor  to  a  gov- 
ernor who  shoidd  endeavor  to  subvert  it ;  and  recom- 
mending that  the  Provincial  congress,  conforming  as 
near  as  might  be  to  the  spirit  and  substance  of  the 
ciiarter,  should  suimnon  re])resentatives  from  the  sev- 
eral towns ;  that  they,  when  met,  should  choose  a 
ooiuicil,  and  tliat  these  two  bodies  should  exercise  the 
powers  of  govermnent  until  a  governor  appointed  by 
the  king  would  consent  to  act  according  to  the  charter. 
This  advice  was  followed;  the  people  discovered  that 
they  could  manage  their  afliurs  without  the  aid  of  a 
royal  governor ;  and  many  beheld,  with  secret  pleas- 
ure, the  legal  ties  giving  way  which  connected  Great 
Britain  with  her  colonies. 

The  congress  continued  in  session,  performing  such 
duties  as  usually  devolve  on  the  executive  of  a  nation  ; 
apj)ointing  officers,  providing  means,  devising  plans, 
and  giving  orders.  They  established  a  j)ost-office 
department,  atid  placed  at  the  head  of  it  Dr.  Franklin, 
who  had  held  the  same  otlice  under  the  king,  and 
been  removed  in  1774.  'J'hey  chose  a  committee  on 
Indian  affairs,  and  directed  a  "talk  "to  be  addressed 
to  the  several  tribes,  stating  the  origin  of  the  "family 
/]uanel,"   and  urging  them  to  remain  neutral  in  the 
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contest.  The  Indians,  however,  were  so  fond  of  war, 
that,  being  invited  by  the  British,  they  joined  their 
standard. 

Soon  after  his  election.  General  Washington,  ac- 
companied by  General  Lee  and  several  other  officers, 
set  out  for  the  camp  at  Cambridge.  In  every  place 
through  which  he  passed  he  received  the  highest 
honors.  At  New  York,  the  Provincial  congress,  in  a 
respectful  address,  declared  their  confidence  in  his 
abilities  and  virtue,  and  feeling,  in  their  devotion  to 
liberty,  a  just  jealousy  of  military  power,  expressed 
the  fullest  assurance  that,  when  the  contest  was  ended, 
"he  would  reassume  the  character  of  our  worthiest 
citizen."  A  committee  from  the  Provincial  congress 
of  Massachusetts  met  him  at  Springfield,  and  conducted 
him  to  head  quarters,  where  he  was  received  by  an- 
other committee  with  all  the  ceremonies  due  to  his 
station. 

He  found  the  army,  consisting  of  fourteen  thousand 
men,  posted  on  the  heights  around  Boston,  forming  a 
line  which  extended  from  Roxbury  on  the  right  to 
the  River  Mystic  on  the  left;  —  a  distance  of  twelve 
miles.  The  troops  were  ardently  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  liberty,  but  destitute  of  discipline,  averse  to  subor- 
dination, without  powder,  without  tents,  and  without 
most  of  the  conveniences  usually  provided  for  regular 
armies. 

With  the  assistance  of  General  Gates,  he  introduced 
some  degree  of  regularity  and  system.  Several  bar- 
rels of  powder  were  obtained  from  New  Jersey  ;  and 
Captain  Manly,  commander  of  the  privateer  Lee,  cap- 
tured an  ordnance  ship,  containing  arms,  ammunition, 
and  a  complete  assortment  of  such  working  tools  as 
were  most  needed  in  the  American  camp.  This  prov- 
idential capture  was  followed  by  others,  which  sup- 
plied the  most  pressing  wants  of  the  army,  enabled  it 
to  continue,  through  the  year,  the  blockade  of  Bos- 
ton, and  contributed  greatly  to  distress  the  enemy,  for 
whose  use  the  cargoes  were  destined. 

£yejits  occurring,  this  year,  in  the  southern  colonies, 
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Still  furtlier  weakened  the  attachment  of  the  people  to 
Great  Britain.  In  V^irgiiiia,  Lord  DLiiiinore,  the  gov- 
ernor, seized,  hy  night,  sunie  j)o\vder  belonging  to  the 
colony,  and  conveyed  it  on  board  a  liritish  ship  in 
James  River.  Intelligence  of  this  transaction  reach- 
ing Patrick  Henry,  he  placed  himself  at  the  liead 
of  the  independent  companies  in  liis  vicinity,  and 
marclied  towards  the  seat  of  government,  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  obtaining,  by  Ibrce,  restitution  of 
the  powder,  or  its  value.  He  was  met  by  a  messen- 
ger, who  paid  liim  the  value  of  the  powder,  when  he 
and  the  militia  returned  to  their  homes. 

Alarmed  by  this  display  of  spirit  and  patriotism, 
Lord  Dunmore  tbrtified  his  palace.  From  this  castle 
he  issued  a  proclamation  charging  Henry  and  his  as- 
sociates with  rebellious  j)ractices,  which  offended  the 
people,  who  highly  approved  their  conduct  Other 
causes  increasing  the  popular  ferment,  he  quitted  his 

?alace,  and  i-epaired  to  a  ship-of-\var  then    lying   at 
'orktown. 

In  November,  he  issued  another  proclamation,  offer- 
ing freedom  to  those  slaves  belonging  to  rebel  mas- 
ters, who  should  join  his  majesty's  troops  at  Yorktown. 
Several  hundred,  in  consequence,  rej)aired  to  that 
place.  A  body  of  militia  inunediately  assembled,  and, 
while  posted  near  the  city,  were  attacked,  whh  great 
bravery,  bv  the  regulars,  royalists,  and  negroes.  The 
militia,  repelling  the  attack  with  ecjual  bravery,  gained 
a  decisive  victory.  Lord  Dunmore  then  evacuated 
the  city,  and,  Ibllowcil  by  his  white  and  black  forces, 
sought  refuge  on  board  the  ships  of  his  majesty. 
Soon  after,  Norfolk,  set  on  lire  by  his  order,  was 
mostly  consumed,  and  its  destruction  was  coin})leted 
by  the  j)rovincials,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  deriving 
supplies  from  ihat  (luarter. 

The  governor  of  North  Carolina,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  Lord  Dunmore,  fortified  his  palace  at  New- 
bern.  This  caused  a  connnotion  among  the  people, 
which  induced  him  to  retire  on  board  a  ship  in  the 
barber.     While  there,  he  made  zealous  exertions  to 
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brganize  a  party  in  favor  of  the  royal  cause ;  and 
a  band  of  Scotch  Highlanders,  settled  in  the  inte- 
rior country,  listened  to  his  persuasions.  On  their 
march  to  the  sea-coast,  they  were  met  by  a  party  of 
militia,  who  attacked  and  dispersed  them.  This  early 
victory  secured  the  predominance  of  the  whigs,  and 
crushed  the  hopes  and  spirits  of  the  tories. 

South  Carolina  had  always,  with  great  unanimity 
and  zeal,  resisted  parliamentary  taxation;  and  soon 
after  tiie  battle  of  Lexington,  the  governor,  Lord  Wil- 
liam Campbell,  apprehensive  of  danger  to  his  person, 
retired  from  the  province.  In  July,  Georgia  chose 
delegates  to  the  Continental  congress,  increasing  to 
THIRTEEN  the  number  of  the  united  colonies. 

The  province  of  New  York  contained  many  warm 
advocates  for  freedom;  but  its  capital  had  so  long 
been  the  head-quarters  of  the  British  army  in  America, 
that  many  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  having  con- 
tracted intimate  relations  with  British  officers,  had 
become  devoted  to  the  royal  cause.  The  assembly, 
acting  under  their  influence,  declined  to  choose  del- 
egates to  the  Continental  congress  held  in  May,  1775; 
but  the  people,  a  majority  of  whom  were  actuated  by 
different  feelings,  elected  a  Provincial  congress,  by 
whom  those  delegates  were  chosen. 

When  intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  reached 
the  city.  Captain  Sears,  an  active  and  intrepid  leader 
of  the  "  sons  of  liberty,"  took  effectual  measures  to 
prevent  vessels  bound  to  ports  in  America  where  the 
royal  cause  prevailed,  from  sailing.  An  association 
was  also  formed,  consisting  of  one  thousand  of  the 
principal  inhabitants,  who  bound  themselves  to  assist 
in  carrying  into  execution  whatever  measure  might  be 
recommended,  by  the  Continental  congress,  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  the  oppressive  acts  of  the  British  par- 
liament. 

The  ministry,  desirous  of  retaining  in  obedience 
this  important  colony,  appointed  Mr.  Tryon  to  be 
governor  over  it.  He  had  before  filled  the  same 
office  ;  was  a  man  of  address,  and  greatly  beloved  by 
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the  people.  He  came  fully  empowered  to  gain  ad«- 
liereiits  by  dispensing  promises  and  money  at  his 
discretion.  The  success  of  his  intrigues  alarmed 
congress,  who,  having  particular  reference  to  himf 
recommended  that  "ail  persons  wiiose  going  at  large 
miglit  endanger  the  liberties  of  America,  should  be 
arrested  and  secured."  Gaining  early  intelligence  of 
this,  he  also  sought  refuge  on  board  a  ship  in  the 
harbor. 

Althougii  tlic  autumn  of  1775  was  not  distinguished 
by  any  brilliant  exploit,  yet  the  time  of  congress  and 
of  the  commander-in-chief  was  not  unprofitably  em- 
ployed. Constant  attention  was  paid  to  the  discipline 
of  the  trooj>s  ;  arrangements  were  made  to  obtain  a 
supply  of  military  stores  ;  the  building  and  equipnient 
of  a  naval  Ibrce  was  commenced ;  two  expeditions 
were  organized  and  despatched  against  Canada,  one 
by  the  way  of  Lfike  Champlaiu,  the  otlier  of  the  River 
Kennebec;  and  General  Lee,  with  twelve  hundred 
volunteers  from  Connecticut,  was  directed  to  proceed 
to  New  York,  and,  witli  tlie  aid  of  the  uihabitants,  for- 
tify the  city  and  the  high  lands. 

The  abolition  of  all  legal  authority  in  the  colonies 
was  an  evil  lor  which,  though  less  than  had  been  an- 
ticipated, it  was  yet  expedient  to  provide  a  remedy. 
N(!W  Hampshire  applied  to  congress  for  adWce  on 
this  subject.  A  favorable  opportunity  was  thus  pre- 
sented to  the  zealous  jnitriots  in  cdngress,  to  projjose 
a  remedy  fiir  the  evil,  which  should,  at  the  same  time, 
exhibit  in  practice  the  fundamental  j)rinciple  of  iheir 
political  creed,  that  all  legitimate  authority  must  bo 
derived  tiom  tlie  people  :  and  should  also  ])re])are  the 
way  lor  their  darling  object — -a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. 

A  resolution  was  introduced,  recommending  that  a 
convention  of  representatives,  freely  elected  by  the 
pt'0|)le  ol'tliat  colony,  should  be  called,  for  the  purpose 
of  cstaijlisirmg  such  a  form  of  government  as  they 
might  deem  proper,  it  was  warmly  opposed  by  thosfr 
meujbers  who  were  vet  desirous  of  an  accouunodation 
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with  the  mother  country.  An  amendment  being 
made,  providing  that  the  government  established 
should  continue  in  Ibrce  no  longer  than  the  existing 
contest  with  Great  Britain,  the  resolution  passed. 
Representatives  were  accordingly  chosen,  who,  on 
the  5th  of  January,  1776,  adopted  a  written  constitu- 
tion, acknowledging  no  source  of  power  but  the  peo- 
ple. In  other  colonies,  the  same  course  was  soon 
afterwards  pursued. 

A  transaction  displaying  the  vindictive  feelings  of 
the  British  occurred  in  October.     The  ministry  had 
issued  orders  to  officers  of  the  navy,  to  proceed  as  in 
the  case  of  actual  rebellion  against  such  colonial  sea- 
ports accessible  to  ships-of-war  as  should  attempt  to 
seize  any  public  magazines  of  arms  or  other  stores. 
Falmouth,  a  flourishing  town  in  that  part  of  iNIassa- 
chusetts  now  the  state  of  Maine,  having,  in  compliance 
with  a  resolve  of  the  Provincial  congress,  prevented 
some  tories  from  sending  their  property,  consisting 
of  masts  suitable  for  the  na\7,  out  of  the  country,  its 
destruction,  under  color  of  these  orders,  was  resolved 
on.     Captain  Mowatt,  Avith  four  ships,  appeared  before 
the  place,  and  gave  notice  to  the  inhabitants  that  they 
must  leave  it  in  two  hours,  as  he  had  been  ordered  to 
destroy  it.     They  sought  by  negotiation  to  avert  their 
ruin,  but  were  told  that  thoir  town  could  be    saved 
from  destruction  only  by  tlieir  delivering  up  all  their 
arms   and  ammunition,  engaging   not   to   unite   with 
their  countrymen  in  any  opposition  to  Great  Britain, 
and  surrendering  four   of  their  principal   citizens  as 
hostages.     They  asked  time  to  give  an  answer,  and 
he  allowed  them  until  the  next  morning.     The  night 
was  spent,  not  in  deliberation,  but  in  removing  their 
families  and  effects.     Not  receiving  any  answer,  Cap- 
tain Mowatt,  the  next  day,  set  the  town  on  fire,  and 
more  than  four  hundred  dwelling-houses  and  stores 
were  consumed.     It  was   afterwards  rebuilt,   and  its 
name  changed  to  Portland. 

This  wanton  act  of  devastation  served  to  exasperate, 
rather  than  to  intimidate,  the  people.      It  probably 
VOL.  I.  24 
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accelerated  the  passage,  by  the  Provincial  congress 
of  JMassacliiisettt;,  of  an  act  "for  encouraging  the  fit- 
ting out  of  armed  vessels  to  defend  the  sea-coast  of 
America,  and  for  erecting  a  court  to  try  and  condemn 
all  vessels  tiiat  shall  be  found  infesting  the  same." 
Under  such  guise  did  the  shrewd  politicians  of  the 
time,  while  professing  allegiance  to  Great  Britain, 
cover  the  grant  of  a  license  to  privateers  to  cruise 
against  and  capture  British  vessels.  Several  were 
fitted  out,  and  were  successful. 

As  tlie  year  1775  drew  near  to  a  close,  the  condition 
of  the  army,  employed  in  the  blockade  of  Boston, 
engaged  tlie  attention  of  congress.  A  speedy  adjust- 
ment of  the  dis|)Ute  being  at  first  expected,  the  men 
liad  been  eidisted  to  serve  only  until  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary. No  prosj)ect  now  appeared  of  an  inmiediate 
accommodation.  It  Avas  therefore  resolved  to  form  a 
new  army,  to  consist  of  twenty  thousand  men,  and 
to  be  raised,  as  fin- as  practicable,  fi'om  tlie  troops  tiien 
in  service,  rnfortunatcly,  it  svas  determined  that  the 
enlistments  sliould  be  maile  for  one  year  only  —  an 
error  the  conse({uences  of  which  were  afterwards  very 
severely  felt. 

It  was  supposed  that  most  of  those  whom  patriotism 
had  impelled  to  join  the  army,  would  continue  in  the 
service  of  their  coujitry;  but,  when  the  experiment 
was  made,  it  was  found  that  their  ardor  had  consid- 
erably abated.  The  blockade  of  Boston  presented  no 
()p|)(>rtunity  of  aciiuiriug  glory,  by  deeds  of  noble 
d.iriiig;  llie  fatiguing  duties  of  the  camp  wore  upon 
their  spirits,  ailected  their  health,  and  i)roduccd  an 
nncoiicpierabie  longing  to  revisit  their  homes.  \ot- 
witlistaudiug  the  great  exertions  of  (leneral  Washing- 
ton, no  more  tliaii  half  tlie  estimated  nimiher  had  been 
enlisted  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  j)eo|)le  and  the  troops,  supposing  the  army  to 
be  stronger  than  it  was,  expressed  great  dissatisfiiction 
at  tlie  inactivity  of  the  commander-in-chief,  wliich 
some  imputed  to  dishonorable  motives.  An  attack 
upon    Boston    was  loudly  demanded.      Wabhington 
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three  times  proposed  it  to  a  council  of  war;  but  in 
every  instance  the  decision  was  unanimous  against  it. 
At  the  last  time,  however,  the  council  reconnnended 
that  the  town  should  be  more  closely  invested.  On 
the  evening  of  the  4th  of  March,  177G,  the  attention 
of  the  enemy  being  diverted,  by  a  brisk  cannonade,  to 
a  different  quarter,  a  party  of  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Thomas,  took  possession,  in  silence, 
of  Dorchester  Heights,  and,  with  almost  incredible 
industry,  erected,  before  morning,  a  line  of  fortifica- 
tions which  connnanded  the  harljor  and  the  town. 

The  view  of  these  works,  raised  like  an  exhalation 
from  the  earth,  excited  the  astonishment  of  General 
Howe,  who,  on  the  resignation  of  General  Gage,  had 
been  appointed  commander-in-chief.  He  saw  that  he 
must  innnediately  dislodge  the  Americans  or  evacuate 
the  town.  The  next  day,  he  ordered  three  thousand 
men  to  embark  in  boats,  and  proceeded,  by  way  of  Cas- 
tle Island,  to  attack  the  works  on  the  heights.  A  fu- 
rious storm  dispersed  them ;  the  fortifications,  in  the 
mean  time,  were  rendered  too  strong  to  be  forced ; 
and  General  Howe  was  compelled  to  seek  saftity  in 
an  immediate  dej)arture  from  Boston. 

Of  the  determination  of  the  enemy  to  evacuate  tlie 
town.  General  Washington  was  soon  ap})rized.  The 
event  being  certain,  he  did  not  wish  by  an  attack  to 
hasten  it,  as  the  fortifications  at  New  York,  to  which 
place  he  presumed  they  would  rej)air,  were  not  in 
sufficient  forwardness  to  protect  it.  The  embarkation 
Avas  made  on  the  17th  of  March  :  a  few  days  after,  the 
whole  fleet  set  sail,  and  the  American  army  hastened, 
by  divisions,  to  New  York. 

The  acquisition  of  this  important  town  occasioned 
great  and  general  rejoicing.  The  thanks  of  congress 
were  voted  to  General  Washington  and  his  troops,  for 
their  wise  and  spirited  conduct ;  and  a  medal  of  gold 
was  ordered  to  be  struck  in  commemoration  of  the 
event.  The  British  fleet,  instead  of  conveying  the 
troops  to  New  York,  steered  lor  Halifax,  having  on 
board  a  large  nmnber  of  tories  and  their  baggage. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
EXPEDITION    AGAINST    CANADA. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  two  detachments 
were  despatched  against  Canada.  The  command  of 
that  which  was  to  proceed  by  way  of  Lake  Chain- 
plaui,  was  given  to  General  Schuyler,  of  New  York. 
The  number  of  troops  to  be  em[)loyed  was  fixed  at 
three  tliousand;  and  they  were  to  be  drawn  from  New 
York  and  New  England.  (Jovernor  Carleton,  gaining 
ijitelligence  of  the  project,  despatclied  about  eight 
hundred  men  to  strengthen  tJie  works  at  St.  Johns, 
on  the  River  Sorel  —  a  position  commanding  the  usual 
entrance  into  Canada. 

JJrigadier-General  Montgomery,  a  young  officer  of 
brilliant  talents,  and  ainbitious  of  glory,  was  ordered 
to  proceed  in  advance,  with  the  troops,  then  in  read- 
iness, and  attack  tiiis  important  position,  before  it  had 
been  made  too  strong  to  be  taken.  When  com- 
mencing his  career,  the  glory  and  fate  of  Wolfe  were 
present  to  his  thoughts,  and  to  his  wife  his  j)arting 
words  were,  "You  sliall  never  blush  for  your  Mont- 
gomery." General  Sciiuyler  soon  followed ;  and,  on 
arriving  at  Isle  aux  Noix,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  British 
works,  lie  addressed  a  procliiniation  to  the  Canadians, 
exhorting  them  to  join  tlieir  brethren  in  the  cause  of 
freedom,  and  declaring  that  the  American  army  came 
as  friends  of  the  inhabitants,  and  as  enemies  only  of 
the  IJritish  garrisons. 

The  ibrtitications  at  St.  Johns  being  found  stronger 
than  was  anticipated.  General  Schuyler  returned  to 
Albany  to  hasten  the  «le])arture  of  the  remaining 
troojis,  artillery,  and  munitions  of  war.  He  was  pre- 
vented, by  a  severe  illness,  from  again  joining  the 
army,  and  the  rliief  command  devolved  ujion  Mont- 
gomeiy.  On  receiving  a  reenforcenient,  he  invested 
Sl  Johns ;  but,  being  yet  almost  destitute  of  battering 
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cannon  and  of  powder,  he  made  no  progress  in  the 
siege ;  and  tlie  soldiers,  carrj  ing  with  theni  into  the 
field  that  attachment  to  hberty  and  equality  which 
gave  birth  to  the  contest,  disf)hiyed  such  utter  aver- 
sion to  discipline  and  subordination,  as  increased,  in  a 
great  degree,  his  ditticuhies  and  vexations. 

Colonel  Allen,  the  hero  of  Ticonderoga,  had  a  com- 
mand under  Montgomery.  Having  been  despatched, 
with  Major  Brown,  into  the  interior  of  Canada,  he 
was,  on  his  return,  persuaded  by  the  latter  to  under- 
take the  rash  project  of  attacking  Montreal.  IIo 
divided  his  detachment,  consisting  of  less  than  three 
hundred  men,  into  two  parties,  intending  to  assail  the 
city  at  opposite  points.  Major  BroAvn  \vas  prevented 
from  executing  his  part  of  the  enterprise.  Colonel 
Allen  and  his  small  party,  opposed  by  the  whole 
force  of  the  enemy  under  Governor  Carleton,  fought 
with  desperate  valor.  Many  were  killed ;  the  sur- 
vivors, overpowered  by  numbers,  were  compelled  to 
surrender.  The  governor,  viewing  Allen,  not  as  the 
intrepid  soldier,  but  as  a  factious  rebel,  loaded  him 
with  irons,  and  sent  him  to  England  for  trial. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  a  fortunate  event  bright- 
ened tlie  prospects  of  the  Americans.  Fort  Cliamblee, 
situated  several  miles  north  of  St.  Johns,  was  suj)- 
posedto  be  beyond  their  reach,  and  was  but  slightly 
guaj-ded.  A  detachment  under  Majors  Brown  and 
Livingston,  attacking  it  unexpectedly,  gained  posses- 
sion of  it  with  little  loss.  Several  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  barrels  of  powder,  were 
the  fruits  of  the  victory.  The  Americans,  encouraged 
by  success,  immediately,  in  defiance  of  the  continual 
fire  of  the  enemy,  erected  a  battery  near  Fort  St. 
Johns,  and  made  preparations  for  a  severe  cannonade, 
and  an  assault,  if  necessary. 

At  this  juncture,  Montgomery  received  intelligence 
of  an  action  between  Governor  Carleton  and  a  body 
of  Green  Mountain  boys  commanded  by  Colonel 
Wai-ner.  The  tbrmer,  elated  by  his  victory  over  Al- 
len, collected  about  eight  hundred  regulars,  militia, 
24* 
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and  Indians,  with  the  view  of  raising  the  siege  of 
St.  Johns.  In  full  confidence  of  success,  they  left 
Montreal,  embarked  m  boats,  and  proceeded  towards 
the  southern  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  the 
bushes  at  tlie  water's  edge.  Colonel  Warner,  having 
received  intbrniation  of  their  purpose,  concealed  three 
hundred  men,  who,  when  the  enemy  approached  the 
shore,  poured  upon  them  a  fire  so  unexpected  and 
destructive,  that  the  flotilla  returned,  in  confusion,  to 
Montreal. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  Montgomery  commenced 
a  heavy  cannonade  of  the  enemy's  works,  which  was 
continued  through  the  day.  In  the  evening,  he  sent 
to  the  British  conmiander,  by  one  of  Governor  Carle- 
ton's  jnen,  who  had  been  made  prisoner  by  Colonel 
Warner,  intelligence  of  the  governor's  defeat,  and  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  fort  It  was  accordingly 
surrendered,  and  the  next  morning  entered  by  the 
American  troops. 

Montgomery  hastened  to  Montreal,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  despatched  down  the  Sorel,  the  mouth  of  which 
is  below  that  city,  a  naval  force,  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  British  to  Quebec.  Governor  Carleton,  believ- 
ing the  city  not  tenable,  quitted  it  in  the  night,  and,  in 
a  boat  with  muffled  oars,  was  conveyed  through  the 
American  squadron.  The  next  day,  General  JNIont- 
goniery  entered  the  city;  and,  altliough  no  terms  were 
granted  to  the  iiiliahitants,  he  treated  tlieni  with  the 
kindness  of  a  fellow-citizen,  declaring  that  the  prop- 
erty, rights,  and  religion,  of  every  individual  should  be 
sacredly  respected. 

By  his  benevolence  and  address,  he  gained  the 
afTcctions  of  the  Canadian^,  many  of  whom  joiiu-d  his 
.standard.  More,  however,  of  his  own  trooj)s,  whose 
term  of  enlistment  had  expired,  insisted  on  returning 
to  their  homes.  So  dear  to  thorn  were  the  delights  of 
the  domestic  liresidc,  and  so  vi\idly  \vere  they  recalled 
to  nuMMory  by  the  severe  duties  of  the  eanq)aign,  that 
th(!  high  character  of  the  commander,  his  address,  his 
entreaties,  availed  nothing  to  induce  them  to  proceed 
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on  the  expedition.  With  the  remnant  of  his  army, 
consisting  of  no  more  than  three  hundred  men,  he 
began  his  march  towards  Quebec,  expecting  to  meet 
there  another  body  of  troo])s,  sent  to  act  in  concert 
with  him. 

These  troops  were  a  detachment  from  the  army 
before  Boston,  consisting  of  one  thousand  men,  and 
commanded  by  Colonel  Arnold  ;  who,  as  a  soldier, 
was  adventurous,  impetuous,  and  fearless;  as  a  man, 
overbearing,  avaricious,  and  profligate.  Their  route 
lay  along  the  coast  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec,  in 
Maine,  thence  up  that  river  to  its  source,  and  thence, 
over  lofty  mountains,  through  a  wilderness  unexplored 
by  civilized  man,  to  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  They 
were  unable  to  begin  their  march  before  the  middle 
of  September ;  on  the  22d,  they  embarked  in  boats,  at 
Gardiner,  on  the  Kennebec,  and  proceeded  to  ascend 
that  river. 

They  found  the  current  rapid,  and  the  navigation 
interrupted  by  frequent  cataracts.  Around  these  they 
were  obliged  to  draw,  by  hand,  their  provisions,  arms, 
and  even  their  boats.  Nor  was  their  route  on  land 
less  difiiculL  They  had  deep  swamps  to  -  pass,  and 
craggy  mountains  to  ascend.  The  toil  was  so  inces- 
sant, and  the  fatigue  so  great,  that  many,  tailing  sick, 
were  sent  back  ;  and  along  with  these  the  rear  division, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Enos,  returned  without  the 
knowledge  of  Arnold. 

Before  they  reached  the  height  of  land,  provisions 
became  scarce.  Dogs,  cartridge-boxes,  and  shoes, 
were  eaten.  At  the  summit,  the  whole  stock  was 
divided  equally  among  them,  each  receiving  but  two 
quarts  of  flour  as  his  portion.  The  order  of  march 
was  no  longer  observed.  The  soldiers  were  directed 
to  proceed,  singly  or  by  companies,  as  they  might 
choose,  slowly  or  with  speed,  as  they  were  able,  to  the 
nearest  Canadian  settlement,  then  one  hundred  miles 
distant.  When  the  company,  whose  superior  strength 
enabled  them  to  keep  in  advance,  were  thirty  miles 
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from  any  human  Iiabitation,  the  last  morsel  of  food 
had  been  consumed. 

In  this  extrejuity,  Arnold,  with  a  few  of  tlie  most 
vigorous,  made  a  (breed  march  to  the  lirst  village,  and 
returned  to  his  almost  lanjished  companions,  with 
Ibod  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  first  wants  of  nature. 
Relrcshed  and  strengthened,  tliey  liastened  forward, 
and,  on  the  4th  of  November,  arrived  at  the  French 
settlements  on  the  Chaudiere,  having  been  thirty-two 
days  without  seeing  the  abodes  of  civilized  man,  and 
having,  in  that  time,  performed  a  march  unexampled 
for  its  temerity  and  liardship. 

The  inhabitants  welcomed  them  with  cordial  lios- 
pitality.  Though  se])arated,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
the  world,  they  had  heard  of  the  dispute  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies ;  and,  as  the  very  name 
of  liberty  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  man,  their  synii)athies 
were  all  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  latter.  Arnold 
distributed  proclamations  among  them  similar  to 
those  issued  by  General  Schuyler.  As  soon  as  the 
scattered  soldiers  w-ere  assembled,  lie  continued  his 
march,  aiul,  on  the  9th  of  November,  arrived  at 
Point  Levi,  oj)posite  Quebec. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  suri)rise  and  astonishment 
of  the  citizens  on  seeing  a  body  of  hostile  troops 
emerging  from  the  southern  wilderness.  Had  .\rnold, 
at  this  moment  of  i)anic,  been  able  to  cross  the  river, 
the  city  must  have  fallen  an  easy  conquest;  but  boats 
were  not  at  hand,  and  a  furious  storm,  occurring  at 
the  time,  rendered  crossing  impossible. 

Having  procured  boats,  and  the  storm  having 
abated,  he  crossed  the  river  on  tlie  night  of  the  l,kU, 
and  landed  near  the  place  where  Wolfe  had  landed 
in  the  jireceding  war.  ■Mounting  the  same  steep 
ascent,  he  f()rnied  his  troojis  on  the  Plains  of  Abra- 
ham, and  njarclied  towards  the  city.  Convinced,  by 
a  cannonade  from  the  walls,  that  the  garrison  were 
renily  to  receive  him,  he  returned,  encamped  on  the 
plain,  and,  on  the  18th,  marched  to  Point  aux  Trem- 
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bles,  twenty  miles  from  Quebec,  where  he  detei*mined 
to  await  tiie  arrival  of  Montgomery. 

He  came  on  the  1st  of  December.  How  great  was 
the  joy,  and  how  lively  the  gratulations,  they  only 
can  imagine,  who,  after  long  absence  and  suffering, 
have  met,  in  a  foreign  land,  their  Iriends  and  former 
companions.  Arnold's  troops  had,  indeed,  great 
cause  of  rejoicing.  They  were  entirely  destitute  of 
winter  clothing,  and  had  endured  extreme  distress 
from  the  severity  of  the  cold.  Montgomery  had 
brought  a  supply  from  Montreal,  which  he  imme- 
diately distributed  among  them. 

Their  united  force  amounted  to  no  more  than  nine 
hundred  effective  men.  On  the  5th,  the  general,  at 
the  head  of  these,  appeared  before  the  city,  and  sent  a 
flag  with  a  summons  to  smrender.  The  delay  which 
had  taken  place  had  enabled  Governor  Carleton  to 
increase  the  strength  of  the  works,  and  to  change  the 
sentiments  of  the  citizens  from  friendship  for  the 
Americans  to  hostility.  He  ordered  his  troops  to  fire 
upon  the  liearer  of  the  flag. 

Montgomery  soon  discovered  the  defection  of  his 
friends,  and  perceived  that  he  must  depend  upon  his 
own  force  alone  for  the  accomplishjneni  of  his  object. 
When  he  com[)ared  this  force  with  that  of  the  enemy, 
who  were  fifteen  hundred  strong ;  when  he  reflected 
that  his  troops  were  recent  levies,  whose  term  was 
nearly  expired,  and  whose  thoughts  were  fixed  upon 
their  homes,  —  his  hopes  of  success  became  faint,  and 
his  forebodings  gloomy.  He  believed,  however,  that 
success  was  possible,  and  his  high  sense  of  honor  and 
of  duty  impelled  him  to  hazard  every  thing  to  obtain 
it  for  his  country. 

He  at  first  determined  to  batter  the  walls,  and 
harass  the  city  by  repeated  and  furious  attacks, 
hoping  that  an  opportunity  might  occur  of  striking 
some  decisive  blow.  He  raised  a  mound,  composed 
of  snow  and  water,  which  soon  became  ice,  and  there 
planted  his  cannons,  six  only  in  number.     After  a 
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short  trial,  they  were  found  inadequate ;  and  this  plan 
was  abandoned. 

Meanwhile,  tlic  snow  fell  incessantly ;  the  cold 
became  intense;  and  the  sutierings  of  the  troo]>s,  from 
the  rigor  of  the  season  and  their  continual  toil,  sur- 
passed all  that  they  liad  ever  belbre  felt,  or  witnessed, 
or  imagined.  To  increase  their  distress,  the  small- 
pox broke  out  in  the  camp,  presentinor  death  in  a  new 
shape,  and  adding  to  the  severity  of  their  labors,  by 
lessening  the  number  to  bear  them.  In  the  midst  of 
these  trials,  their  attachment  to  the  cause,  and  devotion 
to  their  connnander,  remained  unalxited;  but  these,  he 
reflected,  must  soon  give  way  before  such  severe  and 
constant  sutiering  ;  and  for  himself,  he  determined  to 
make  immediately  a  bold  and  desperate  effort. 

Assembling  his  othcers,  he  proposed  to  storm  tiie 
city.  He  placed  before  them  the  motives  which  oj)e- 
rated  upon  his  own  mind.  Hr  did  not  deny  that  the 
enter})rise  was  higiily  difficult  and  dangerous,  but 
maintained  that  success  was  |)ossible.  He  addi-essed 
a  band  of  heroes  whose  sentiments  were  congenial 
Avith  his  own  ;  and  the  decision  was  imanimous  in  favor 
of  his  proposition.  The  plan  and  time  of  attack  were 
concerted,  and  to  each  oflicer  was  assigned  his  jiarticu- 
lar  duty. 

On  the  last  day  of  December,  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  while  a  violent  snow-storm  was  raging,  the 
troops  marciied  from  the  cainj)  in  four  coluunis,  com- 
manded by  iNlontgomery,  Arnold,  Livingston,  and 
Brown.  The  two  latter  were  directed  to  make  feigned 
attacks  upon  the  upper  town,  in  order  to  distract  the 
attention  of  the  gju-rison,  while  the  two  former  pro- 
ceeded to  assault  the  lower  town  at  op|)osite  points. 

Livingston  and  Brown,  impeded  by  the  snow,  did 
not  arrive  in  season  to  execute  their  feints.  IVlont- 
pomery,  advancing,  at  the  head  of  bis  colunui,  along- 
the  bank  of  the  ri\er,  came  to  a  l)arrier  or  stockade  of 
strong  posts.  Two  of  these  he  sawed  otf  with  his  own 
hands.     The  guard  within  were  alarmeil,  and  fled  to  a 
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biock-house,  fifty  yards  distant,  where  several  pieces 
of  cannon  were  stationed.  He  passed  tlirougli  tiie 
opening  in  the  barrier,  encouraging  his  men  to  tbllow. 
The  troops  at  the  block-house,  to  whom  the  guard  had 
communicated  their  terror,  began  to  desert  it. 

At  this  moment,  Montgomery  haUed,  to  allow  the 
troops  near  him  to  form  in  a  body.  Observing  this 
delay,  a  Canadian,  wlio  lingered  behind,  returned  to 
the  block-house,  seized  a  inatcli  which  was  burning, 
and  discharged  a  cannon  loaded  with  grape-shot,  and 
fortuitously  pointed  at  the  little  band.  The  dischai'ge 
was  instantly  fatal  to  Montgomery,  and  to  several 
favorite  officers  standing  around  him.  The  men, 
seeing  their  beloved  leader  fall,  shrunk  back.  Colonel 
Campbell,  the  next  in  command,  ordered  a  retreat ;  and 
that  portion  of  the  garrison  stationed  at  the  block- 
house, was  left  at  liberty  to  hasten  to  another  part  of 
the  city,  already  in  commotion  from  the  attack  of 
Ai'nold. 

Tliis  officer,  mai'ching,  like  Montgomery,  at  the 
head  of  his  column,  had  entered  the  town.  Advancing 
along  a  narrow  street,  which  was  swept  by  the  grape- 
shot  of  the  enemy,  he  I'eceived  a  severe  wound  in  the 
leg,  and  was  carried  to  the  hospital.  Captain  Morgan, 
afterwards  distinguished  by  his  exploits  at  the  south, 
assumed  the  command.  Placing  himself  at  the  head 
of  two  companies,  he  boldly  approached  the  enemy's 
\^■orks,  and,  entering  thix)ugli  the  embrasures,  drove  the 
men  from  their  guns. 

Here  he  halted  until  the  rear  of  the  column  came 
up.  When  time  was  given  for  reflection,  the  danger 
of  their  situation  —  a  small  band  in  the  heart  of  a  hostile 
city  —  filled  even  the  bosoms  of  the  brave  with  dread. 
Morgan  retained  his  firnmess  ;  and,  when  the  morning 
dawned,  with  a  voice  that  resounded  through  the  city, 
summoned  his  troops  to  the  assault  of  a  second  bat- 
tery, a  short  distance  in  advance  of  the  first. 

Before  this,  a  fierce  combat  ensued.  Many  of  the 
enemy  were  killed,  but  more  Americans,  who  were 
ex-posed  to  a  destructive  fire  of  musketry  from  tha 
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windows  of  the  houses.  Some  of  the  most  daring 
mounted  the  wall ;  but,  seeing,  on  the  other  side,  two 
ranks  of  soldiers,  with  their  muskets  on  the  ground, 
presenting  hedges  of  bayonets  to  receive  them  should 
they  leap  forward,  they  recoiled  and  descended. 

Weary  witii  exertion,  and  benumbed  with  cold  ;  ex- 
posed to  a  deadly  fire  trom  everj'  quarter;  their  arms 
rendered  useless  by  the  snow  which  continued  to  fall, 
• — the  soldiers  sought  refuge  in  the  houses.  Perceiving 
that  all  further  attempts  would  be  vain,  Morgan  gave 
the  signal  of  retreat.  Some  of  the  men  fled,  but  most 
were  unwilling  to  encounter  another  tempest  of  shot. 
They  refused,  however,  to  yield,  until  assured  of  the 
fate  of  Montgomery  ;  wlien,  losing  all  hope  of  success 
and  escape,  they  surrendered  themselves  prisoners 
of  war. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans,  in  this  desperate  enter- 
prise, was  above  four  hundred,  of  whom  one  hundred 
and  (ilty  were  killed.  The  whole  continent  bewailed 
the  death  of  iMontgomery.  He  was  conspicuous,  even 
in  those  times  of  enthusiasm,  for  his  ardent  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  freedom.  He  was  endeai-ed  to  the 
good,  by  the  exercise,  in  the  midst  of  war,  of  the  most 
amial)lc  virtues.  His  soldiers  adored  him  for  his  lofty 
spirit  and  daring  bravery.  The  eneujy  respected  him 
for  his  honorable  conduct  and  distinguished  military 
qualities.  Until  his  last  enterprise,  continual  success 
bore  testimony  to  the  greatness  of  his  talents  ;  and 
defeat,  when  he  was  no  more,  confirmed  the  t'.'stimo- 
ny  of  success.  Congress  resolved  that  a  momimeut 
should  be  erected  to  perj)etiiate  his  fame.  It  lives  yet 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  Americans.  In  1818,  New 
York,  his  ado]>ted  stale,  re:uoved  his  reiuains  from  Que- 
bec to  her  own  mctro]u)lis,  where  tiie  monument  had 
been  placed;  and  near  that  they  repose. 

Some  of  tiie  Americans,  on  their  escape  from  Que- 
bec, retreated  jirecipitauOy  to  Montreal.  Arnold,  with 
ditliruity,  detained  about  "four  hundred,  who,  breaking 
up  their  camp,  retired  three  miles  from  tiie  city.  Here 
this  heroic  band,  though  much  inferior  in  number  to 
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the  garrison,  kept  it  in  continual  awe,  and,  by  prevent- 
ing all  communication  with  the  country,  reduced  it  to 
great  distress  for  the  want  of  provisions. 

Congress,  on  receiving  information  of  the  disaster 
of  the  31st  of  December,  directed  reenforcements  to  be 
sent  to  Canada;  and,  after  the  beginning  of  March, 
Arnold's  party  was  almost  daily  augmented  by  the 
arrival  of  small  bodies  of  troops.  But  its  strengtii  did 
not  increase  with  its  numbers.  The  small-pox  still 
continued  its  ravages ;  fatigue,  without  hope,  depressed 
the  spirits  of  the  soldiers ;  the  difficulty  of  obtaiuing 
provisions  became  every  day  greater;  and  the  harsh 
measures  adopted  by  Arnold  to  procure  them,  exasper- 
ated the  inhabitants  around  him. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  General  Thomas,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  succeed  Montgomery,  arrived  from  the 
camp  at  Roxbury.  On  reviewing  his  army,  he  found 
it  to  consist  of  less  than  two  thousand  men,  of 
whom  half  were  not  fit  for  duty.  A  council  of  war 
was  held,  who  resolved  that  it  was  expedient  to  take 
a  more  defensible  position  higher  up  the  St.  Lawrence. 
To  this  decision  they  were  led  by  the  knowledge  that 
the  ice  was  leaving  the  river,  and  by  the  expectation 
that  reenforcements  from  England  would  immedi- 
ately come  up.  The  next  morning,  in  fact,  while  the 
Americans  were  engaged  in  removing  the  sick,  several 
ships  appeared  in  sight,  and  entered  the  harbor.  A 
multitude  of  troops  were  immediately  poured  into 
the  city. 

At  one  o'clock,  Carleton  made  a  sortie  at  the  head 
of  a  thousand  men.  Against  these,  General  Thomas, 
at  that  moment,  could  oppose  but  three  hundred. 
All  the  stores,  and  many  of  the  sick,  fell  into  the  power 
of  the  enemy.  The  latter  were  treated  by  the  gov- 
ernor with  great  tenderness,  and,  when  restored  to 
health,  were  assisted  to  return  to  then-  homes.  The 
Americans  retreated  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel,  where 
they  were  joined  by  several  regiments,  and  where 
their  worthy  commander  died  of  the  small-pox,  which 
yet  prevailed  in  the  camp. 
VOL.  I.  25 
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While  patriotism  ami  valor  were,  in  this  quarter, 
unsuccesslully  contending  with  a  superior  force,  the 
Americans  sustained  a  heavy  and  unexpected  calamity, 
resulting  from  cowardice,  in  anotlier.  At  a  fortified 
j)lace,  called  the  Cedars,  forty  miles  above  Montreal, 
Colonel  J3edell  was  stationed,  with  four  hundred  men 
and  two  pieces  of  cannon.  Assembling  a  force  of  six 
hundred,  mostly  Indian  waiTiors,  Captain  Foster,  who 
commanded  at  Oswegatchie,  descended  the  river  to 
attack  this  post. 

Colonel  Bedell,  leaving  Major  Butterfield  in  com- 
mand, repaired  to  Montreal  to  obtain  assistance. 
Shortly  afterwards,  Captain  Foster  appeared,  and  in- 
vested the  fort.  He  had  no  artillei-y  ;  and,  in  the  course 
of  two  days,  but  one  man  was  wounded.  More  effi- 
cient than  his  arms  was  the  intimation,  that,  if  any 
of  the  Indians  should  be  killed,  it  would  not  be  in  his 
power  to  restrain  them  from  the  massjicro  of  the  gar- 
rison. Intimidated  by  this.  Major  Butterfield  sur- 
rendered his  whole  party  prisoners  of  war,  stipulating 
only  for  their  baggage  and  their  lives. 

Upon  the  repres(!ntation  of  Colonel  Bedell,  a  reen- 
forcement  was  ordered  to  march  I'rom  Montreal ;  but 
he  declined  returning  with  it,  and  the  coniniaiid  was 
given  to  Major  Sherburne.  The  day  after  the  sur- 
render of  the  fort,  of  which  event  the  major  was  igno- 
rant, and  about  four  miles  from  it,  he  was  met  Iw  a 
large  body  of" Indians,  to  whom,  after  an  obstinate  and 
bloody  conflict,  he  was  obliged  to  surrender.  The 
whole  loss  (jf  the  Americans  was  at  least  five  hundred. 

General  Sidlivan  was  appointed  to  succeed  General 
Thomas,  and,  on  the  1st  of  June,  arrived  at  the  River 
Sorel,  where  he  found  between  four  and  live  thousand 
men.  But  the  army  of  the  enemy  had,  in  the  mean 
time,  been  augmented  to  thirteen  thousand.  Com- 
manding a  force  so  decideilly  superior.  Governor 
Carleton  pressed  forward  in  jimsuit,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans retreated  slowly  and  reluctantly  before  him.  At 
St.  Johns,  the  pursuit  ceased  ;  but  General  Sullivan, 
in  obedience  to  orders  from  General  Schuyler,  con- 
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tinued  his  march  to  Crowu  Point,  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Champlain. 

Thus  terminated  the  expedition  against  Canada.  In 
its  conception  it  was  singularly  bold  and  romantic. 
In  its  progress  were  displayed  fortitude  and  bravery 
seldom  equalled  in  military  annals.  Its  failure  was  a 
painful  disappointment  to  the  patriots  of  the  day.  It 
is  now  consoling  to  reflect,  that  success  would  probably 
have  proved  injurious  to  the  cause  of  independence. 
To  protect  the  province,  the  military  force  of  the  con- 
federacy must  have  been  too  much  extended,  and  col- 
onies more  important  have  been  left  defenceless. 
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